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WHICH IS TO-DAY ONE OF THE STORM-CENTERS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
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which rises between the valleys of 

the Indus on the east and the Tigris 
on the west is a country called by its in- 
habitants Iran—that is, the land of the 
Aryans — and by foreigners Persia, from 
the term applied to its people in ancient 
times by the Greeks. Students of religion 
recognize it as the keystone of the wide- 
sweeping Mohammedan arch of southwest- 
ern Asia; students of international politics 
know it as one of the world’s great historic 
crossroads of commerce and empire. 

In climate and other natural conditions 
the country strongly resembles Spain. The 
Persians are often called the French of the 
East, but it would be more fitting to com- 
pare them with the Spaniards, whose like- 
ness in civilization arises not only from 
similarity of physical surroundings, but 
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from the strong infusion of Persian, along 
with Arab, blood in the Iberian peninsula 
as a result of the Mohammedan conquest 
in the eighth century. 

The area of the country is six hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand square miles, 
which is thirteen times the area of New 
York State, and somewhat more than three 
times the area of France. Its population 
at the outbreak of the world war was esti- 
mated at ten millions—no census had ever 
been taken—or about thrice that of the 
present city of Chicago. 

From the time when Darius the Great 
caused to be engraved on the rocks of Bag- 
astana, in characters still legible, the list 
of far-flung provinces that obeyed him and 
sent him tribute, to the remarkable Anglo- 
Persian agreement of the oth of last Au- 
gust, which practically brought the ancient 
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A BRIDGE ON THE ROAD BETWEEN TEHERAN, THE CAPITAL AND LARGEST CITY OF PERSIA, 
ABOUT THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILES IN 


TABRIZ~——THIS ANCIENT HIGHWAY, 
LENGTH, 


monarchy within the ever-widening red line 
of British imperial dominion, is a far cry. 
Yet the history of Persia runs uninterrupt- 
edly through these twenty-four hundred 
‘ years. Repeatedly overwhelmed by Greeks, 
Parthians, Arabs, Mongols, Tatars, Turks, 
and Afghans, and broken again and again 
into petty districts ruled by tribal chiefs, 
Persia has never failed to emerge as a dis- 
tinct nation with peculiar and well-marked 
characteristics. 

Indeed, among all the ancient nations 
whose names are familiar to us, Persia is 
almost the only one which has lived on to 
our own day, within her old frontiers, and 
inhabited by a people which has preserved 
its homogeneity and all the essential traits 
and manners of its ancestors. 


THE GREAT NAMES OF PERSIAN HISTORY 


Like China and India, Persia has con- 
tributed more generously to the sum total 
of the world’s cultural achievement than 
Western peoples commonly recognize. In 
the domain of religion, she produced Zoro- 
aster, to whose system of thought Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam are indebted in 


IS THE CHIEF ROUTE OF TRAFFIC IN NORTHERN 


AND 


PERSIA 


varying, but large, degrees. Manes may 
not have been of Persian blood, but he was 
a Persian subject, and he made Persia the 
center of a strange and original creed which 
also profoundly influenced both Christian- 
ity and Islam. Its wonderful literary re- 
mains have lately been broucht to light by 
excavations in the sand-buried cities of 
Chinese Turkestan. 

Deeply intellectual, the Persians have 
also made large contributions to philosophy 
and science. Their thirst for knowledge 
long ago became proverbial. 

“ Were knowledge in the Pleiades,” Mo- 
hammed is said to have remarked, “ some 
of the Persians would reach it.” 

From time immemorial Persia has been 
the best-schooled country in Asia; at all 
events, she was such until the scourges and 
upheavals of the past twenty years sapped 
her intellectual vigor. 

In art and literature, too, much that 
the world admires and enjoys is Persian. 
Many in the long succession of Persian 
poets are entitled to be reckoned among 
the greatest in history. Westerners are fa- 
miliar with the inimitable quatrains of the 
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mathematician and epigrammatist Omar 
Khayyam—the Voltaire of the East, as he 
has been called; they have hardly begun to 
explore the vast literary realm whose re- 
cesses are studded with such lights as Fir- 
dausi, Sadi, and Hafiz. 
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great and expanding empires—the British 
in India and the Russian in the Caucasus 
and in Turkestan—exposed it to tremen- 
dous pressure and counter-pressure. Its 
proximity to the disputed Persian Gulf re- 
gion lessened its chances of quiet. Its po- 
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A “ TOWER OF SILENCE" AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHWESTERN PERSIA—ON THESE STRANGE 
BUILDINGS THE ZOROASTRIANS, FORMERLY MUCH MORE NUMEROUS IN PERSIA 
THAN NOW, EXPOSE THEIR DEAD TO THE VULTURES 


Persian history contains the names of 
great warriors and conquerors. Every 
schoolboy knows of Darius and Cyrus; 
and there are many more. As late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century a Persian 
monarch, Nadir Shah, carried the country’s 
arms from the Oxus to the Indus, and 
threatened to overrun all India. On the 
whole, however, the Persians are a peace- 
ful people; and, left to themselves, they 
would not have filled many pages with 
their military exploits in the past hundred 
and fifty years. 

They have not, however, been left to 
themselves. On the contrary, their coun- 
try has been in increasing degree a storm- 


center of international politics. Its re- 
sources—chiefly oil and other mineral 
wealth—long ago attracted foreign exploit- 


ers. Its intermediate position between two 


litical backwardness afforded frequent pre- 
texts for outside interference and dictation. 


THE LAND-HUNGER OF THE RUSSIAN BEAR 


For two hundred years the Persian state 
was perpetually overhung by one great 
menace in particular—namely, Russian ag- 
gression. The steady, glacierlike advance 
of Muscovite power eastward beyond the 
Urals was started near the close of the six- 
teenth century. Progress southward to- 
ward the Caucasus began somewhat later, 
and yielded no important results until the 
reign of Catherine II in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but Peter the Great marked out the 
lines which this southward advance should 
take, and they led straight toward the very 
heart of Persia. : 

‘“ Bear in mind,” says the apocryphal 
will of this most statesmanlike of the ear- 
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ONE OF THE GATES OF THE ROYAL PALACE AT TEHERAN--THE MEN ENTERING THE GATE ARE 
CARRYING BIRTHDAY PRESENTS TO THE SHAH 
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THE DOWLET GATE OF TEHERAN, ONE OF THE TWELVE GATEWAYS OF THE PERSIAN CAPITAL-——UNTIL 1869 
TEHERAN HAD MUD WALLS, WHICH WERE THEN REPLACED BY A MOAT AND FORTIFIED BASTIONS 

















who can exclusively control it is the dicta- 
tor of Europe. No occasion, therefore, 
should be lost to provoke war with Persia, 
to hasten its decay, to advance to the Per- 
sian Gulf, and then to endeavor to reestab- 


THE STORY 


lier Czars, “ that the commerce of India is 
the commerce of the world, and that he 
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sia’s Caucasus provinces by Paul’s succes- 
sor, Alexander I. 

In 1804 the Persians entered into an 
alliance with Napoleon; but the latter’s 
reconciliation with Alexander, three years 
later, frustrated the main purpose of the 
arrangement. Finally, in 1812, a treaty 





























THE NASIRIEH GATE OF TEHERAN-—-THE GATEWAYS OF THE PERSIAN CAPITAL ARE GORGEOUSLY 
DECORATED WITH COLORED TILES, AND SOME OF THEM ARE FINE SPECIMENS OF ORIENTAL ART 


lish the ancient trade of the Levant through 
Syria.” 

This Machiavellian advice was not lost, 
and the pursuit of it in after years pro- 
duced that implacable Persian hatred of 
Russia and all things Russian which has 
been one of the cardinal factors in the poli- 
tics of western Asia. 

Under Catherine II the Muscovite jug- 
gernaut began to roll resistlessly across the 
Caucasus, and only the empress’s death, in 
1796, interfered with a plan for the invest- 
ment of the Persian capital itself. For a 
time the Napoleonic wars gave promise of 
relief. In 1800, when the Czar Paul and 
Napoleon proposed a joint invasion of In- 
dia across Persian soil, the Persians joined 
with the British to prevent it; but this did 
not avert the continued absorption of Per- 





with Great Britain promised aid against 
the northern colossus; but this again yield- 
ed nothing, and in 1813 Persia was forced 
into a treaty confirming to Russia all the 
border lands which that power had thus 
far taken. 

As the nineteenth century advanced, the 
situation went from bad to worse. A Rus- 
so-Persian war of 1826-1828 resulted in 
the cession of the whole of the Caucasus 
territory to the hungry northern power. 
With a view to undermining British influ- 
ence in central Asia, emissaries of the Czar 
embarked on the policy of stirring up the 
Afghans, using Persia as their base of op- 
erations, and finally drawing her into a fu- 
tile Afghan war in 1837. Furthermore, 
systematic interference was begun in the 
country’s internal affairs. Ministers were 
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corrupted and controlled; candidates were 
recommended for office; advice on financial 
and military affairs was thrust on the pre- 
miers; pro-Russian propaganda was steadi- 
ly carried on. 

About 1860 a new southward movement, 
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was knocking at the gates of Azerbaijan in 
the northwest, the richest of the remaining 
provinces, and likewise at those of Kho- 
rassan in the northeast, the most prominent 
province in Mohammedan history. 
Meanwhile the country became, like 
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A PERSIAN NOMAD 
IN SOUTHWESTERN PERSIA, 


AND HIS SIX WIVES~—THERE 


ARE TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND NOMAD FAMILIES 
WHO LIVE IN TENTS, DRIVING THEIR FLOCKS OF SHEEP 


TO THE MOUNTAINS IN SUMMER, AND COMING DOWN TO THE PLAINS IN WINTER 


to the east of the Caspian, set in, and, bit 
by bit, important khanates on the north- 
east—-Bokhara in 1868, Khiva in 1873, 
Khokand in 1875, and Merv in 1884— 
were stripped off and erected into a great 
Russian Transcaspian province. By the 
close of the century the country had been 
reduced practically to its present limits; 
and, still unsatisfied, the Russian power 


China, the scene of heated rivalry among 
foreign powers in quest of economic advan- 
tages. In 1872 the prodigal government 
was induced to grant to Baron Julius de 
Reuter, a naturalized British subject, ex- 
clusive control of its industrial resources 
for a period of seventy years. Naturally, 
this gigantic monopoly aroused a storm of 
protest, both among the Persians and in 
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THE GREAT MOSQUE OF KUM, OR KOOM, ONE OF THE HOLY PLACES OF MOHAMMEDANS OF THE 


SHIAH OR SHIITE SECT, TO WHICH THE PERSIANS BELONG—THIS IS THE WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY OF PERSIA, CONTAINING THE 


Europe. The English government did not 
support it, and after a single year it was 
revoked. 

It had the effect, however, of directing 
zattention to the possibilities of Persian 
commerce and industry, and a horde of 
concession-hunters set foot toward Tehe- 
ran. Germany secured a commercial 
treaty. A Belgian company built the first 
and only railway that the country had 
prior to the close of the great war—a line 
about six miles in length from Teheran to 
the mosque of Shah Abd-ul-Azim. _ France, 
deeply concerned about the future of the 
Persian Gulf, secured treaties and gave 
other evidences of interest. 


THE RIVALRY OF RUSSIA AND BRITAIN 


The issue lay mainly, however, between 


the British and the Russians. Having es- 
tablished their commercial supremacy in 
the Persian Gulf, and supplanted the reign 
of the corsairs in that region by the pax 
Britannica, the British reached out for the 
trade of Persia itself. The great pioneer- 
ing firm of Lynch Brothers, which had long 
operated the main lines of river traffic in 
Mesopotamia, extended its services into 


BONES OF MANY KINGS AND SAINTS 


middle Persia; the government of India, 
particularly in the days of Lord Curzon, 
lent all possible aid; postal and telegraph 
connections with the British territories on 
the south were increased; additional con- 
suls and vice-consuls were assigned to Per- 
sian posts; and military intelligence offi- 
cers were stationed at strategic points. 

The British were content to develop 
their trade in Persia on the basis of equal 
opportunity for all. Russia, however, was 
bent upon monopoly, and the result was 
a warfare for commercial advantages in 
which the country itself became a helpless 
and passive spectator. When the British 
sought to build caravan roads and open up 
the northern rivers to navigation, the Rus- 
sians bribed Persian merchants to boycott 
the traders from the south. When this did 
not wholly avail, a quarantine barrier was 
erected in Seistan, nominally to check the 
spread of the Indian plague, but actually 
to turn back Indian trade. 

Under the impact of this deadly rivalry, 
Persia suffered and languished. Her gov- 
ernment was cajoled into granting innu- 
merable concessions, which with few ex- 
ceptions turned out utter failures. Her 
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ceaseless intrigue, and 











| the Russian tentacles 
seemed to be about to 
close on the entire 
country. Loans were 
maneuvered to give 
the Russians a contin- 
gent right of control 
over the custom- 
houses; a Russian line 
of steamers from 
Odessa to the Persian 
Gulf ports was insti- 
tuted; the  establish- 
ment in various Per- 
sian cities of branches 
of the Russian Impe- 
rial Bank promised in- 
creased fiscal domi- 
nance. The defeat of 
Russia by Japan in 
the Far East only in- 
tensified the efforts of 
St. Petersburg to open 
up a way to the sea 
through Persia. 
Challenged at every 
turn, the British grad- 
ually came to the con- 
viction that their se- 
curity in India and in 
the region of the Per- 





sian Gulf required 
that this anomalous 
situation in Persia 


should be brought to 
an end, even if this 
meant the sacrifice of 
Persian national inde- 
pendence. Indeed, 
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revenues fluctuated wildly, and gradually 
declined. She placed loans in European 
capitals until her credit was exhausted. She 
had no share in the increase of economic 
prosperity which was general throughout 
the remainder of Asia. 

Thus, while the railroad mileage of Asia 
as a whole was quadrupled between 1900 
and 1919, not one mile was built in Persia. 
In return for loans, Russia had secured a 
preemption over all railway concessions. 
It did not suit her purposes to build, and 
no one else was permitted to do so. 

After 1900 the situation grew steadily 
more tense. Teheran became the center of 


THE SOHOONBAT TOWER, NEAR URMIA, A BRICK AND STONE STRUCTURE 
ZOROASTRIANS ABOUT A THOUSAND YEARS AGO 





it was becoming only 
too evident that, for 
all practical purposes, 
the Shah’s dominion had already lost its 
independence. 

“The independence of Persia,” declared 
Sir Edward Grey in the House of Com- 
mons as early as 1903, “is a phrase, and 
it is becoming less every year. When we 
are told that we and the Russian govern- 
ment are equally bound, and remain bound 
year after year, to respect the integrity of 
Persia, I fear this means that we are bound 
to respect a vanishing quantity. The time 
may come when, if we are restricting our 
policy to respecting the integrity of Persia, 
we shall find ourselves respecting nothing 
at all.” 
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A British commercial mission sent to 
study conditions in Persia in 1906 came 
back urging that British imperial interests 
and the well-being of Persia alike demand- 
ed an immediate division of the country 
into British and Russian “ spheres.” Al- 
though this was not in accord with earlier 
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The upshot was the famous Anglo-Rus- 
sian convention of August 31, 1907—an 
agreement which not only brought to an 
end the age-long conflict of Russia and 
Great Britain in middle Asia, but rounded 
out the Triple Entente and imparted the 
finishing touch to the European interna- 
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WINTER IS INTENSELY COLD IN MOST PARTS OF PERSIA——-THIS SHOWS THE KOOR-SE, A TABLE 
PLACED OVER THE TANDOOR, OR PAN OF CHARCOAL, WITH A WHOLE FAMILY 
HUDDLED AROUND IT FOR WARMTH 


British intentions, the plan commended 
itself as the most feasible under the circum- 
stances. Russia’s grip was fast tighten- 
ing, while Germany was pushing the Bag- 
dad Railway toward the Persian Gulf, and 
promised to become a new and formidable 
competitor for Persian concessions and 
trade. Besides, the recent understanding, 
in 1904, with France made very desirable 
an improvement of relations with that na- 
tion’s Eastern ally. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION (1907) 


Russia, on her part, was strongly ad- 
vised by France to come to terms with 
Great Britain rather than risk a settlement 
by war; and the revolution of 1905-1906 
made Russian officialdom more amenable 
to argument on these lines than it had been 
in earlier days. 


tional alinement as it stood until the war 
began in 1914. 

This treaty confirmed the special rights 
which the British had obtained in Afghan- 
istan, and it pledged both powers to re- 
spect the sovereign authority of China in 
Tibet; but in the main it dealt with Persia. 
In solemn phrases it proclaimed the com- 
mon purpose of the signatories to maintain 
the independence and integrity of the 
Shah’s kingdom, and to allow all nations 
equal trading privileges therein. But it 
immediately went on to say that, on ac- 
count of Persia’s proximity to their own 
dominions, both signatories had “ special 
interests ” in certain portions of the coun- 
try; and it proceeded to parcel out the ter- 
ritory, on economic lines, in a fashion 
strongly suggestive of eventual annexation. 

North of a line following roughly the 
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latitude of Bagdad and Ispahan was to be 
the Russian sphere, in which the British 
should neither seek railway, telegraph, or 
other concessions for themselves, nor op- 
pose, directly or indirectly, demands for 
such concessions when supported by the 
Russian government. South and east of a 
line running substantially from Bender Ab- 
bas on the Strait of Ormuz via Birdjan to 
Ghazig on the Afghan frontier was to be, 
similarly, a British sphere. The interven- 
ing territory, largely desert, was to be a 
neutral zone in which, under stipulated 
conditions, both peoples might seek con- 
cessions and otherwise extend their influ- 
ence. Each power was authorized, in the 
event of irregularities, to institute control 
over the customs and other revenues in its 
sphere. 

The reconciliation of Great Britain and 
. Russia created a sensation in the diplo- 
matic world, but the disposition made of 
the Persian question stirred only mild in- 
terest and aroused no official protest. Lib- 
erals were inclined to criticise Great Brit- 
ain for following what they regarded as a 
selfish and imperialistic policy. English- 
men who felt a defense necessary pointed 
out not only that Great Britain took as 
her sphere a region not half as large as the 
Russian, but that the Russian control of 
the north and center was already an estab- 
lished fact, and that only such an arrange- 
ment as the present one could forestall 
Muscovite domination all the way to the 
Indian Ocean. 

The treaty was made over the heads of 
the Persians, and without regard for their 
wishes; but already they were themselves 
struggling with the question of their des- 
tiny. Driven to desperation by the extor- 
tion and oppression of a weak and corrupt 
foreign (Turkoman) dynasty, touched by 
the nationalistic movement which was 
sweeping over the Eastern world, and en- 
couraged by the defeat inflicted upon Rus- 
sia by a small Asiatic state, practically all 
classes of the people rose in rebellion in 
1906, and, under the leadership of the so- 
called Young Persians, forced the Shah to 
yield his autocratic powers, to grant a con- 
stitution, and to establish a mejliss, or par- 
liament, on the model of Western legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Constitutionalism was indeed a novelty 
in Persia, and it is small wonder that it 
failed to strike root immediately. Herice, 
to all of the country’s other misfortunes 
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was presently added civil war between the 
progressive and reactionary factions. 

In 1908 a new Shah bombarded the 
House of Parliament and sent the members 
home; but the news of the Young Turk 
revolution at Constantinople filled the con- 
stitutionalists with fresh courage. After an- 
other dreary period of strife the reaction- 
ary ruler was forced to give way to his son, 
Ahmed Mirza, who, being a boy of eleven, 
could presumably be trained up in the 
principles of the new order. 

These years of turbulence gave the Rus- 
sians and the British plenty of opportuni- 
ties to show their hand. Following up 
every advantage, the Russians sent troops 
into the Azerbaijan province, occupied the 
strategic city of Tabriz, gave refuge to the 
exiled absolutist Shah, intrigued to restore 
him to his throne, and ran down Persian 
nationalists and hanged them as outlaws. 

The British were less active. Yet they 
repeatedly protested against the failure of 
the Persian authorities to preserve order, 
and they sent Indian regiments far into 
the interior. Both powers assumed control 
of the revenues within their respective 
spheres, refusing to permit Persia to bor- 
row money from other nations if the loans 
carried concessions of any kind; and when, 
in 1911, the reformed Persian government 
appointed an American, Mr. Morgan Shus- 
ter, treasurer-general, and gave him full 
power to bring order out of the chaos of 
Persian finances, Russia submitted, and 
Great Britain supported, an ultimatum 
which caused Mr. Shuster’s dismissal when 
his work was barely started, on pain of the 
occupation of Teheran and the formal ex- 
tinction of the country’s independence. 

The condition of Persia after 1911 was 
pitiable in the extreme. The sovereign was 
a child and the regent an easily controlled 
absentee. The parliament was permanent- 
ly suspended and the constitution a mere 
form. The public debt was not large, as 
such matters go, but the country was bank- 
rupt, because chronic disorder had stopped 
trade and productive enterprise, and be- 
cause the Russians and British handled 
most of the revenues and doled out to the 
government only such sums as were neces- 
sary to save it from utter collapse. 

Each of the controlling powers was 
afraid to sanction any project for financial 
rehabilitation or economic improvement, 
lest the other should gain an advantage; 
and, caught as between two millstones, 
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THE MOSQUE OF NEMET ULLAH, AT KERMAN-—KERMAN, CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF THE SAME NAME, IS 
ONE OF THE LARGEST TOWNS OF SOUTHERN PERSIA, WITH ABOUT FORTY THOUSAND INHABITANTS 


Persia was forced to suffer every hardship 
from humiliation of spirit to brigandage, 
spoliation, and destitution. 

Russia was always the aggressor; Great 
Britain followed, more or less reluctantly, 
because she felt that she dared not do 
otherwise. Hence, whereas the Persian pa- 
triots felt nothing but the bitterest hatred 
for the Czarist government, they regarded 
the British with no great amount of dis- 
favor. Clearly, if any outside power was 
to dominate their country, they preferred 
that it should be Great Britain; but they 
clung passionately to the ideal of national 
independence. Mr. Shuster, whom they 
had looked upon as the savior of their 
country, became a national hero, not to say 
a national martyr. 


PERSIA DURING THE GREAT WAR 


Thus matters stood when the great war 
came on in 1914. The natural desire of 
the Persian government and people to keep 
out of the conflict was confirmed by advice 
from both Russia and Great Britain; and 
on November 1, 1914, the regent issued a 
formal proclamation of neutrality. The 
unfortunate country was not, however, to 
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escape the crowning disaster of becoming 
an important theater of conflict. 

Persia, as has been said, is the keystone 
of the great Mohammedan arch which 
sweeps from Egypt in the west through 
Arabia, Turkey, the Caucasus, Persia, 
Turkestan, and Afghanistan to India and 
the Far East. Moreover, Persia has long 
been the cultural center of Islam. When, 
therefore, Germany drew Turkey into the 
war, and set about rousing the Moslem 
world to general revolt against British, 
French, and Russian control, Persia was 
certain to become a major field of military 
operations. 

The Sultan’s proclamation of the jehad, 
or holy war, fell flat in Persia, as elsewhere. 
Not discouraged, the German minister at 
Teheran, with a host of agents and with 
well-filled coffers, began a systematic cam- 
paign to win the Persians—at least those 
with influence—to his country’s cause. 

The task was made easy, not only by the 
gullibility and cupidity of the men with 
whom the Kaiser’s emissaries had to deal, 
but by the course taken by the Russians. 
When the war began, a large Russian force 
was quartered in the province of Azerbai- 
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jan, and the Persians properly urged that 
the neutrality of their country demanded 
that these belligerent troops should be re- 
moved. Germany backed up the demand, 
and the Turkish government entered for- 
mal complaint. The troops, however, were 
not withdrawn. On the contrary, more 
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1907. A secret agreement of 1915, for ex- 
ample, looked to the ultimate extinction of 
the zone which separated the original Rus- 
sian and British spheres. 
Somewhat after the middle of the war 
period an event occurred which upset all 
calculations. This was the Russian revo- 
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THE CITADEL OF BAM, IN SOUTHERN 


PERSIA—THIS FORMIDABLE CASTLE WAS BUILT BY 


THE 


* AFGHANS, WHO TOOK BAM IN I7IQ AND WERE NOT EXPELLED UNTIL 1801 


were sent in, and Tabriz was made a main 
Russian base of operations. 

The upshot was that, near the close of 
1914, a Turkish army invaded Azerbaijan; 
and thenceforth, for more than two years, 
this largest and richest of Persian provinces 
was torn and ravaged by the relentless war- 
fare of two alien and exceptionally heart- 
less belligerents. 

The government at Teheran was pulled 
hither and thither by the rival forces of in- 
trigue. At one stage, in 1915, it signified 
its willingness to join the Allies; within a 
few months it was on the point of casting 
in its lot with the Central Powers. Rus- 
sian and British representations availed, 
however, to keep the nation nominally neu- 
tral, and the trend of events after the first 
year presaged the still greater dominance 
of the country’s affairs by the partners of 


lution. The Miliukov-Lvoff government, 
which first succeeded the Czarist régime, 
proposed merely to curtail Russian impe- 
rialistic designs in Persia without giving 
them up; but the socialist government of 
Kerensky openly disavowed any desire to 
dominate Persia, and announced the with- 
drawal of all Russian forces from the coun- 
try. The Lenine-Trotzky government went 
farther still, and in February, 1918, re- 
pudiated the convention of 1907. 

In Persia this turn of affairs was hailed 
with the greatest joy. Extraordinary dem- 
onstrations took place, and a fresh wave of 
nationalistic feeling swept the country. 
The patriots regained control from the 
German sympathizers, and the government 
made bold to proclaim null and void, not 
only the convention of 1907, but all trea- 
ties and concessions which were regarded 
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ONE OF THE GATES OF KASBIN, OR KAZVIN, A CITY NINETY MILES NORTHWEST OF TEHERAN 
KASBIN WAS THE CAPITAL OF PERSIA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, BUT THE SEAT 
OF GOVERNMENT WAS REMOVED TO ISPAHAN IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AND TO TEHERAN AT THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


as having been imposed on Persia against 
her will. 

The enthusiasts, however, were living in 
a fools’ paradise. The country and its 
cherished institutions were still seriously 
menaced, and from two principal direc- 
tions. In the first place, a great Turko- 
German drive across Persia toward India 
was imminent. In the second place, mili- 
tant Bolshevism threatened to turn south- 
ward from the scenes of its triumphs in 
western Siberia and the Transcaspian re- 
gion, and to force upon the Persians a new, 
but not necessarily a better, sort of Russian 
control. 

Meanwhile the British, who were fully 
alive to the realities of the situation, took 
measures to insure against either of these 
eventualities. As rapidly as the Russians 
withdrew, they garrisoned the vacated ter- 
ritory, and by the summer of 1918 practi- 
cally the entire country was in their hands, 
although a new Turkish invasion at that 
time caused a great deal of apprehension 
and trouble. Curiously enough, the com- 
mander in charge of this work of occupa- 


tion was Lieutenant-Colonel Percy Sykes, 
author of the best history of Persia in the 
English language. 


PERSIA AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Then came the armistice, and with it the 
arrangements for the peace conference at 
Paris. Assuming that their full indepen- 
dence would be restored, and counting on 
the support of the United States and of 
France, if not of Great Britain herself, to 
back their claims, the Persians eagerly 
awaited an invitation to be represented in 
the conference. 

No such invitation came. Persia was, 
indeed, the only large independent state in 
all Asia which was not invited. This was 
ominous; and the government at Teheran 
decided to send representatives to Paris to 
demand a hearing. 

Arrived in Paris, the delegation, which 
was led by the minister of foreign affairs, 
presented a powerful argument for its ad- 
mission to the conference; but the effort 
was futile. Admission was denied on the 
same ground on which the invitation was 
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First, that the conference 














should confirm the abrogation of 
the convention of 1907 and of 
all other conventions and con- 
cessions renounced by the Per- 
sian government in 1918. 

Second, that Persia should be 
liberated from all foreign contro! 
in the matter of tariffs, taxation, 
and administration. 

Third, that reparation should 
be made for losses suffered by 
Persians during the war from the 
acts of Russians, Turks, and 
Germans. 

Fourth, that extensive territo- 
ries—the Transcaspian province, 
Khiva, the eastern half of Trans- 
caucasia, including the great 
Baku oil-fields, and Kurdistan— 
which had been wrested from 
Persia during the past two hun- 
dred years, partly by Russia and 
partly by Turkey, should be 
surrendered and “reunited to 
the mother country.” 

The territorial demands, at all 
events, were excessive; and had 
the conference taken up the Per- 
sian case, it would undoubtedly 
have pared down these areas be- 
fore allotting any of them. But 
the conference did not take up 
the Persian case. The delegates 
bombarded it unceasingly with 
entreaties, and no effort was 
spared to influence public opin- 
ion; but all appeals were in vain. 
The one power at the council ta- 
ble that was supremely interest- 
ed in the future of Persia had 
plans running in quite a different 
direction. 

That power was Great Brit- 
ain; and on August 15, 1919, an 
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AHMED MIRZA, SON OF MOHAMMED ALI MIRZA, PROCLAIMED 
SHAH OF PERSIA IN I9009, AT THE AGE OF 


ELEVEN, AND STILL REIGNING 


withheld in the first place—namely, that 
Persia, notwithstanding the four years of 
fighting on its soil, was technically not a 
belligerent but a neutral. 

Failing in its attempt to secure a place at 
the conference table, the delegation sub- 
mitted a lengthy memorandum setting forth 
the country’s demands. The points chiefly 
emphasized were these: 


announcement was made from 
the British Foreign Office which 
cleared up all uncertainty as to 
what the status of Persia was 
hereafter to be. The Persian question 
proved, indeed, to have been the subject 
of prolonged and careful negotiations—not 
at Paris, nor yet at London, but at Te- 
heran; and the result was a bipartite agree- 
ment between the British and Persian gov- 
ernments, to which other governments were 
neither invited nor expected to subscribe. 
Russia, paralyzed by the revolution, had 
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A PERSIAN DINNER-PARTY——A TYPICAL GATHERING OF PERSIANS OF THE BETTER CLASS 


of course dropped completely out of the 
reckoning. 


THE NEW AGREEMENT WITH ENGLAND 


The new convention opens with a solemn 
reiteration of the British intention to “ re- 
spect absolutely the independence and in- 
tegrity of Persia.” None the less, the body 
of the instrument contemplates such Brit- 
ish aid and cooperation as practically to 
create a protectorship. 

Under this agreement, “ expert advisers ” 
are to be furnished the administrative de- 
partments at Persian expense. British mu- 
nitions and equipment are to be utilized, 
under the direction of British officers, in 
building up a Persian military and police 
force. British money is to be loaned, on 
security of the customs and telegraph re- 
ceipts, and a supplementary agreement of 
the same date fixes the amount of the first 
loan at two million pounds, bearing interest 
at seven per cent. British aid is to be 
given such projects for railway-building in 
Persia as shall have been approved by Brit- 
ish experts. The old spheres of 1907 are, 
of course, considered to be abrogated; the 
entire country becomes a single British 
sphere. 


A section of the liberal English press 
criticised the convention as smacking too 
pronouncedly of secret diplomacy and im- 
perialism; but the arrangement was ac- 
cepted by most Englishmen as a necessary 
safeguard of the western approaches of In- 
dia, and by many it was hailed as the har- 
binger of happier days for Persia herself. 
Elsewhere the treaty was received with de- 
cided disapproval: 

The French press commented upon it 
with much bitterness, charging that the 
agreement established, and was meant to 
establish, a thinly veiled British protecto- 
rate, that it violated the covenant of the 
League of Nations, and that French com- 
mercial interests were affected injuriously. 
The British under-secretary of state for 
foreign affairs categorically denied that a 
protectorate was intended; but the French 
were not convinced. 

American opinion, too, has generally 
been more or less unfavorable, and it is un- 
derstood that official representations were 
made against the treaty at the instance of 
President Wilson. 

The Englishman is hard-headed, and 
there is no blinking the fact that he has 
turned the Persian situation to his own 
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great advantage. He has brought the ter- 
ritories of the Shah under his ultimate con- 
trol, just as he has gathered in some of the 
best parts of the dismembered Turkish 
Empire. He has removed the frontier of 
India far to the north and west. He has 
tapped the great oil-producing areas of the 
Persian interior, and already is surveying 
and financing a railroad leading thither. 
He sidestepped the embarrassment that 
must have risen from the consideration of 
the Persian question by the Paris confer- 
ence, and he astutely pushed through the 
negotiations at Teheran while the most 
able and ardent Persian nationalists were 
cooling their heels.in the diplomatic ante- 
chambers of Paris. 


A NEW AND BETTER DAY FOR PERSIA 


Still, the judgment of history may be 
that he has done the right thing. Persia 
is in a frightfully disorganized and back- 
ward condition. She supremely needs rail- 
roads, industries, capital, a gendarmerie 
capable of maintaining order, security 
against outside attack, assurance of what 
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her status is hereafter to be. All these de- 
sirable things the British can be depended 
upon to supply. 

It is easy to raise protest in the name of 
self-determination; but sober reflection, 
backed up by many lessons drawn from 
contemporary events, shows that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination has been over- 
worked, and that it has many serious dif- 
ficulties and limitations. 

Besides, the treaty has the support of 
large and representative elements of the 
Persian people. The circumstances of its 
making—the exclusion of the question 
from the peace conference, the setting up 
of a British-made cabinet at Teheran be- 
fore the negotiations were begun, and the 
lack of parliamentary ratification in Persia 
—were unfortunate. But the solution for 
which the instrument provides was from 
the outset probably inevitable, and the 
point upon which attention should be chief- 
ly fixed now is that it promises a better 
day for Persia itself, irrespective of the for- 
tunes of the somewhat nebulous League of 
Nations. 





MAYA 


SHE laid a charm upon my eyes, 


And all the singing spheres 
Sped jubilantly down the skies 
Throughout the cycling years. 


How could I see—so fair the dream, 


As glamourous as frail— 


That spheres and skies were painted lies 


Upon her silver veil? 


She cast a magic on my brain, 
And all my blood was fire; 
I followed fleetly in her train, 


I fainted with desire. 


How could I feel—so wild the dance, 


Her sorcery so dark— 


My spent life lay in ashes gray, 


A feeble, flickering spark ? 


Then my beloved sent a call 


Across the deeps of space; 


How could I hear, so strong the thrall 


Within that warm embrace? 
How could I know—so thick that veil, 
Like fog upon the sea— 


One yearning breath saved me from death, 


Blown o’er the worlds for me? 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 
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When Is a Man Old? 


AN INTERESTING QUESTION TO WHICH NO DEFINITE ANSWER CAN BE GIVEN, FOR 
SOME MEN ARE BORN OLD, WHILE OTHERS ARE FULL OF VITAL 
FORCE AT FOURSCORE AND BEYOND 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


HE other day a friend and I were 
laughing together over a passage in 
Turgenev’s “On the Eve,” which 

seemed too delightfully preposterous to be 
serious: 


The old man—he was almost fifty, he had 
married late in life. 


Not yet fifty, yet already regarded as 
an old man, and as having reached a period 
when his marriage, a few years previous, 
was looked upon as having been made 
“late in life!” What could Turgenev 
mean by “ late in life”? Presumably, any 
age over thirty—which, surely, as Euclid’s 
great mathematical classic observes, “ is 
absurd.” 

“The question is,” commented my 
friend, “ how old was Turgenev himself 
when he wrote that? Have you tried the 
quotation on any one in his twenties?” he 
added. “It would be interesting to see 
how it affected him. I very much doubt 
his finding it quite as funny as we do. In- 
deed, I’m a little afraid that our amuse- 
ment at it—” 

“Dates ourselves?” I suggested, as he 
paused. 

“ Exactly! To a youth of twenty-five, 
fifty sounds old enough—almost antiquat- 
ed, in fact.” 

“ But fifty is mot old,” I retorted. 

“ Of course it isn’t; but if you try it the 
other way, change the ‘almost fifty’ to 
‘almost seventy,’ and ask some friend of 
eighty what he thinks of it, he will almost 
certainly answer indignantly: ‘ Why, sev- 
enty is not old!’ And a man of ninety will 
have the same thing to say about eighty, 
and so on.” 

It seems to me that my friend hit the 
truth of the matter, and that the question, 
“When is a man old?” admits of no posi- 


tive, impartial answer. The age of the 
answerer must always be taken into ac- 
count. Nor is there any very general 
agreement on the subject. In the case of 
certain public men, for example, who, while 
admittedly well into their seventh or eighth 
decade, retain such genuinely youthful 
vigor that the word “old” has merely a 
chronological application, we hesitate to 
use it in regard to them. It is plainly ir- 
relevant in such cases, for there are so 
many more important things to say about 
these splendid veterans. 

If the word “old” had merely that chron- 
ological significance, no one would mind 
it; but unfortunately it carries with it a 
certain derogatory, or, at least, condescend- 
ing implication—‘ old and done for,” or 
“ out of the game.” Now, a man need not 
be eighty, or even sixty, to be that. Men 
half those ages, and even younger, are 
often “ done for” and “ out of the game.” 
Failure and disability are common to 
young and old alike. The older a man is, 
the more likely he is to be successful, for 
he has had more time to succeed in. He 
is all the more likely, too, to be efficient, 
for he has had more time to learn. When 
men combine the energy of youth with the 
experience of maturity, to call them “ old ” 
with any other inference than that it has 
naturally taken some years for them to ef- 
fect this valuable combination is but to be 
stupidly youthful. 


WOMAN’S DEFIANCE OF CHRONOLOGY 


Women show their usual practical wis- 
dom in concealing, more or less successful- 
ly, the number of their years. 

“IT am just twenty-five,” says a young 
woman in one of Mr. Zangwill’s plays. 
“In ten years I shall be thirty.” 

And who shall dare to blame women for 
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WHEN 


their pious fraud, while the word “ old” 
retains the misleading and insulting impli- 
cation it too commonly possesses? 

In the case of men, of course, the impli- 
cation often carries the further disability 
of threatening their livelihood, by suggest- 
ing that they are past certain activities. In 
some businesses, as is well known, it is 
perilous for a man of forty to lose his job, 
for the chances of his getting another as 
good are cruelly precarious. Who has not 
seen the pathetic, apologetic-look on the 
faces of such men, whose bread and butter, 
and that of their families, is threatened 
because they are growing gray at the 
brows? 

Quite young girls have the same fright- 
ened look as they anxiously detect the first 
faint penciling of a coming wrinkle under 
their pretty eyes, and shudder to think 
that the appalling age of twenty-five is al- 
most upon them, without their being mar- 
ried, or even engaged. Young men, too, 
pucker their smooth foreheads into prema- 
ture lines as they hear the surf of time 
beating on the rocks of thirty, without their 
having as yet “made good ”—which, in 
our age of false materialistic ideals, too 
often means that they have as yet acquired 
only one automobile. 

It is still more pathetic to watch the 
faces of those whose years have actually 
begun to mount up and “ thunder loudly 
in the index ” — distinguished, wise, or 
beautiful people who are old, or perhaps 
only elderly—as they mark the ill-con- 
cealed impatience in youthful eyes when 
they venture to talk. Usually, of course, 
they talk much more wisely and wittily, 
and generally more to the purpose, than 


the callow chatterers; but the look in the. 


eyes of youth says so plainly: 

“Those tedious old fools!” 

Worse still, perhaps, to hear themselves, 
with the boisterous bad taste of good na- 
ture, congratulated on being seventy or 
eighty “ years young.” If the teaching of 
manners is still anywhere included in the 
curriculum of youthful education, such 
phrases should be gibbeted as awful ex- 
amples of well-meant vulgarity. Antiquity, 
which in so many other matters was ahead 
of us, particularly in the matter of breed- 
ing, had a very different attitude toward 
age, as Cicero’s manner of addressing a 
young man bears evidence. 

“May you early prove an old man!” he 
exclaimed; meaning that he wished his 
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friend to learn the wisdom of age without 
waiting for age to attain it. 

Vergil speaks of “a tough, robust, green 
old age”’ as the crowning success of life; 
and Vergil died a young man—that is, he 
was only fifty-one. But, of course, there 
was no lack of young men, in Vergil’s day 
as in ours, dogmatically eager to teach their 
parents the business of life, as we are re- 
minded by the Latin motto about those 
who, before their beards have sprouted, 
would instruct their elders in wisdom— 
“ante barbam doces senes.” 

On the whole, though, to do justice to 
the present times, I think that the world 
in general is growing more sensible in this 
matter. If there is less conventional rever- 
ence for age than there used to be, merely 
as age, there is perhaps more genuine re- 
spect for it when accompanied by valuable 
experience. And, after all, this is as it 
should be, for, as Seneca says, “the old 
man who can exhibit no proof of having 
lived a long time except his age” is no 
particular object for reverence. Mere col- 
orless or foolish longevity is not important, 
though as physical curiosities some charac- 
terless centenarians may have their interest 
for men of science. As a rule, their vanity 
in their survival is even more tiresome than 
the vanity of young people in their youth, 
and neither can be regarded as attractive 
companions. 


“OLD AGE HATH YET ITS HONOR” 


But the value of vital old people to the 
community, in the transaction of public af- 
fairs and in the direction of great busi- 
nesses, is being more generally recognized 
—no little, perhaps, as the result of opti- 
mistic experimentation with very young 
men. Nothing could have more forcibly 
brought that value home to the general 
consciousness than the mature and even 
advanced ages of the men who have recent- 
ly had to handle for us the conduct and 
issues of the greatest war in history, and 
to ride the storm of a disrupted and con- 
vulsively reorganizing world. 

The old man is like Tommy Atkins in 
Kipling’s ballad. In quiet times he is el- 
bowed aside, talked down, and treated any- 
how ‘by vociferous, dogmatic youth; but 
when the pinch comes, hats are off to the 
old gentleman. If he has lost his taste for 
baseball, and has even abandoned golf, he 
is seen to possess what is even more valu- 
able than efficiency in those noble sports— 
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that “ precious jewel in his head ” which is 
brains; that distilled essence of living 
which is wisdom. At such times seniores 
are seen to be priores in more ways than 
one. 

Apart from this growing recognition of 
senile efficiency, we find practical illustra- 
tion of a general tendency to extend to per- 
sons over thirty that right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness which, a gen- 
eration ago, was largely considered forfeit 
with advancing years. It was not expected 
of such mature persons to go on being 
young, however youthful they might feel 
or look; for them to enjoy themselves like 
young people was hardly seemly. Fathers 
and mothers, however few their years, be- 
came ipso facto middle-aged, and were ex- 
pected to “settle down.” Any symptoms 
of really enjoying life on their part were 
looked upon as eccentric, almost immoral. 
They were expected to fold their hands and 
wait, to sit around pathetically smiling and 
nodding their heads, while the young peo- 
ple chose their partners and revolved in 
the mazy waltz. 


THE DANCE PRESERVATIVE OF YOUTH 


Twenty years ago, the revolution which 
has since taken place would have been un- 
imaginable. No one foresaw that those 
placid elders sitting around in retrospective 
conversation and shawls would suddenly 
kick over the traces, throw down the 
tyranny of their youngsters, and defiantly 
take the floor for themselves; but that is 
just what they did. It was a famous vic- 
tory, and it was one the fruits of which are 
seen in many directions. 

That spirit of the dance, which has de- 
creed that no one’s dancing days are over 
so long as he or she can dance, has danced 
away many other cobwebbed restraints and 
superstitions. It has brought about a cam- 
araderie between the ages which has result- 
ed in the surprising discovery of how much 
youth they all have in common. It has 
brought the generations into a fraternizing 
sympathy which the old arbitrary barriers 
made impossible. Shakespeare’s “ Seven 
Ages of Man,” with its fire-proof doors, so 
to speak, between the successive stages of 
life, reads strangely antiquated to-day, 


when the “ lean and slippered pantaloon ” 
has donned pumps and skips it with the 
fairest. 

And where are the old maids and old 
bachelors of yesteryear? The age-limit for 
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romance has been advanced beyond the 
dreams of the women of a generation ago. 
There are no more old maids like those of 
the Victorian novels, condemned to wither 
on the stalk at thirty, and from then on to 
contemplate a boundless Sahara of spin- 
sterhood, wanly supporting existence on an 
occasional compliment pityingly elaborated 
for their benefit by some “ old beau ” ac- 
quaintance of the family. 

As for the old beau himself, whither has 
he fled? If there are any old beaus to- 
day, they must certainly be too old to get 
about—for none has been seen out-of-doors 
this many a day. 


NO AGE-LIMIT FOR ROMANCE 


When Goethe, at the age of seventy-six, 
danced for hours together with nineteen- 
year-old Ulrique de Lewetzow, Weimar, of 
course, was very much scandalized. Re- 
membering what an astonishing old man 
Goethe was, possessing splendid health and 
manly beauty, and overflowing with animal 
spirits as well as mental energy, I am in- 
clined to think that our changed times 
would be less inclined to frown oh the en- 
amored sage than to congratulate him. 

From all accounts, Uirique herself does 
not seem to have found the adoration of 
her illustrious septuagenarian either ab- 
surd or distasteful. She would probably 
have become his wife, had not her mother 
and the poet’s own children opposed the 
match, in spite of the good offices of Goe- 
the’s friend and patron; the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, who made a formal offer 
on the veteran’s behalf for the young lady’s 
hand. 

Goethe took the repulse like a love-sick 
boy, fell really ill over it, and was only re- 
stored to his usual spirits by subsequent 
flirtations, though his passion for blue- 
eyed, laughing Ulrique was his last serious 
one—as, I suppose it will be remarked, it 
might well be. While it lasted—two years, 
for Ulrique was seventeen when Goethe 
first met her—the romance proved a won- 
derful inspiration to the great old poet, 
and its unhappy ending produced one of 
the most vigorously impassioned of all his 
poems. 

Centuries before, a similarly vigorous 
old Greek poet, Mimnermus, near his hun- 
dredth year, had loved Nanno, the flute- 
player, with a like passion, and he ended 
his life, like Goethe, with an energetic 
prayer to Aphrodite: 
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“ Oh, 
thee!” 

Goethe’s last coherent words are said to 
have referred to a woman’s face dreamed 
in his final delirium: 

“ What a pretty woman’s head with 
black curls on a black ground!” he ex- 
claimed, and died soon after. 

Goethe is one of the most striking of 
many examples of men attaining a great 
age who seemed incapable of growing old, 
in the usual derogatory sense of that word. 
Both physically and intellectually he was 
overflowing with energy to the last, and in 
living and writing he was equally vigorous. 
He was neither maudlin nor senescent in 
either, but essentially young in the sense 
of his vital forces being at their height, and 
fully under his control. The lover of Ul- 
rique de Lewetzow at seventy-six, he was 
the author of the second part of “ Faust ” 
at eighty. 


golden Aphrodite, if I forget 


GOETHE NOT A MISER OF LIFE 


There is one feature about Goethe’s won- 
derfully efficient old age worth noting—it 
had not been achieved by any parsimonious 
thrift of himself. He had given himself 
to life freely, with almost too careless a 
prodigality. 

Many men who achieve long lives are 
self-confessed usurers of themselves. They 
have been watchfully careful livers, as if 
making a business of longevity, caring not 
so much to crowd their years with glorious 
life as to lengthen them by keeping them 
jean with self-denial. Their notion was to 
live long rather than to live richly—and 
they had their reward in octogenarian com- 
placence. Through the slow, cipherlike 
years they ate and drank nothing that was 
bad for them, and exercised, and generally 
existed, according to schedule; and they 
could boast at the last that one twelve- 
month had been precisely like another in 
the whole blameless—and, one might add, 
flameless—succession. 

Goethe’s Titanic old age had far from 
such an arid record. He could not, for in- 
stance, like the model old man Adam, in 
“As You Like It,” attribute his longevity 
to abstinence from “hot and rebellious 
liquors,” for all his life he drank wine not 
wisely but too well. In his eightieth year 
he was still enjoying his one or two bottles 
of red wine a day—though, it must be add- 
ed, he did not advise that course to others, 
not considering wine good for intellectual 
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work, and lamenting its destructive effect 
on his friend Schiller. 

Doubtless he might have lived still long- 
er had he lived more carefully, but then to 
live carefully he would have had to be 
some one else. We should have lost Goe- 
the and gained, perhaps, in lean exchange, 
another Luigi Cornaro, that classic cente- 
narian whom Tintoretto painted, and who 
was one of the wonders of the sixteenth 
century. 


A FAMOUS ITALIAN CENTENARIAN 


But I must not leave Cornaro with that 
slighting reference. Though he does not 
appear to have done much with his life of 
one hundred and two years, except to keep 
a stern eye on himself in the practise of his 
pet system of “ The Temperate Life ”— 
“La Vita Sobria ’—he seems to have been 
a man of some impressiveness of character, 
and a public-spirited citizen of Venice. His 
book, apart from its historic importance, 
has a certain quaint attractiveness in its 
simplicity, and undoubtedly contains no 
little common sense, as applicable to-day 
as when it was written. 

At the age of forty Cornaro became 
very much concerned about his health, the 
infirm condition of which he attributes to 
his previous “ intemperate ” life—using the 
word, however, not in our narrow sense, 
but more in reference to eating than to 
drinking. In both he had erred, but glut- 
tony, according to him, was the great be- 
setting sin of Italy in the sixteenth century, 
and it is chiefly against gluttony—like a 
sixteenth-century Horace Fletcher — that 
he directs the four eloquent “ discourses ” 
of his “ Vita Sobria,” written respectively 
at the ages of eighty-three, eighty-six, 
ninety-one, and ninety-five. It is wonder- 
ful what prophetic fervor he can bring to 
this rather uninspiring subject, what tears 
he can shed over friends who have gone 
down untimely slain on the battle-field of 
the dinner-table, with what rapturous elo- 
quence he can descant on the virtues and 
blessings of a “ sober ” diet. 

Such negative preoccupation with food, 
to some of us, may well seem even more 
tiresome than the gastronomic ecstasies of 
the gourmet. Your Brillat-Savarin is cre- 
ative and witty, but your Fletchers and 
Cornaros are too hungrily in earnest to 
smile, and there is a distressingly scrip- 
tural unction about their raptures of hy- 
gienic asceticism. 
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“Oh, how profitable it is to the old to 
eat but little!”’ exclaims Cornaro, with sub- 
lime exaltation. “I, accordingly, who 
am filled with the knowledge of this truth, 
eat only what is enough to sustain my life. 
My food is as follows—first, bread; then 
bread soup or light broth, with an egg, or 
some other nice little dish of this kind. Of 
meats, I eat veal, kid, and mutton. I eat 
fowls of all kinds, as well as partridges and 
birds like the thrush. I also partake of 
such salt-water fish as the goldney or the 
like; and among the various fresh-water 
kinds, the pike and others.” 

Diet is, I am aware, almost a sacred sub- 
ject, not to be spoken of lightly; yet I can- 
not but think there is no surer sign of age 
than nervous preoccupation with the choice 
of food. Doubtless, temperance in all 
things is the way of wisdom; but the mo- 
ment a man begins to talk, think, and 
dream diet, he begins to grow old, however 
few his years, and however many more his 
dieting may bring him. One of the surest 
signs of Goethe’s eternal youth was that he 
ate and drank everything as it came along, 
without thought of the nice balance of pro- 
teids and carbohydrates, and reserved his 
thoughts for other matters than the de- 
natured, predigested menu. Really young 
people of whatever age don’t think about 
their food; they eat and enjoy it, and then 
forget it. 

Miserliness in regard to money was an 
earmark of age made much of by the old 
writers. Says Terence: 

In everything else we are made wiser by age; 
but this one vice is inseparable from it, that we 
are all apt to be more worldly, more fond of 
money-making, more close-fisted, more grasping, 
than is either needful or becoming. 

The old miser and the usurer have been 
favorite characters in drama, from Plautus 
to Moliére and Balzac; yet miserliness is 
not so much a question of years as of tem- 
perament. There are plenty of young mi- 
sers, particularly, perhaps, among pretty 
young women; and child misers, unfortu- 
nately, are all too common. Meanness and 
the spirit of selfish hoarding are found in 
all the seven ages. Like most of our quali- 
ties, these ugly vices are born with us 
rather than acquired. 


NOT ALL OF US ARE BORN YOUNG 


The quality of youth, too, is largely a 
matter of heredity, of constitution. It is 


assumed that we are all born young, but 
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there never was a greater mistake. The 
commonplace phrase which reminds us 
that some are born old is true enough. The 
trouble with no few people is that they are 
born old into a young world. For the 
world, as any one who loves the out-of- 
doors is happy in knowing, is still trium- 
phantly, absurdly, and romantically young, 
and in spite of its countless millions of 
years it gives promise of remaining so for 
a few eons yet. 

Years, indeed—and it is no flattering 
unction to say so—have little to do, one 
way or the other, with being young or old. 
Most of the supposed characteristics of age 
are also found in very young people, and 
vice versa. Some, as Mrs. Browning wrote, 
are “sexagenary at sixteen,” while some 
are sixteen at sixty. 


Call him not old, whose visionary brain 

Holds o’er the past its undivided reign. 

For him in vain the envious seasons roll 

Who bears eternal summer in his soul. 

Turn to the record where his years are told, 
Count his gray hairs—they cannot make him old. 


The roll-call of long-lived men who 
could not grow old is no short one. A few 
of its great names are Zeno (one hundred), 
Diogenes (ninety), Galen (past eighty), 
Cato, who learned Greek at eighty, and 
lived nearly a century; Titian, who painted 
till he was ninety-eight, and died at ninety- 
nine; Sir Christopher Wren (ninety-one), 
and Sir Isaac Newton (ninety-one). Our 
own times have been dominated by ever- 
young old men, such as Gladstone, Bis- 
marck, Moltke, Herbert Spencer, Clémen- 
ceau, and Bryce. 

Metchnikoff believes that our mortal 
span can easily be extended to a hundred 
and fifty years. No man is old so long as 
he is vitally interested in his work and his 
play. An active brain, an innocent heart, 
an enthusiastic temper, and a good consti- 
tution—taken reasonable care of—defy 
time. 

Among other symptoms, one might say 
that a man is not old till he ceases to fall 
in love, begins to think too much about 
diet, and carries a pocket thermometer to 
take his own temperature, and a pocket 
mirror to examine his tongue. He shows 
signs of age when he begins to say that 
“times are changed,” and to speak of 
young people as a separate and disappoint- 
ing class. 

The oldest of us may always be young 
to some one. 

















The Uncharted Sea 


BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


Illustrated by Gerald Leake 


AMUEL GARFINKLE sat very quiet- 
." ly after the irritating voice of Captain 
Evans had died away. It was Evans’s 
habit to break into a conversation abruptly 
by catching at a name, a date, a phrase, to 
utter some horribly pertinent remark, and 
then to withdraw. 

“ T’d hate to go shooting with that man,” 
Garfinkle had said once. “ He is always 
firing at another man’s bird.” 

On this occasion I perceived that Evans 
had stirred my grave and discreet friend to 
the depths. His somber blue eyes followed 
the captain from the room as one follows 
the departure of a dangerous animal; but 
he said nothing, drank his beer, and pres- 
ently rose. 

“‘T’ll be with you,” I said, “ as far as the 
park.” 

Out in the fresh, chill air of a summer 
night in San Francisco, we both buttoned 
our overcoats and gave a glance at the 
shimmering stars, as sailormen will. Then 
we turned westward and proceeded briskly 
on our way. 

“What did Evans ever know of Lucretia 
Eastman?” I asked presently. 

“ Nothing,” Garfinkle answered curtly. 
“ He is an indelicate ass!” 

“So he is,” I assented; “ but, after all, 
Mrs. Eastman was pretty well known in 
her day. I used to hear quite a good deal 
about her, one way and another. There 
was no doubt in the minds of most that she 
married Tom Eastman for his money. 
Evans merely summed it up when he said 
she was mercenary.” 

“A poor word to use loosely,” Garfinkle 
returned. “ Far be it from me to stand up 
for worldliness in love-affairs, but Lucretia 
did her best. If you recall the story at all, 


you must admit that she made a man of 
Eastman.”’ 

“He was crazy about her,” I replied. 
“ He gave her everything he had, worshiped 
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the ground she walked on, obeyed her 
whims, and paid the price. She quit him 
cold.” 

It is Garfinkle’s business to know some- 
thing accurately about every man and 
every ship that uses the Pacific. Profession- 
ally, he is a trusted investigator for Lloyds; 
socially, he is a rather austere, gentle, lik- 
able chap, with a vein of sentiment under- 
running his trained discretion. Now he 
seemed to warm up over the affair that 
Evans’s unlucky burst had made our topic. 

“I know about that,” he told me. “I 
knew Lucretia when she was eighteen, the 
prettiest girl in California and the toast of 
the beaus. I knew Tom Eastman from the 
time he went into his father’s business till 
he came crash on the rocks with that imp- 
ish girl from Alaska. They said Lucretia 
married Tom, after that, because old East- 
man promised her a fortune. They said 
the same thing when Lucretia stuck to her 
husband the time he was nearly banished 
from society for cheating at cards in his 
own home. Money, money, money—every- 
body said that was why Lucretia stayed by 
her bargain. Then—” 

“Then, just when Tom was down and 
out financially, as she thought, and the 
Eastman fortune gone, she quit him for—” 

Garfinkle sighed heavily. 

“T told Lucretia that some day I would 
be the only person who knew the truth. 
She laid her pink finger on her lip and 
smiled mysteriously at me, as if I didn’t 
know the truth myself—the clear, bright, 
unmistakable, lovely, beautiful truth!” 

“ Was the truth beautiful?” I demanded. 

“ Ah!” my friend murmured. “ What 
could be lovelier than a logical, rational, 
definite solution of a problem in life? Yet, 
when a handsome, educated, witty, wise 
woman finds her reason, her mentality, and 
her soul revolted—when she takes thought 
of ‘the value of her virtue, of her wit, of her 
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beauty, of her loyalty, and demands its 
lawful price—we go forth like that wild ass 
Evans and call her mercenary. Pooh!” 

“You admitted yourself that Lucretia 
made a man of Eastman,” I said feebly. 

“ My God!” Garfinkle retorted. “‘ You 
believe that—that the chief end of woman 
is to make a man of a scoundrel? That 
loveliness, good temper, resourcefulness, sa- 
gacity, intuition, spirituality, and divine 
aspiration have no object in this world ex- 
cept to give a woman the opportunity to 
raise a wastrel from the dirt, to stiffen a 
coward to his duty, to keep a fool from his 
folly? Pooh!” 

“T always like to think of woman’s best 
and highest virtue, which is constancy,” I 
murmured. 

Garfinkle resumed his direct stride up 
the hill. 

“| know!” he said roughly. “ Constancy 
—to what? To a drunkard, to a pilferer, 
to a rascal?” 

“Tom Eastman 
things,” I protested. 

Garfinkle did not answer at first. 
he stopped once more and faced me. 

“ For Lucretia’s sake I have kept still. 
What I might tell would never make the 
world think the less hardly of her, and 
might make many curse her roundly. She 
defied the great illusion—the illusion that 
we men keep intact at the expense of our 
souls. She was, in a word, inconstant. She 
dropped Tom Eastman when he finally 
failed to make good.” 

“ For another man!” 

“For Ralph Underwood,” 
added bluntly. 

“ Then it was Underwood?” 

“It was, is, and forever shall be,” Gar- 
finkle returned solemnly. ~““.That ass 
Evans! Calling Lucretia mercenary!” My 
companion turned half-way round and 
gazed back over the city below us. When 
he spoke he included it in a single, explo- 
sive anathema. “ Damn!” 

“ With all my heart! But tell me about 
Lucretia. If I am not mistaken, you 
thought a lot of her.” 

“I was in love with her,” he answered 
quietly. 

I stared at him in astonishment. Gar- 
finkle is a man one never thinks of as sub- 
ject to the tender passions. He is so pro- 
fessional, so discreet, so austere; and he 
confessed that he had been in love with the 
supreme adventuress of a decade! 


was none of these 


Then 


Garfinkle 
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At the top of the hill we sat down, chilly 
as it was, and Garfinkle resumed his tirade 
against Evans. It matters little what he 
said of him. Presently he swung off into 
a eulogy of Lucretia Eastman, then into 
her history; and before I knew it he was 
deep in the story of her amazing career. 


II 


“ THe first time I met her she was eight- 
een,” he told me. “She was a lissom, 
piquant girl just coming into maturity. 
Like most girls of her age and breeding, she 
was restless and vivacious. She liked the 
company of men—of all men. The old- 
sters thronged about her, and the young 
chaps nibbled their nails jealously. Though 
her people were poor, it was thoroughly 
understood that she would marry well. 
You remember Tom Eastman?” 

“ Yes,” I muttered. 

“One night’ when we were all out at a 
week-end in San Mateo, and Lucretia was 
supreme, I caught sight of Tom halted in 
a doorway, staring at her. The girl looked 
past a dozen men and saw him, and some- 
thing flashed between them. Eastman 
turned away and stumbled slightly as he 
went into the garden. 

“They were married six months later, 
and went to Japan for the honeymoon. 
Old Eastman sent for me when the couple 
were four months gone. The man had a 
drawer full of gold half-open before him 
when I entered his inner office. 

“* Garfinkle,’ he said, after a peer 
around to see if we were alone, ‘I want 
you to go to Yokohama and settle with a 
woman who is bleeding Tom.’ 

“I did it. Tom was very grateful, al- 
most fawning on me. When my business 
was over, and the woman despatched to 
Singapore, I asked him plainly: 

“* How much does your wife know of 
this?’ 

“*T don’t know,’ he said; ‘ but I’ll make 
it up to her. She’s a fine girl, Garfinkle!’ 

“ How much she really knew I am not 
sure; but a year later Tom was in trouble 
once more. His father sent for me, and 
we had it out in old Eastman’s private 
office. The details don’t matter; but what 
does matter is what the father told the son, 
repeating the old cry, the old watchword 
of us men: 


“* Treat Lucretia well,’ he said. ‘ She’s 


loyal. Whatever you do, Tom, don’t spoil 
your standing with her. What you need is 

















a good woman to pull you through. Don’t 
be an acs, Tom.’ 

“Tom Eastman bought Lucretia a forty- 
thousand-dollar place, and ordered a yacht 
which was to be called by her name. He 
pitched into business and steadied up for a 
year. Every time I got back to San Fran- 
cisco from a business trip I would hear the 
gossips whispering about Lucretia East- 
man’s happiness. ‘ Tom adores her!’ they 
would cackle, and they wagged their heads 
and simpered and admired the success of 
the great illusion. Behind the scenes, 
where the play was staged, one heard other 
things. The real fact of the matter was, 
Tom Eastman was yellow. He was worth- 
less. In spite of the fact that he really 
worshiped his lovely, witty, even-tempered 
wife, he was forever at the beck and call of 
the degraded men and women who prey on 
money. He couldn’t stand the pace. His 
money dwindled, and he had to come back 
on the old man. There came a day when 
once more I was summoned to the private 
office for a consultation. The gist of the 
matter was that Tom had been caught in a 
forgery. 

“* There is one person I want to save,’ 
said old man Eastman. 

“We looked at each other a moment. 

“* Tom?’ I said. 

“ Eastman did not nod. 

“ * No—Lucretia,’ he murmured. 

“ Tom stirred in his chair—he was grow- 
ing sluggish and slightly obese—and as- 
sumed an air of injured virtue. 

“* There’s no use of crying over spilt 
milk,’ he said in his new, rough way. ‘ The 
whole matter simmers down to this, as I 
told father—Lucretia is not behaving right. 
It’s driving me mad. I’m not responsible. 
I had to raise that money—for her!’ 

“For an instant I felt like getting up 
and telling them to go settle their affairs 
_ themselves; but, after all, I was there on 
business. I waited. Old Eastman coughed 
and then dismissed Tom. 

“* The truth of the matter is,’ the old 
man said when his son was gone, ‘ Lucretia 
is getting dissatisfied with Tom. Tom is 
an ass. I blame him severely; but at the 
same time I look at things reasonably, 
clearly. Lucretia has no real grievance. 
She only thinks she has. Why, look at 
what Tom did—went and risked his foolish 
neck to raise money to buy her a new car, 
and refurnished the yacht! Not many hus- 
bands would do that.’ 
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““* And what of Mrs. Eastman—Lucre- 
tia?’ I suggested. 

“*She’s getting too fond of a fellow 
who’s probably telling her she’s an abused 
woman,’ Eastman replied, with an assump- 
tion of severity which I saw was false. ‘A 
captain named Underwood.’ 

‘“‘T fancy my surprise showed in my face, 
for the old fellow promptly explained. 

“*Oh, no! There’s nothing one can 
really lay one’s finger on. Lucretia is a 
good girl; but you see—the rift in the lute 
—the first step! She must be saved from 
such a disaster.’ 

‘“‘T was pretty stiff. 

“*] have the honor to be a friend of 
Mrs. Eastman,’ I told him roundly. ‘I 
am also a friend of Underwood—a man I 
specially admire. I will not believe any- 
thing wrong.’ 

“* There is nothing wrong,’ he respond- 
ed hastily, and peered at me shrewdly. 
*Didn’t I make that plain? But take a 
young woman of undeniable charms, eh? 
Slightly at outs with her husband, eh? 
You see? Tom is very much worried over 
it. It—it cracks his faith in human nature. 
Poor boy! And he relies so on Lucretia!’ 

““* She has been the making of him,’ I 
said. 

“Old Eastman was almost pathetic in 
his delight at my understanding him so 
well. He patted my knee with his pudgy 
hand. 

“*'You see? Tom relies on her. He 
adores her. She mustn’t do anything to 
shake his absolute faith in her.’ 

“And what,’ I demanded, ‘do you 
think would happen to Tom if he—er— 
lost faith in his wife?’ 

“* He would go to the devil!’ 

““* Then your plan is to keep your son 
from going to the devil by making Lucretia 
stick to him?’ 

“* That is my desire,’ he said uneasily. 
‘ Between you and me, I have found Lucre- 
tia’s influence most valuable. There is 
nothing like a good woman’s loyalty to 
keep a man straight—to make him do his 
work. And you know how people would 
blame her if things went wrong. We must 
save her.’ 

“* From Ralph Underwood,’ I added. 

“‘ Now that matters were in the open be- 
tween us, old Eastman became profoundly 
dogmatic. 

““* Men of the world know how to pro- 
tect their womenfolk,’ he said. ‘ What is 
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a woman, no matter how beautiful and ad- him to keep him on the right path. I may 
mired, if she doesn’t fulfil the highest du- tell you, Garfinkle, that I rely on Lucretia 
ties of a wife? Lucretia has allowed petty to do this. It is clearly her duty.’ 

grievances to annoy her, to blind “* And where do 
her to her duty to Tom. I do not I function in this?’ I 









believe her actually fickle — far inquired. 
from it; but she should be F ts “The old chap 
rs was in the doldrums 


again. He hummed 
and coughed and fi- 
nally plumped out: 






“ THE OLDSTERS THRONGED 
ABOUT HER” 


warned.’ He became benevolent. ‘I will *** Go see her!’ 
see to it that she has anything in reason “T rose. My mind was made up. 
that money will buy. I have talked plain- “*You understand that if I go, I go 


ly with Tom. All he needs is the knowl- simply as a business man with full au- 
edge of her loyalty and willingness to help thority to bond Tom for the future?’ 























“ Eastman surrendered at discretion. 
“« Anything!’ he cried. 


Ill 


“T Lost no time in seeking Lucretia. 
At her town house I discovered that she 
was on the yacht, and I soon learned that 
the vessel was at anchor near Belvedere. 
I sought her there on the next afternoon 
after my talk in the Eastman office. I was 
met at the rail by Ralph Underwood, 
dressed in a captain’s uniform, with the 
Eastman colors in his cap-badge. We 
shook hands, and he invited me into his 
cabin. There I came briefly to the point. 

“Vou must resign as skipper of this 
yacht, Ralph,’ I said, and lit my cigar. 

“To my relief he laughed. 

“* All right,’ he said. ‘I had it in mind 
myself. Agreed! Now, in the name of all 
that’s sacred in the business shrines of San 
Francisco, why do you come off to my ship 
and say that?’ 

“*To make my coming interview with 
Lucretia easier,’ I told him. 

“ Underwood was always a nervous chap, 
though he never lost temper or head. He 
got up and looked at the barometer, 
scanned the chart spread on his desk, 
knocked over a vase filled with flowers, and 
stared out of the open window. When he 
turned round, I saw that I could go on. 

“* That thrice-sodden ass of a Tom East- 
man—your employer—is in bad,’ I said. 
‘I’ve been talking with the old man, 4nd 
he puts it up to Lucretia—and you. If 
Lucretia doesn’t stick to Tom, overside 
Tom goes with the devil’s door-knob in his 
fist. You and I know Tom. He blames 
Lucretia.’ 

““* The swine!’ Ralph answered cheerful- 
ly. ‘Lucretia ought to leave him. She’d 
be better off without him. Gad, to think 
how she’s stuck to him through thick and 
thin, and how he’s always stood back and 
bullied and cringed and stormed and wept, 
and finally run to her for help. I can’t see 
how she still loves him!’ 

“T breathed a sigh of relief at that last 
sentence. Things were all right! 

“The wretched thing about it all is 
that Tom has poured into his father’s will- 
ing ear a story of Lucretia’s coldness,’ I 
continued. ‘ And they blame it to you.’ 


““*T wish it were true,’ he said quietly. 
‘I came over to this packet from the North 
Star because Tom Eastman specially made 
it a point. 


He’s got the yacht all pro- 
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visioned for a northern cruise, and he want- 
ed a first-chop skipper and a gentleman; 
but in the six weeks I’ve been here, I tell 
you fairly, Garfinkle, I’m sick of the job. 
I’ve got rudimentary notions about loyalty 
to my owners and all that. So long as I 
keep the position, I do what I think is for 
his interests; but the long and short of it 
is, I’m sick of it. Tom’s a frightful ass, a 
fool, a rascal!’ 

“* A coward,’ I agreed. ‘ But the fact 
remains that he’s in a bad hole. He’s gone 
and invoked the good old rule that says a 
man doesn’t go to the devil unless a wo- 
man sends him. So off you go, and I talk 
to Lucretia.’ 

‘“* Underwood looked at me steadily. 

“*T go,’ he said. ‘ But you will do me 
a favor.’ 

** Readily.’ 

““* If Mrs. Eastman needs me or my help, 
or can use me, or wants me, tell me.’ 

“*T sha’n’t!’ I replied, and was off. 

“Lucretia received me pleasantly in the 
private saloon specially furnished for her 
abaft the mainmast. I will swear that she 
looked barely eighteen, and she showed not 
the slightest trace of sadness, worry, or dis- 
illusionment. I was an old friend, and she 
made me comfortable and rang for tea. 

““*T can detect your professional air,’ 
she told me with a smile. ‘ You are on 
business.’ 

“*]T am, Lucretia,’ I answered promptly. 
‘I beg you to believe that I shouldn’t be 
here at all if it weren’t for my feeling that 
I am the one man mixed up in this affair 
who can talk to you without making words 
an insult.’ 

“*T am twenty-five, married, white, and 
in full possession of my senses,’ she re- 
turned easily. ‘What is it? Am I bank- 
rupt? Or are you in love and want to tell 
me about it?’ 

“*T am in love,’ I returned, ‘ but I don’t 
want to tell you about it.’ 

““* You were always discreet.’ 

““* God knows I hope you will think so,’ 
I answered seriously. ‘I am here for your 
husband—Tom.’ 

‘““*T know his name,’ she remarked with 
a faint flush. 

““* He’s in trouble,’ I went on. ‘I have 
had a talk with his father. The matter is 
adjusted—or will be when you consent.’ 

‘“‘ At that instant something told me that 
the girl before me was preparing to hide 
from me something which she thought had 
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been detected. 
an interrogatory glance on her part, a quick 
veiling of the cloudless eyes. I led right 
into the heart of the matter. 

“*Tom is afraid you have lost faith in 
him. 


away from him. He is terribly distressed. 


He admits that he has been wrong in some 


things; but he and his father would depre- 


cate in the most em- 
phatic way any dis- 
play of your sense 
of injury at his 
hands.’ 

‘Go on,’ she 
said, looking at me steadily. 
she was! 

“*Tn brief, he depends on your love to 
uphold him—to keep him going the straight 
road,’ I said stoutly. ‘I think I may go so 


How young 


far as to say that he asks for your con- 
tinued loyalty and your help. 
he worships you!’ 

“She ignored this calmly. 


You know 
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It was the merest flash of 


He is afraid you are being weaned 
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““* What has he done now?’ she asked 
simply. 

“ | explained curtly that the refurnishing 
of the yacht had cost him a forgery. 





“ LUCRETIA IS NOT BEHAV- 
ING RIGHT. I HAD TO RAISE 
THAT MONEY—FOR HER!” 


“* Granted,’ she re- 
sponded, with a faint 
stiffening, a quiet brac- 
ing of her fine figure. 
* But what has he done 
that nobody knows of 


yet? You see, he 
wants me to be pre- 
pared. Would it not 


be the kindest way to 
tell me the whole story 
outright?’ 


a case of forgery is bad 


* * Surely 
enough,’ I murmured. 
“*Ts it?’ she retorted. 


‘How much do 
you know about Tom—about his career 
since we were married?’ 

** Not much,’ I lied. 

“She rose and went to the window. 
There she stood a long while. When she 
turned to me again it was with a question. 
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“* You visited Captain Underwood first 
—why?’ 

“T tried to formulate some reply about 
it being courteous to pay one’s respects to 
the commander of a vessel first, but it died 
on my lips. 

“* He is leaving,’ I stammered. 

“ « Why?’ 

“*Tn order to make it easier for your 
husband to deny gossip,’ I told her. 

“* Which he started,’ she said suddenly. 
Then she seated herself. I saw that she 
was on the point of tears; but she con- 
trolled her emotion successfully and smiled. 
‘I think that we had better keep this con- 
versation on a purely business footing,’ she 
said, and I saw the trembling of her lip. 

“*Tt might be easier,’ I replied. 

“* Tn that case we shall admit that when 
I married my husband, a poor girl, I was 
supposed to bring into the partnership a 
certain capital,’ she continued. ‘ Instead 
of a dowry of lands and money, I brought 
—well, a large capital of respectability. In 
return for Tom’s money I stuck by him, 
closed my ears and eyes to his doings, cov- 
ered up his errors, never stood aloof, al- 
ways picked him up when he fell, stood 


sponsor for his ability and his energy, and 
gave him always the refuge of my love. I 
was very young when I made the bargain. 


I feel very old now. 
exhausted.’ 

** Yes?’ I murmured. 

‘““* So I have a proposal to make, seeing 
we are come to such details.’ Lucretia 
looked at me squarely. ‘I think Tom 
ought to promise to repay me some of my 
capital—to make good what he has spent.’ 

“*] gather an inkling of your meaning,’ 
I said. ‘ But just what do you mean?’ 

“She elaborated it carefully, so that I 
knew she had been long thinking of this. 
In her was the dramatic instinct, which is 
in all women—the instinct to bring an in- 
tolerable situation to a finale which is con- 
clusive, ineluctable, and decisive. 

“*T want him to lay his plans to suc- 
ceed in business,’ she said. ‘ He has had 
to forge to pay me what he thinks I insist 
on. That must stop. He must make his 
money honestly and by himself. I will 
help him. He is clever. I want something 
definite to go on, some one thing which, if 
he succeeds in it, will show me that he is in 
earnest and can stand on his own feet.’ 

‘““* If he fails?’ I whispered, appalled at 
her calmness. 


My capital is almost 
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“* Then,’ she said, lifting her glimmer- 

ing eyes to mine, ‘ I shall quit.’ 
IV 

“T ATTEMPTED to argue with her that in 
ordinary business life one doesn’t so readily 
find opportunities for the display of sud- 
den and brilliant talent. 

“* What you ask for is some one tre- 
mendous act which sets him right with the 
world and with you,’ I told her. ‘ It’s out 
of the question. I have arranged that no 
more trouble will accrue over his last error. 
He starts, so to speak, with a clean sheet.’ 

“* Not with me!’ she exclaimed. 

“* You want—you want what?’ I in- 
sisted. ‘ Redress for the injuries of the 
past? Or an excuse for abandoning your 
husband?’ 

“‘ Her cheeks blazed and her eyes flashed 
at the insinuation; but duty lay clear be- 
fore me. My business was to adjust this 
difficulty and go back to my employer with 
word that Tom Eastman would have no 
domestic burdens to bear, no old debts to 
settle, and a plain road to future success. 
And I presume I yielded slightly to a per- 
sonal but not ignoble wish to see Lucretia 
stand forth in a really fine, splendid light. 
I was playing the game as men play it— 
and I was dwelling hard on the law that a 
woman’s great virtue and grand justifica- 
tion is constancy to her husband. 

““*T know you have only Tom’s good in 
mind—at heart,’ I urged her. ‘ My sug- 
gestion was meant for the best—a mere 
hint of how the world looks at this. I hope 
you will agree to drop this notion of mak- 
ing your husband perform some crowning 
feat, and will steady yourself to assist him 
in the slow retrieval of his almost wrecked 
career.’ 

“ Lucretia studied this silently. 
she said in a startling voice: 

‘““*T must keep my self-respect.’ 

“* You have it in full measure,’ I re- 
turned earnestly; ‘as well as the respect 
and homage of society.’ 

“‘T didn’t like the way she laughed at me. 
There was an undercurrent of strained 
nerves. She stuck to her point. 

““* After all, you come to me and tell me 
that my husband has reached the turning- 
point,’ she said, leaning forward with what 
was almost eagerness. ‘ You have covered 
up his—his wrong-doing—which you infer 
was meritorious because he did it to give 
me money. But you also come to me say- 
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ing that I must be loyal, which I have 
been; that I must help him, which has al- 
ways been my purpose; that I must keep 
him straight, which is more than God asks 
of any wife. I tell you I have come to the 
turning-point myself. For years I have 
spent my youth and my love to keep Tom 
straight. He doesn’t care—has never cared, 
except when he got into trouble. I’ve been 
alone all these years—nobody to go to 
when I am in trouble; nobody to do any- 
thing for me but demand that I should 
smile when things were dark, and be loyal 
to a man who is unworthy of my loyalty. 
Now I’m going to save my own soul. I’m 
going to exact some repayment for all I 
have spent and wasted on Tom. Three 
years ago—two years ago—six months ago 
I would have simply accepted the proposal 
you make, and would have been glad of the 
chance to make Tom a man. The time is 
past when I can do it. He’s got to make 
a man of himself and show me he is a man. 
He’s got to do it soon—or I quit.’ 

“* But how?’ I demanded. ‘ What spe- 


cific thing must he do—make a hundred 
thousand dollars?’ 
“ Lucretia laughed in my face. 


“* Always money!’ she said mockingly. 
‘A hundred thousand dollars? No! You 
go tell Tom and his father that until and 
unless he plays the man for one minute— 
for one second, so that I can forget every- 
thing else and only thank God that my 
husband is a man, I quit!’ 

“ Experience has taught me that many 
a wife requires some virtue in the man she 
loves which nobody else would ever dream 
he lacked or should display. It struck me 
swiftly that there was some fundamental 
omission in Tom Eastman’s make-up. What 
could it be? But I had a more pertinent 
question to find an answer to. 

“* You say if he doesn’t prove himself 
a man, you will quit. Quit what?’ I said 
gently. ‘For what? For—for whom?’ 

“Was it a response to my query that I 
got from the profound glance of her starry 
eyes? I do not know. In silence I rose 
and went away. I cursed Tom Eastman 
as I have never cursed another man as I 
left the yacht and made my way ashore 
and back to the city. 

“Old Eastman got at his daughter-in- 
law’s meaning in three minutes while I 
stumbled over the message she had sent. 
His face grew a little gray and his fingers 
trembled. I left him with the firm con- 
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viction that there was a secret in Tom 
Eastman’s life which I did not know or 
suspect—which was neither known nor sus- 
pected by the world. But a week later I 
got a shock. The old man sent for me and 
laid his plan before me briefly. 

““* Tom’s wife thinks she is entitled to 
some showing for all her work in his be- 
half,’ he said. ‘ Speaking in the language 
of business, his promissory notes are going 
to protest. He’s got to pay up.’ He waved 
his hand to silence the quick words on my 
lips. ‘I understand her. I’ve put it up 
to Tom. The truth of.the matter is that 
Tom is weak where women are concerned, 
and if he once feels that Lucretia is not 
whole-heartedly backing him and bucking 
him up, he will make a mess of things. 
We've got to come to Lucretia’s terms. 
Tom has got to show her the real manhood 
that’s in him. I’ve put it plainly to him. 
But ’—Eastman stared at me from his half- 
shut eyes—‘ I’m not going to have Tom fall 
down at the last minute. I want your help.’ 

“T thought it over with a vague sense 
that somehow I must do my level best to 
patch up this horrible affair. I must see 
the light of happiness shine once more in 
Lucretia’s eyes. In the end I consented to 
do what I could. 

‘“** But you keep me in the dark,’ I said. 

“ Eastman laid out the situation with 
cold precision. 

“* Tom only dimly feels it, but that fel- 
low Underwood is the man Lucretia com- 
pares him with. Underwood is flashy, 
quick, and clever, and Tom’s slower qual- 
ities put him at a disadvantage. What he 
must do is to get Underwood out of Lu- 
cretia’s mind as the better of the two.’ 

“I was astonished at so fantastic a way 
of putting the matter, and I defended Lu- 
cretia warmly. Eastman scorned me. 

“* T know life,’ he said bluntly. ‘ I know 
women. Lucretia is a woman. Her eye 
has been caught, at a time when her hus- 
band has not distinguished himself, by the 
debonair graces of a man who never had to 
stand a test. Underwood shall be tested!’ 

“* You will find few men more compe- 
tent or able,’ I said. 

“Eastman looked at me, and I swear I 
almost felt the hair on my head rise at the 
expression of cold wickedness in his eyes. 

“* This man is going to be tested,’ he 
repeated. 

“*T'll have no hand in any crooked 
game,’ I retorted. 











“YOU MUST RESIGN AS SKIPPER 
OF THIS YACHT, RALPH” 


“There ‘ll be nothing 
crooked in this,’ Eastman re- 
joined firmly. Then the im- 
mense pride of the man 
emerged for an instant. ‘ My 
son is the equal of any man 
living. His superficial faults 
are many, I admit; but at heart he is a 
sound gentleman — and blood will tell in 
the long run.’ 

“<The test, Mr. Eastman?’ I suggested, 
somewhat disgusted. 

“* Things fell right into my hands,’ he 
answered, picking up a memorandum. 
‘ Underwood, after he left the yacht, tried 
to get a job with some friends of mine. 
They have a ship getting ready for sea, 
and it’s going to recover the Stammler.’ 

“T suppose I must have stared at him 
strangely, for the old man met my eyes 
half apologetically. 

“*T’m going to fit out another vessel on 
the same errand and put Tom in charge,’ 
he said. 

“* The Stammler!’ I cried, finding my 
voice. ‘ Why, the Stammler was caught in 
the ice and swept past Point Barrow two 
years ago!’ 
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“* With eight millions in Alaskan gold 
on board,’ Eastman croaked. 

“* But,’ I protested, not crediting my 
ears, ‘no ship that ever went north of Bar- 
row in the ice was ever heard of again! 
No man who tried to penetrate the mys- 
teries of that polar drift has ever been 


heard of. Think of the Karluk, the Nar- 
whal, the David and Jonathan—all well- 
found, able ships with full crews, all caught 
in the ice and swept past Barrow and into 
the unknown, never to be seen again! Man, 
you're crazy!’ 

“He looked at me 
tapped his memorandum. 

‘“** My sources of information are very 
good. The Stammler, as you know, went 
north to pick up a party she had left, got 
caught in the pack, and was abandoned by 
her crew, who escaped over the ice after 
terrible hardship. Now I happen to know 


importantly and 
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“I AM HERE FOR YOUR 
HUSBAND — TOM " 


that men /ave got back whose ships were 


in the drifting pack. The Stammler is un- 
doubtedly still frozen in the ice not far 
from the Alaskan coast—with all that gold 
on board. My friends are going to try for 
it, with Underwood—whom they grossly 
overrate — in command of the Belisarius. 
I am going to send out the bigger, bet- 
ter, faster, more powerful steamship, Henry 
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Wood, on the same errand, with my son 
Tom in command!’ 

“ After this preposterous statement he 
glared at me with an air of malicious tri- 
umph. Finally I gathered my wits and put 
the main question. 

“* You expect me to drop everything 
and go on such a wild-goose chase?’ 

““* By gad, yes!’ he replied. ‘I'll make 
it worth your while, and give you a share 
in the gold.’ He became more civil. ‘ You 
have shown yourself a good friend to me 
and mine in business matters. Besides, 

Lucretia admires 
you, and you have 
really great influ- 
ence with her.’ 


‘“* But why must I go along?’ I demand- 
ed, half laughing at the man’s silliness. 
‘When Tom comes back from the voyage 
I'll be on hand to greet him, and I'll have 
Lucretia there to 

““* My son’s wife will accompany him,’ 
Eastman croaked, and fixed his eyes on 
mine. 

“ And there you have the reason why I 


. 
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threw up my position, like a fool, and 
joined the expedition on the Henry Wood.” 
V 

GARFINKLE fell silent and started on, 
gazing into the freshening light of the 
dawn. The street sloped steeply down- 
ward from the hill’s crest toward the bay, 
and we walked slowly. Suddenly my com- 
panion turned and said in a queer voice: 

“T was ten weeks on that steamer with 
Lucretia Eastman.” 

He said this as if it told a whole story. 
I murmured some inarticulate nothing, and 
he nodded absently. 

“Tt was such an experience as few men 
can have,” he remarked. 

“ You have got me rather interested in 
Ralph Underwood,” I returned. “ You 
say he took the Belisarius?” 

Garfinkle waved his stick at the vaguely 
seen bay below us. 

“ He sailed right out of that berth down 
there by the ferry,” he said. 

“ Did he—how about that test Eastman 
was after?” I reminded him. 

My companion dropped his chin on his 
breast. 

“ To this day I can only think of Lucre- 


tia as I saw her in the hour when old East- 
man’s son confronted the biggest crisis of 
his life; when she presented Tom’s check 
on the bank of destiny and demanded pay- 


ment. You will understand that both 
steamers left San Francisco in a fog of 
mystery. There was the wildest surmise 
as to the destination of the Henry Wood 
and what was known to the newspapers as 
the Eastman Exploration. The old man 
had given it out that he had determined to 
spend a little of his fortune in the philan- 
thropic work of doing magnetic surveying 
in the arctic, with a little investigation of 
flora and fauna on the side. Of course, 
there was talk. Somehow people had got 
it into their heads that Underwood and 
Tom Eastman were enemies. I think that 
gossip even went so far as to hint that Un- 
derwood was more deeply interested in Lu- 
cretia Eastman than was proper. At all 
events, the discussion went pretty strong- 
ly, and wasn’t damped by the fact that 
both Eastman and Underwood sailed the 
same week. 

“T was with Eastman and Lucretia. 
Tom was in charge of the expedition, but 
with a skipper—old Martin Jens—nomi- 
nally in command, and with me acting as 
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chief mate. We had a full crew and every- 
thing that ingenuity could provide to make 
our task easy. Underwood, on the con- 
trary, had a small, inefficient ship with a 
scratch crew, little gear, barely enough pro- 
visions for six months, and nobody to help 
him. Old Eastman came down to the pier 
to see us off, and I’ll never forget the fatu- 
ous contempt with which he referred to 
his son’s rival. In the old man’s mind the 
thing was achieved. He had what he called 
definite information that men and ships did 
come back after being carried past Point 
Barrow, and he was certain Tom would 
devise some way of gaining that gold on 
the Stammler. His last words were what 
amounted to a taunt to Lucretia: 

“*T think you'll have a good time,’ he 
told her; ‘ and you will have the years of 
your life spending the money Tom will 
bring back.’ 

“Lucretia looked at him with a clear, 
expressionless face, nodded, and turned 
away. Yet I am ready to swear that no 
one was more profoundly eager for the suc- 
cess of that strange expedition than she. 
I know. I spent ten weeks with her. That 
her husband should show himself at last 
the superior of a man who almost openly 
condemned him was her one longing, the 
one purpose she kept in mind, the main- 
spring of all her acts. 

‘“‘ In due time we passed into Bering Sea, 
stopped at Nunivak and St. Lawrence, and 
steamed on northward for Bering Strait. 
Near Icy Cape we sighted and spoke a 
couple of whalers, who told us that the Beli- 
sarius had not yet arrived. For the first 
time I caught a suggestion of doubt in Tom 
Eastman’s manner. Up to that moment he 
had apparently thought that everything 
had been settled in the office in San Fran- 
cisco. He had, too, enjoyed himself in a 
boyish way about the details of this affair. 
He liked the adventurous tang of the voy- 
age. But I went off, after listening to his 
remarks when it was known that Under- 
wood was not so far north, and told myself 
that the man was weakening. Like many 
another man, he had hoped that his enemy 
would propose the terms of the contest. 

“A week later I knew that the Henry 
Wood, anchored in the shelter of the land 
off Barrow, would go no farther—unless 
the Belisarius showed the way. I grant 
you that to go further in the face of expe- 
rience and all available information was 
rash beyond words. The boldest man 
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might well turn back from so hopeless a_ world there is nothing alive ahead of us?’ 
venture; but Tom Eastman had come up she murmured. ‘ Not a human being, nor 
here to do the impossible, to put a dra- an animal?’ 
matic and tremendous climax to his career, “* Nor a tree,’ I added. ‘ We left the 
and so to bring the light again into the eyes _birch-line leagues to the south’ard.’ 
of Lucretia. Instead of that, he dawdled, “The next morning we were in a nar- 
hesitated, consulted endlessly with old row channel between a large field of broken 
Martin Jens—who would sooner have died ice and a jagged, hard coast. Before us 
than try the secrets of the inner sea under there was nothing but the eternal sheen of 
such a commander 
—and spoke largely 
of many things ir- 
relevant or petty. 
At last he announced 
that the Belisarius 
had evidently given 
over such a trial as 
too desperate. Then 
I stepped in and did 
my duty. I im- 
pressed on Tom that 
to turn back at this 
point would ruin 
him forever, break . 
his father’s heart, and 
hold himself up to the 
world’s scorn. 
“* You advertised to do this thing 
and get the Stammler,’ I told him 
plainly. ‘If you quit here, without even 
a try, you are a disgraced man.’ 
“ By such arguments I worked on him sufficient- 
ly to give the orders to up anchor and steam north- 
ward. On a fine, gray afternoon the Henry Wood 
edged through the channel between the broken ice and 
the shore, opened out the inner sea, and held a course 
toward the shimmering pole. So long as I live I shall 
not forget that day. Behind us the sun, veiled in dry 
mist, hovered above the horizon continually. The sky 
was a pallid, opalescent, vaporous ceiling, darkened here 
and there by the reflection of open water. A cold, dry, 
scentless wind shrilled in the rigging, and the sea ran 
athwart our course as gray and lifeless as old snow. On 
the bridge of the steamer Tom stood beside Jens, 
both of them solemn and thoughtful. I kept near 
Lucretia. She seemed strangely aloof from us all 
—a graceful figure wrapped in furs, and without 
sense of the unwholesome desolation around her. 
I remember a single sentence that came to my 
ears, and to hers as well, during that afternoon. 
Martin Jens was answering some question of 
Tom’s, and his voice cracked slightly over the 
words: 
“* There’s not a light or a beacon or a landmark 
between us and the hither hell,’ he said. ‘ We’re 
on our own from now on, sir!’ 
2 Lucretia stirred and took a step to my side. © yueeeween eranecuse CUT une nit 
“* Isn’t it odd to think that in this part of the TOWARD HIS SHIP— 
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gray infinity. And Tom Eastman rang 
down the engines and said, in a muffled 
voice: 

“* We must turn back.’ 

“1 laughed, hardly aware of what I was 
doing. Here was the Henry Wood, fitted 
out at great expense, manned by proper 
sailormen, and sent on a great adventure. 
Before us lay the invisible Stammler, rid- 


—AND DREW LUCRETIA 
WITH HIM” 


ing high in some distant ice-field, frozen, 
deserted, with eight millions in gold in her 
holds. And the man who had come on this 
vaunted sortie against the polar powers 
looked into the icy vista and threw up his 
hands. 

“My laugh gained a strange response. 
Lucretia spoke up, inarticulately, passion- 
ately. We all turned to stare at her. Her 
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lovely face was strained and tense, her full 
throat choked with sobs. In the wordless 
sounds which women use she pleaded with 
her husband to redeem them both, to pay 
the notes he had given to fortune, to show 
himself a man. I drew away, ashamed, 
shaken and terrified. What if Tom went 
on? What if the sudden and irresistible 


pang of love made him throw wisdom and 


caution and our lives into the 

void? What if he paid the 

notes? What if he trium- 
phantly settled the account? What if he 
went on?” 

Garfinkle laid his hand on my arm. 

“T tell you I was like a man suffocating,” 
he said solemnly. “I had laughed—and a 
girl opened the abyss at my feet. My sole 
thought was, what if this man goes on? 


VI 
“You understand that duty, loyalty, 
faithfulness would prevent me—would pre- 


vent old Martin Jens—from drawing back. 
Death lay ahead. Around us we could 
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hear the steady, mournful rush of the polar 
drift, sweeping ever northward, bearing in 
its desolate tide the frozen forms of men, 
of ships. And a man stood looking per- 
plexedly at a woman who spoke in an in- 
articulate and moving voice, pleading that 
life and happiness and bliss lay in the mor- 
tal profundities of the arctic. 

“There came over me a deep sense of 
shame. Oh, there were no hidden and in- 
tricate elements in this scene! There we 
faced the tremendous fact of life—to pay 
what we have promised. The woman had 
promised to love and be faithful, the man 
to do and dare above other men. And the 
Henry Wood rode slowly onward on a cur- 
rent that crept steadily into infinity, into 
the uncharted and unknown, into the sea 
whence no ship nor man has ever returned. 

“ T think a silence fell at last; but it was 
broken by a cry from the lookout. 

“* Sail ho!’ 

“ Old Martin Jens roused up like a man 
from a dream. His bellow filled the decks 
with its ‘Where away?’ 

“TI remember tilting my head back to 
stare aloft and seeing the direction of the 
man’s outstretched arm. I felt my heart 
quicken its beat. I turned and looked 
south. A blob of smoke showed on the 
horizon. 

“* The Belisarius!’ I shouted. 

“ Without a word spoken, we gathered 
and watched Ralph Underwood steam 
steadily up till first the masts, then the su- 
perstructure, and at last the hull of the old 
steamer became plain on the sea. 

“* At full speed!’ Jens muttered. 

“ Underwood drove his vessel up and 
sheered over toward us. I saw Tom East- 
man’s haggard face begin to clear. He 
smiled at Lucretia. 

“* You'll see!’ he said. 
utterly impossible!’ 

“ The Belisarius suddenly swung a little, 
and we heard her engine-room gongs ring. 
The curl of the wave under her cutwater 
died, she lost way, a boat slipped swiftly 
down her side and dropped into the sea. 
Four men pulled it toward the Henry 
Wood. 

“*That’s Cap’n Underwood himself,’ 
Jens remarked, and ordered a couple of the 
crew to stand by to throw a line. 

“TI looked down and saw that it was in- 
deed Underwood. He stood in the stern- 
sheets of the little craft, oar-loom in fist, 
and stared up at us with a bright face. He 


‘I tell you it’s 
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swung his boat up, the line was caught, a 
ladder was let down. In a moment he was 
on our deck. His eyes sought Lucretia 
with a swift and involuntary movement. 
Off came his cap. 

“*T never thought to see you here,’ he 
said in a clear, loud voice. 

““*T guess we'll all see one another in 
San Francisco again pretty soon,’ Eastman 
put in boisterously. ‘You see, Under- 
wood?’ He indicated the polar sea, its 
veiled distances, the endless expanse of ice, 
the dwindling open water. 

“ Underwood nodded, with a queer look 
on his handsome face. Then he turned to 
Martin Jens. 

“*T came aboard to give you my mail,’ 
he said civilly, and handed over a neatly 
made-up packet. 

“* But you left after we did!’ Eastman 
laughed. 

“* It’s letters of mine for you to mail in 
San Francisco,’ Underwood returned quiet- 
ly. ‘ You start south to-night? Good! If 
you will do me the kindness?’ 

“Tom Eastman stared at the package in 
Jens’s hands, and said in a dazed voice: 

“* You are going on? Impossible!’ 

““* Immediately!’ Underwood _ replied, 
and turned to Lucretia. He held out his 
hand. ‘I hardly hoped for such luck,’ he 
told her, and I jumped at the note in his 
voice. ‘ Please remember me kindly to the 
people back home.’ 

“Lucretia met his eyes and said, in a 
slightly husky tone: 

““* Then you are not going to turn back? 
You are going on?’ 

** Yes,’ he replied. 

“At that instant it struck us all that 
Ralph had coolly taken it for granted, with- 
out a word on our part, that the Henry 
Wood had abandoned the quest. Galled 
by such insolence, I flushed, and would 
have spoken up to save our honor; but 
Eastman had perceived something still 
more ominous. He fell into a kind of rage 
and swore that no one but a madman would 
dream of going on. 

“Underwood glanced at him, seemed 
about to speak contemptuously, and then 
laughed. 

“* Sorry I can’t stay to argue with you,’ 
he said coolly. ‘ But there’s little time to 
lose.” He turned to Lucretia and held out 
his hand. ‘ Good-by!’ 

“* You are going to certain death!’ East- 
man cried. 
































“ The man he spoke to seemed deaf. His 
eyes were intent on Lucretia, and hers on 
his. God knows what message flashed 
from one to the other. She drew back and 
looked at her husband. 

““* Are you going north?’ she asked Tom. 

“ He stared at her. He gnawed his lip, 
while a flush darkened his face. 

“*T’m no fool!’ he blustered. 

“With a little gesture of understanding, 
Lucretia looked down at the deck. Tom 
Eastman had dishonored his promises to 
pay. He stood among us discountenanced; 
and yet, in this hour, I pitied him pro- 
foundly. He was bankrupt. He had gone 
on credit while all was fair; in a pinch he 
couldn’t pay the debts he had run up. He 
had demanded and taken this woman’s loy- 
alty and love and devotion on the false 
presumption that he was worthy. 

“ Presently Lucretia lifted her head and 
looked at us all. I think her bright, splen- 
did eyes rested longest on me. Then she 
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turned to Ralph Underwood, and with a 
movement at once graceful and decisive, 
went to him. Without a word he lifted her 
hand to his lips, stretched out his arm in a 
gallant and magnificent gesture toward his 
ship, and drew her with him. 

“ Half an hour later Martin Jens put 
down his binoculars and sighed. The Beli- 
sarius was a misty shadow in the far dis- 
tance, enclosed in the crowding ice, headed 
for the mysterious seas that wash the pole. 
Jens looked at me, and I nodded. The en- 
gine-room gongs clanged, the decks shook 
to the thunder of our machines, and the 
Henry Wood steamed southward.” 

Garfinkle was silent a moment. 
said, in a bitter voice: 

“‘ Eastman always let it be inferred that 
Lucretia was dazzled by the prospect of 
eight millions gold to spend.” 

We went on toward the bay. Suddenly 
my companion said his last word: 
“They called her mercenary. 


Then he 


Pooh!” 





BALLADE OF DEAD FACES 


The peril of fair faces all his days 
No man shall ’scape; be it for joy or wo, 
Each is the thrall of some predestined face, 
Divinely dcomed to work his overthrow, 
Transiently fair, as flowers in gardens blow, 
Then fade, and charm no more our listless eyes. 
But some fair faces ever fairer grow; 
Beware of the dead face that never dies! 


No snare young beauty for thy manhood lays, 

No honeyed kiss the girls of Paphos know, 
Shall hold thee as the silent, smiting ways 

Of her that went, yet only seemed to go, 

With April blossoms and with last year’s snow. 
Each year she comes again in subtler guise, 

And beckons us to her green bed below; 
Beware of the dead face that never dies! 


The living fade before her lunar gaze, 
Her fantom charms their ruddy veins outglow; 
She lays cold fingers on the lips that praise 
Aught save her lovely face of long ago. 
Oblivious poppies all in vain we sow; 
Before the opening gates of Paradise, 
There shalt thou find her pacing to and fro; 
Beware of the dead face that never dies! 


ENVOI 


Prince, take thy fill of love—for even so 
Sad men grow happy, and no otherwise; 

But love the quick, and as thy mortal foe 
Beware of the dead face that never dies! 





Nicholas 
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IF | COULD FOLLOW 


F I could follow the wind’s swift track, 

Or ride, unshaken, the tempest’s back, 
I'd come to you, dear, in less than an hour 
As softly as dew falls over a flower. 
If I could climb the sky like the sun, 
I'd steal its sandals of fire and run 
And in at your window with dawn I'd stream, 
And you would greet me, fresh from a dream! 
Harry Kemp 




















Is the American Farmer 


Doing His Share? 


THE VERY SERIOUS DIFFICULTIES UNDER WHICH HE LABORS IN 


PERFORMING HIS 


VITALLY IMPORTANT PART IN THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY, AND WHAT CAN BE DONE TO HELP HIM 


By E. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture 


F all the farmers in the United States 

should decide to go into some other 

business—to branch out, as we say— 
they could sell their live stock and their 
crops for a single season, and with the 
money they would receive they could buy 
all the railroads in this country, with all 
the rolling-stock and other equipment. 

If they wished to go out of the farming 
business entirely, they could sell their 
farms along with their crops and live stock, 
and with the money they would receive 
they could buy all the railroads, all the 
manufacturing establishments, all the 
mines, and all the quarries in the United 
States. In other words, it would be just 
about an even trade between the farm 
property and all the other productive prop- 
erty in the United States, excluding the 
mercantile establishments. 

Their income from live stock and crops 
for a single year would pay practically the 
whole of the national debt. The total in- 
vestment in agriculture amounts to about 
eighty billions of dollars, and last year the 
value of crops and live stock aggregated 
twenty-five billions. 

It need hardly be said that an industry of 
this colossal size is of fundamental impor- 
tance to the prosperity and welfare of the 
country as a whole. When crops are good, 
business will be good; when crops are poor, 
and farmers are not buying, other lines of 
business will suffer. Think of the purchas- 


ing power of the growers of such cash crops 
as cotton, wheat, and tobacco, which in 
1919 had a farm value of nearly five bil- 
lions of dollars, or of the stock-raisers of the 
country, whose production last year was 
valued at more than eight billions; and I 
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have mentioned only four items out of sixty 
different products of our farms. 

Not only is agriculture important to 
other lines of business because of the buy- 
ing and consuming power of the farmers 
and their families, but it is fundamentally 
important to all the people of the United 
States as a source of their food supply and 
of raw materials for manufacture, and be- 
cause of its contribution to the export trade 
of the country. Few people realize that 
the food stocks in the larger cities at any 
one time are sufficient only for a few weeks, 
or at most a few months, and that, if the 
steady flow of farm products to the cities 
should be seriously interrupted for any rea- 
son, the city pcepulation would soon face 
hunger and want. 

Nor do many people fully realize that if 
farm production is curtailed materially, it 
will mean scarcity and higher prices. 

The production of an ample supply of 
food is of first importance. The city man 
may feel that the volume of the nation’s 
food production is something over which 
he has no control; but that is a mistaken 
view. He can be a very great help or hin- 
drance in the production of adequate quan- 
tities of foodstuifs. 


ARE WE FACING A SHORTAGE OF FOOD? 


This country is facing a difficult situa- 
tion as to food for the future. This year 
barely enough acreage has been planted to 
meet our requirements—if weather condi- 
tions are favorable, and if enough labor can 
be found to harvest the crops when they 
are ripe. If the present drain on farm la- 
bor continues into the next crop season, a 
sufficient acreage cannot be planted and 
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harvested, and the result will be that dur- 
ing the winter of 1921-1922 the country 
may face the most serious food shortage in 
its history: Do the people of the other 
cities realize how closely that danger comes 
home to them? 

We should realize as never before the in- 
terdependence of all groups and sections of 
this nation. The prosperity or adversity, 
the foresight or. unwisdom, of any one 
group is felt throughout the country, and 
this condition has been greatly accentu- 
ated by the war. The extraordinary ac- 
tivity of various urban industries is direct- 
ly and seriously affecting the farmer and 
his labor supply. In consequence, the food 
supply of the nation is being curtailed. 
Taking into account the slow turnover in 
farming, and the uncertainty as to prices 
at the end of the year’s work, the farmer 
cannot now afford to compete, in the price 
paid for labor, with the industries of the 
cities. 

It should be remembered, also, that 
American farmers are not only in competi- 
tion with one another as producers, but 
also in competition with the producers of 
other countries. Not only that, but agri- 
culture as an industry is in direct compe- 
tition with other industries for capital, and 
especially for labor. 

The present deficiency in labor supply 
of the country is measured by the fact that 
during the war period we received about 
four million fewer immigrants from Europe 
than would normally have reached our 
ports. 

During 1917 and 1918 our manufactur- 
ing industries were largely diverted to the 
making of war munitions and supplies, and 
our usual stocks of manufactured com- 
modities were greatly reduced. At the 
close of the war, therefore, there was an 
accumulated shortage and an increased de- 
mand for manufactured articles. Manu- 
facturing industries could afford to speed 
up to full capacity and to pay increasingly 
higher wages, because the additional cost 
could be passed on to the consuming pub- 
lic. The extra labor required for this in- 
creased output was obtained largely from 
the farms. 

The drift of young people from the farms 
to the cities had been going on at an in- 
creasing rate even prior to the war, es- 
pecially in the vicinity of industrial centers. 
More than two million young farmers went 
into the military service. Many more farm 
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laborers were lured away by the high wages 
and shorter hours of city employment. 
When the great army of farmer soldiers 
was mustered out of service, many of them 
found employment in the cities. 

Since the close of the war there has been 
an increasingly heavy draft upon farm 
labor by other industries, offering higher 
wages, shorter hours, and the allurements 
of city life. Reports and letters that come 
to the Department of Agriculture agree in 
emphasizing the farm labor shortage and 
its probable effect upon farm operations 
this year and in future years. 

Farmers hesitate to pay higher wages be- 
cause, unlike other industries, there is no 
opportunity for a quick turnover, and they 
cannot count on passing the increased cost 
along to consumers. Not only are farm 
wages higher than ever before, but hired 
labor for the farms is scarce at any price, 
and is generally reported as less efficient 
than formerly. 

Farmers are repeatedly assured from one 
source or another that prices of all com- 
modities, especially farm prices, will be 
lower this year than last. This may or 
may not prove to be true, but they know 
that the slump in live-stock prices since 
July of last year has already cost them sev- 
eral hundred million dollars. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION FOR THE FARMER 


The farmers of the United States faced 
this year, and, unless conditions are 
changed, must face next year, the problem 
of whether to pay high prices for all the 
things they have to buy—farm labor, 
equipment, seed, fertilizers, clothing, and 
supplies—and the investment of a large 
part of the cost of production in the early 
spring months, with the prospect that after 
harvest, when they come to market their 
crops, they will be compelled to accept 
lower prices for everything they have to 
sell; or whether they shall cut down the 
initial expense of production by investing 
less capital in equipment, supplies, and 
hired labor by reducing their acreage and 
the number of their live stock. These are 
the considerations that have led to a re- 
duced acreage of crops this year, and that 
may bring about a more serious reduction 
next year. 

As business men, what would you do 
under the circumstances? It is a matter 
that concerns every business man and 
every consumer. The food situation will 
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depend upon what answer you help the 
farmers to find for this difficult problem 
during the next twelve months. 

I have recently made two suggestions to 
chambers of commerce and other commer- 
cial and civic bodies in our cities. 

The first suggestion is that they should 
look into the problems of the trucking areas 
around their own cities. Each city has, in 
this regard, a problem that is somewhat 
different from that of any other city. The 
Department of Agriculture is doing what it 
can toward the solution of these problems, 
but our advice and our aid must neces- 
sarily be of a general sort. Not even the 
State agencies can give to each individual 
case the close attention that a local organi- 
zation is in position to give. 

Each organization knows the extent to 
which the food supply of its own city de- 
pends upon the trucking areas immediately 
surrounding it. It knows, or may learn by 
conferring with the truck-growers, the pe- 
culiar labor problems that have to be met. 
It can go far toward solving them if it will 
give them serious consideration—and I 
think all will agree with me that the mat- 
ter is worthy the attention of any business 
organization. 

The other suggestion is that everything 
feasible should be done to add to the com- 
fort and convenience of the men of each 
community who may be induced to spend 
their vacation in helpful farm work. Ar- 
rangements might be made, in many in- 
stances, for the men to go out in groups of, 
say, ten or twelve, or even fifteen or twenty, 
using their own automobiles or other ma- 
chines secured for the purpose. Camps 
might be established in which the men 
could live at night. At such places regular 
camp discipline should be maintained, and 
motion-picture shows and entertainments 
of various kinds might be provided for the 
evening. The camps could be made com- 
parable in comfort, convenience, and pleas- 
ure to hunting-camps. Their inmates 
would probably perform no more strenuous 
physical work in the fields than most men 
do in a hard day’s hunting. With the camp 
available, they would be certain of a com- 
fortable relaxation period at the end of the 
day’s work, with congenial surroundings. 

Seasonal farm work of this kind gives 
college students and city men an oppor- 
tunity to earn good wages during their va- 
cation period. The camp system would 
also enable them to secure a wholesome, 
4 
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recreating vacation. More important than 
that, I believe, it would exert a decided in- 
fluence in making them contented and 
keeping them at work until their task was 
finished. Many men would probably un- 
dertake special farm work under an ar- 
rangement such as this who would not con- 
sider it at all under ordinary conditions. 


THE FARMER CANNOT WORK AT A LOSS 


It is universally agreed that the pros- 
perity of our business interests and the 
welfare of our entire population is largely 
dependent upon the prosperity of agricul- 
ture. Is it not equally obvious that agri- 
culture, as an industry, cannot prosper, 
and that farm production cannot be main- 
tained or increased to keep pace with our 
growing population, unless the business of 
farming, individually and collectively, is 
profitable one year with another? 

The profitableness of the farm business 
depends upon three things—ample produc- 
tion, minimum cost of production, and ade- 
quate prices. 

Adequate production at minimum cost 
involves more efficient methods and eco- 
nomical operations. In this the following 
may be mentioned as important factors: 

Better utilization of the soil. 

More intelligent use of fertilizers. 

The use of better seed. 

The growing of more productive strains 
and varieties. 

Better prevention of soil erosion. 

More effective methods of combating in- 
sect pests and plant and animal diseases. 

The production of more and better 
grades of live stock. 

Better utilization of forage, roughage, 
and waste materials on the farms. 

Better maintenance of soil fertility by 
conserving soil moisture and manure, and 
by a greater use of legumes in rotations 
and as companion or intertilled crops. 

The greater use of machinery and prac- 
tical mechanical power on farms. 

The problem of securing for the farmer 
prices which will enable him to maintain 
production is a more difficult one. Atten- 
tion must be given to better and more eco- 
nomical methods of grading, storing, mar- 
keting, and distributing farm products. 
The Department of Agriculture is organ- 
ized to develop each of these essential fac- 
tors for making the business of farming 
more profitable by making production and 
marketing more efficient and economical. 
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The department, moreover, makes for its 
stockholders—the people of the United 
States—a profit of several times one thou- 
sand per cent per year on all the money 
invested in it; but, for the purpose of the 
point I wish to make, let the figure stand 
at one thousand per cent. As evidence that 
it is paying big returns, I will give but a 
few typical items out of a large number 
that could be cited. 


WHAT THE DEPARTMENT HAS ACHIEVED 


We spent $250,000 establishing Durum 
wheat in this country. The Durum wheat 
now produced here is worth $50,000,000 a 
year. 

We spent less than $200,000 introducing 
rice and establishing the industry in Cali- 
fornia. The rice crop in that State is now 
worth $21,000,000 a year. 

We spent $40,000 introducing Egyptian 
cotton, breeding it up, and establishing the 
industry in the arid regions of the south- 
west. The American-Egyptian cotton crop 
is now worth $20,000,000 a year, and is in- 
creasing every year. 

We discovered a serum that prevents hog 
cholera, and its use, as demonstrated by 
the department, has reduced the losses 
from that disease by $40,000,000 a year. 

I could point out scores of similar things, 
but these are sufficient to show you that 
my estimate of one thousand per cent profit 
is not too high. 

Doesn’t the Department of Agriculture 
come in touch with you? Take one feature 
of the work of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. The ham you ate this morning for 
breakfast was passed upon by an inspector 
of that bureau. The method of handling 
eggs in cold storage and transportation has 
been studied and improved. The Bureau 
of Chemistry has seen to it that there are 
no injurious ingredients in your catsup. 
When you put maple sirup on your cakes, 
it has seen to it that if the product was la- 
beled maple sirup it was maple sirup. 

The cotton in your automobile tires is 
stronger and more durable than that used 
in the past, because the department has 
developed long-staple cotton industries, and 
has taught farmers how to produce cotton 
of better fiber. Your clothes—the depart- 
ment touches you there, not only through 
its work with cotton and wool, but through 
its extremely valuable results in developing 
dyes and dye materials which will help to 
make us independent of foreign supplies. 
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Your shoes—the specialists have devel- 
oped methods of treating leather that pro- 
long its life, and other specialists are teach- 
ing farmers how to prepare hides and skins 
with the least damage and waste. Your 
medicine—the department sees to it that 
the labels on it do not say it is a remedy 
for such and such a thing unless it actually 
is a remedy. 

Even in your recreation hours the De- 
partment of Agriculture is with you. Its 
protective hand reaches out to the wild 
birds and animals, and provides game for 
your hunting. It also keeps the national 
forests spick and span for your vacation. 
just as it supervises the expenditure of 
funds—considerably more than half a bil- 
lion dollars—for the building and improve. 
ments of public roads. 

The “ product” of the Department of 
Agriculture is service; and it is a service 
free to all the people—the people in the 
cities as well as the people on the farms. 

We have twenty thousand employees, 
about four thousand of them in Washing- 
ton and sixteen thousand throughout the 
United States. The latter group come in 
contact day after day with the farmers and 
with the business men of the nation. They 
have to do with the county agent work, 
with the eradication of diseases among live 
stock, plant diseases, insect pests, market 
reporting, weather service, protection of the 
forests, and thousands of other activities. 

It is a discouraging thing to ask such 
faithful workers to “ carry on” day after 
day at salaries considerably below what 
they could get in outside establishments; 
but it is still more discouraging to those 
people to be compelled to work without 
adequate equipment—with insufficient ap- 
propriations. We have worked, during the 
past year, with barely enough money to 
maintain our necessary activities; and our 
appropriation for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 is smaller by $2,185,000 than the 
appropriation for last year. 

I ask that careful thought be given to 
these problems, because they are matters 
that involve the welfare of all the people. 
And they are vital matters. In these days, 
when we are giving thought to the read- 
justment of our industries, we must not 
overlook the industry that is basic to all— 
that of agriculture. As the foundation of all 
others, it must be strong, ar the whole 
structure that rests upon it will totter and 
fall. 


— 

















Philistrina Listens 





BY L. J. BEESTON 


Illustrated by George E. Wolfe 


TANDING erect in his blue and silver 
S tunic, the conductor of the orchestra, 

with a studied and graceful movement 
of his baton, had just led his men into the 
opening bars of the “ Swan Song of Far- 
jeon,” when a handsome man in evening 
dress, broad-shouldered and upright as a 
soldier, crossed the wide floor of the crowd- 
ed dining-room of a hotel on the south side 
of the Strand. 

As he approached a table in a recess, 
which was partly hidden by a lofty-growing 
palm, a lady who was sitting there with a 
male companion exclaimed in an astonished 
tone: 

“ Ah, mon Dieu, can it be? 
comes Paul Lionzac!” 

In a moment her hand was stretched out 
in glad welcome. She was almost tiny, 
with vivacious black eyes; and her robe of 
green silk, which seemed fashioned of gos- 
samer web, clung to her body with intimate 
caresses. 

“Why, a full age has passed since we 
met!” she cried. “‘ How many years—” 

“ Not one, if time be counted by your 
eyes, by your most enchanting freshness,” 
interrupted the other, with a slow and lin- 
gering smile. “ Mademoiselle-—” 

“Ah, no longer mademoiselle! I am 
married, my dear friend. This is my hus- 
band, Count Basil.” 

Her companion rose to the introduction. 
He did not move with the best grace. Al- 
though he was below middle height and 
slenderly built, he cultivated a thick, dark 
beard, which did not become his pale fea- 
tures. 

As the two men exchanged bows, Count 
Basil shot a glance at the other, as swift as 
lightning and darkly uneasy. 

“Now you are going to sit down and 
talk to us. Tell us what you have been do- 


Yes, here 


ing in your long silence,” entreated the 
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lady. “ Emile, urge him! 


‘“‘T am sure he cannot resist you, Philis- 
trina,” answered her husband, whose pale- 
ness was becoming pallor. ’ 

“Not for one moment,” agreed the new- 
comer. “ A small secret—I knew that you 
and Count Basil were dining here to-night, 
and I came to see you; but I warn you that 
I shall speak the reverse of loudly, for the 
orchestra is very fine, and one ought to re- 
spect it. This ‘Swan Song,’ now—it ap- 
proaches, in some minor chords, the heart- 
break in Chopin’s ‘ Marche Funébre.’ 
Hark! That is the whisper of a night wind 
through melancholy cypress-trees. One 
sees a cortége, a grave!” 

As he spoke, lowering himself into a 
chair which a waiter had brought, he lift- 
ed his eyes and rested them steadily upon 
Count Basil’s face, which seemed to have 
become almost bloodless. 

“T begin to fear, my poor friend, that 
since we met you have handled more thorns 
than roses,” said Philistrina, with a wistful 
glance. 

“For thirteen years I have worked in 
the prison mines of my country,” answered 
Lionzac calmly. 

“ Ah—no, no, it is too terrible!” 
Philistrina. 

“They exiled me for twenty, but I was 
released after thirteen,” the speaker went 
on in a deep, unimpassioned voice, as if the 
fount of emotion had long since become ex- 
hausted in him. “So now you know about 
the years of my silence—or, rather, you 
know absolutely nothing about them, no 
more than the untroubled angels know of 
those who gnash their teeth in the pit, in 
the abyss, where I have been.” ; 

“ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” said the Coun- 
tess Basil in a whisper, the tears in her 
black eyes brimming to the lids. ‘“ Oh, 
what a frightful thing to happen to you! 
How sorry I am! Enmile, is it not truly 
dreadful?” 


gasped 


* Copyright, 1920, by L. J. Beeston 
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ON THE COMING 

DAY WE HOPED 

TO ‘CROSS THE 

FRONTIER AND 

END THE WORST 

OF OUR SUFFER- 

INGS 

Basil, 


answered Count 


“ Indeed, yes,” 
speaking in such a low tone that it was 
scarcely audible. 


“ It 
course,” 


was for a political offense, of 
continued Lionzac, after a long 
pause. “It was fourteen years ago. You 
were not married then, countess. Fifteen 
of us were sent off in a batch on the long 
march to the mines, in the heart of a ter- 
rible winter. For weeks and months we 
marched, on a chain, in our earth-colored 


frieze coats. The roads were iron. The sun 
hardly ever shone in the sky. We saw 
nothing but the mounted guard, with 
ready carbine, and the endless line of tele- 
graph-posts which climbed up the hills and 
down them, and stretched across plains 
covered with snow and frozen marshes, 
over which the wind screamed, whining in 
the overhead wires, and roaring through 
the dreary forests of spruce. One night, 
when the snow was falling so thickly that 





PHILISTRINA LISTENS 


“NOT ONLY IS A FREE PARDON OFFERED TO ANY ONE OF US 
WHO SELLS THE REST, BUT TO IT IS ADDED A GOVERN- 


one might almost imagine a whisper of 
sound from those millions of drifting crys- 
tals, five of the fifteen prisoners broke from 
the chain and escaped.” 

Lionzac paused, as if checked by the 
ceasing of the music, which had ended in 
one long-drawn plaintive cry from the cel- 
lo. Showing a singular lack of apprecia- 
tion of his auditors’ rapt attention, he took 
up the program of music and slowly ran a 
finger down the numbers. 

“ The next is No. 7—‘ Chanson Triste.’ 
Let that pass,” he murmured. 

The cryptic sentence was yet on his lips 
when for the second time he rested his eyes 
on those of Count Basil. They seemed to 
hold little or no expression, but the other 


MENT PROMISE OF TWO THOUSAND FLORINS " 


leaned back in his chair as if pushed by 
some unseen hand. 


II 


PHILISTRINA broke the silence. 

“Yes, some of the prisoners escaped?” 
she said earnestly. 

“ Five of us. I think I said five. We 
were all young. There was a student of 
medicine, a civil-service clerk, a poet, and 
an officer who had been expelled from the 
French army for some desperate freak. 
Lastly, there was myself. We showed no 
ingenuity in our method of escape. They 
had crowded us into the remnants of a de- 
serted charcoal-burner’s hut. It was in- 
tolerable in there, but outside, with a freez- 
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ing gale snapping the trees, it was worse. 
It was not to be feared that we should leave 
our shelter; so they went off to a village, 
leaving a single guard. We overpowered 
this man, menaced him with his own car- 
bine, and made him break our chain. Five 
of us ran out; the others shrank from the 
prospect of almost certain death in that 
frozen wilderness. 

“ We ran hand in hand, for to lose con- 
tact would have meant separation. By 
keeping the wind behind us we avoided 
running in a circle. We fell into holes and 
into deep drifts; we stumbled over hidden 
roots. Whenever contact was broken, we 
did not move a yard until it was reestab- 
lished. The French officer was one of those 
slender, steel-wire fellows whom nothing 
can dishearten or weary. He had a cry—a 
laugh— Eh bien, mes enfants, are the 
girls all dead yet?’ That boy, who was 
charming, was at one end of the chain of 
hope, in the sun; at the other end was the 
government clerk, who mingled curses and 
bitter execrations with his pitiful gasps for 


: breath. 


“We had not gone very far when I felt 
sure that the poet, whose left hand was in 
my right, could not endure for very long 
the forced pace of our progress. There was 
fever in his burning palm, and the breath 
in his lungs made terrible music, like the 
jarring discord of broken wires or frayed 
strings. We survived that night, however. 
We survived seven more days. I want to 
tell you what happened at the end of the 
seventh day. You may be surprised, but I 
really came here to tell you—and Count 
Basil—what occurred on that seventh eve- 
ning following our escape.” 

The narrator paused to lift to his lips a 
glass of red wine which he had ordered. He 
drank slowly, and all the time he looked at 
Count Basil over the rim of the crystal. 

“T remember that the five of us were 
huddled in a copse,” he went on steadily. 
“We had lighted a fire, and the resinous 
wood crackled with a great heat. About 
us the spruce-trees crowded round like 
giants—those somber firs of the north 
whose needle-covered branches hang like 
morning drapery, and which seem to court 
the bitterest winds and frosts. In spite of 


the fire, most of us were cold, with the chill 
of weariness and hunger; but we did not 
mind that, because on the coming day we 
hoped to cross the frontier and end the 
worst of our sufferings. 
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“It was high time, so far as the poet 
was concerned. He was in a bad way. 
Wrapped in two of our coats, he lay on the 
ground and rocked to and fro, as his mother 
rocked him when he was a child, and bab- 
bled, in a touch of delirium, as he might 
have done then. Now and again he would 
stop, and would gaze at one of us intently. 
Then a beautiful smile would light up his 
wasted face, as if he was inexpressibly 
charmed. 

“Suddenly the French officer, who had 
been unaccountably silent for several hours, 
burst out: 

‘““* They are trying to play a dirty trick 
upon us, my dears! When I went into that 
village this afternoon, and brought away 
those delicious crusts of black bread and 
that heavenly bottle of God knows what, 
I saw a proclamation nailed against a wall 
in the telegraph-office. It seems that we 
are very badly wanted indeed. What do 
you think? Not only is a free pardon of- 
fered to any one of us who sells the rest, 
but to it is added a government promise of 
two thousand florins. That appears to me 
a foul trick, mes camarades. It is not what 
the English call football—or is it cricket? 
Consider! Pardon—liberty for betrayal, 
to say nothing of the two thousand. Well, 
I have been thinking about this matter, 
and I have an idea. We will, if you 
please—’ 

“ At that instant the officer was inter- 
rupted by the poet, who sat up and cried, 
in a perfectly natural voice: 

“* See, between the trees! 
my lover!’ 

“We all looked where he pointed, and 
we saw an enormous globe, ruddy as fire, 
hanging over the horizon. To this he held 
out his arms, while he continued, as if 
enraptured: 


Ah, Christ, 


“*Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in 
autumn the blood-red 

Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er 
the horizon 

Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon moun- 
tain and meadow, 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge 
shadows upon them.’ 


“* That is all right, mon petit,’ soothed 
the officer. He turned to us again. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said dramatically, ‘I have an idea. Al- 
though we do not seem to be very far from 
liberty, mes amis, yet there is many a slip 
‘twixt cup and lip, and the nearer we ap- 
proach the frontier, the greater the scru- 
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tiny. Is it possible, is it likely, that one of 
us, unwilling to let go such a chance, should 
be tempted to betray the rest? I might say 
that such perfidy is only to be found in 
nightmares; but who knows the human 
heart, and what frightful things lie at the 
bottom of that profound well? Therefore 
we will all join hands, and we will make a 
solemn pact and covenant. Come, mes 
camarades!’ 

“Startled by what he had told us, we 
took his proposition more than half seri- 
ously, and our fingers met. The French 
officer looked up to the stars, which were 
clouded by the smoke of our fire, and ex- 
claimed eloquently: 

“* Generally and individually we bind 
our souls, which have already borne so 
much, to bear up to the goal to which our 
faces are set.’ 

“He stopped and waited for us to repeat 
the words after him, which we did. Then 
he continued, his voice dropping to a lower 
note: 

“* And to this end we each pledge our 
word that if one of our company sells his 
comrades, that one shall pay for his treach- 
ery with his life.’ 

“These words, also, we echoed. 

‘““* Who comes out first from exile finds 
that traitor—if traitor there be.’ 

“ We repeated. 

““* He shall seek him if he has to travel 
every zone in the habitable or uninhabit- 
able globe,’ continued the officer, who cer- 
tainly fancied himself in this burst of elo- 
quence, and made the most of it. ‘ He 
shall seek him until he finds him, and he 
shall surely kill him! This is our pledged 
word, our sworn oath.’ 

“We solemnly spoke every syllable. 

“* Voila!’ cried he, coming down to 
earth again. ‘ Then that is settled. Cour- 
age, every one! What, are the nice girls 
all dead—yet?’ 

““ And I remember how he was answered 
by some lone wolf, in that land of death, 
who sent a long howl drifting down the 
polar wind.” 

Ill 


THE narrator leaned forward with folded 
arms resting on the table’s edge. 

“T am afraid this story bores you, 
count,” said he. “ It is too long.” 

Count Basil turned his face, over which 
a convulsive twitch had passed once or 
twice, toward his wife. 
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“ Are you tired of listening, my dear?” 
he questioned. 

“TIT? No, indeed!” 
at her husband in surprise. “ Did you ever 
hear a story like this, Emile? I do not 
recollect ever being so enthralled in my 
life.” 

“T am gratified to interest you,” said 
Lionzac. 

“ Ah, continue,” urged the countess im- 
petuously. ‘“ But I know what you are go- 
ing to say—one of you did betray the 
rest!” 

“Indeed he did, madame.” 

“Oh, monstrous, frightful, dastardly 
exclaimed Philistrina, clenching her tiny 
hands, and with a glimmer of passion 
sparkling in her black eyes. “ Which was 
the traitor?” 

“It was the former government em- 
ployee.” 

“ The detestable villain!” burst out Phil- 
istrina in a voice that quivered with anger, 
with fury. ‘“ Oh, my poor friend, my poor 
friend! How did he do it?” 

“He went down into the village that 
same night, while the others were deep in 
slumber. He sent a telegram from the 
office where the French officer had read the 
government proclamation.” 

“Ah, ah! It makes one sick with anger! 
And he was pardoned?” 

“ Absolutely. He returned to where men 
live; and we—we went back into a sepul- 
cher, that is all.” 

“And the poet?” 

“ Died on the journey; but he would 
have died in any case.” 

The countess pressed her forehead. 

“Tt is almost too much to hear,” she 
said. 

“Tt has moved you?” 

“You see!” 

“T am glad of that—very glad.” 

ae Why?” 

“ Because I want to ask you a question 
—a very important question,” Lionzac an- 
swered in a deep, somber voice. 

The blare of a steamer’s siren upon the 
river drew his gaze toward the window. A 
wisp of fog was over the water, where the 
red lamp of a port light glimmered; and on 
the farther shore an electric sky-sign, lift- 
ed above a big warehouse, burned like an 
enormous string of jewels on a wire. 

At that moment the orchestra, which had 
been tuning for half a minute, commenced 
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“The ‘Chanson Triste,’” murmured 
Lionzac, taking up the program for the sec- 
ond time. For some reason it seemed to 
interest him profoundly. “ The next num- 
ber is also classical,” he went on reflective- 
ly. “ They give good music here. It is 
that Beethoven sonata which opens with a 
single crash, a blast of music from all the 
instruments at once. It is rather testing 
to nerves that are not perfectly sound, that 
abrupt blare. Are your nerves good, my 
dear count?” 

Count Basil leaned forward to press the 
ash from his cigar. 

“One might do almost anything and not 
be noticed in that coming commotion of 
sound,” continued Lionzac, pondering. 
“ Why, I do not suppose that even the dis- 
charge of a pistol would be heard if the 
shot were fired at the very moment of that 
crashing chord!” 

Count Basil leaned further forward. He 
turned his cigar round and round in his 
fingers. 

“ And this so important question?” said 
Philistrina gently. 

“ Ah, that! I am coming to it. The 
four of us were retaken, as I told you. 
When the cup of freedom—-the most pre- 
cious wine that is—-was almost at our lips, 
that one of whom I have spoken, to make 
the situation perfectly safe for himself, be- 
trayed his comrades. Bear in mind, I beg 
of you, the agony of disappointment that 
it meant to us. We had endured so much, 
and all in vain—worse than in vain. That 
brave French officer, who was assumed to 
be chiefly responsible for the luckless at- 
tempt at escape, had his sentence of exile 
increased to twenty years. He is there 
still, in that living grave. When he comes 
out of it the rose of his youth will have 
utterly withered. 

“ For thirteen years I toiled in the abyss. 
What should have been the best days of 
my life were eaten by a monstrous punish- 
ment. I have no intention of lacerating 
your feelings by any account of my suffer- 
ings. I ask you only to remember that I 
endured them, and that they were all but 
intolerable. Now comes my question. It 
is this—ought that vow, which we solemnly 
pledged, be pushed to its last extreme? 
Consider well before you answer.” 

“It should be fulfilled to the last ex- 
treme, yes,”’ said the Countess Basil, with- 
out the least hesitation. 

“You reply very quickly.” 
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“No, for I anticipated your question.” 

“T see. I must explain that I attach 
great value to your expression of opinion.” 

“So much so that life or death for this 
guilty man hangs upon my word? Is that 
what you mean?” 

“IT do not go quite as far as that. For 
one thing, I was not the first to- return. 
The student of medicine left three years 
ago. It was his duty to execute sentence.” 

“ And he failed?” 

“Apparently. Perhaps he forgot; per- 
haps his courage died in imprisonment. 
But I have not forgotten, and I shall have 
my revenge.” 

“Ah! Then why did you request my 
opinion?” 

‘I wanted to know what a woman 
thought about it. You will agree’with me, 
count, that your wife’s outlook in such a 
matter, and her verdict, carry great 
weight.” 

Count Basil drew a silk handkerchief 
across his forehead. ‘ 

“You find this room 
smiled Lionzac. 

“It is insufferably hot,’ muttered the 
other. 

“And yet you are looking quite pale. 
Ah, that is the end of the ‘ Chanson 
Triste *!” 


overheated?” 


IV 


THe melody had been executed with 
considerable feeling, and it was rewarded 
with applause. As the conductor turned 
this and that way in an acknowledgment 
a little overdone, he perceived the Countess 
Basil, and a slight smile of recognition 
stirred his too red lips. Lionzac noticed 
this. 

“ That fellow takes liberties,” 
coldly. 

“Oh, he is a very popular musician,” 
excused Philistrina. 

‘I should like to box his ears; but that 
would create an undesirable sensation, and 
then we should not get the Beethoven so- 
nata. I must tell you that I had a peep 
at to-night’s program and knew what was 
to be played. It was this impending so- 
nata which helped to draw me. Count, you 
must be prepared for the preliminary 
crash of the instruments. I warn you be- 
cause I fear your nerves are rather tightly 
strung to-night.” 

As he spoke these words, Lionzac slipped 
his right hand into a pocket, and as unob- 


he said 
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“I DO NOT SUPPOSE THAT EVEN THE DISCHARGE OF A PISTOL WOULD BE HEARD IF EFFECTED 


AT THE VERY MOMENT OF THAT CRASH OF MUSIC 
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trusively drew it out again. He stretched 
his left arm negligently upon the table, but 
his other arm was hung down out of sight. 
The table-cloth was stirred a trifle, as if 
his unseen hand was lifting the edge. 

Count Basil, who noticed this detail, 
stiffened in his chair. His bloodless cheeks 
seemed pasted with a gray ash, and his 
haggard eyes stared fixedly, as if he was 
imagining something that gripped his heart. 
He made a feeble effort to get up, but he 
seemed half-paralyzed. 

What could have painted his face with 
that hue of death? An idea that Lionzac’s 
right hand held a pistol underneath the 
table, and that Lionzac meant to shoot him 
in the stomach—this might have started his 
eyeballs, this might have daubed that gray 
ash in the hollows of his cheeks! 

“T did not think you cared for loud 
music,” said Philistrina. 

“ Perhaps not, but the crash is only a 
prelude to softer strains.” 

“ To return to our more than interesting 
subject,” suggested Philistrina, ‘“‘ before 
you can think of your revenge—which I 
admit you have a perfect right to claim— 
it is necessary, of course, for you to find 
the victim.” 

“Be easy; I have found him,” said 
Lionzac, and the half-smile froze on his 
face. 

“ Indeed?” 

“ Indeed!” 

“And where—” Philistrina broke off 
and beckoned to a waiter. ‘“ And where 
did you find that scoundrel?” She took a 
visiting-card from a silk bag at her side 
and wrote a penciled line. “I hope not in 
this country, my friend?” 

She handed the card to the waiter, who 
glanced at it, bowed, and retired. 

“Why not?” asked Lionzac, who now 
kept his eyes, tranquil and cold, fixed upon 
Count Basil. 

‘“* Because here, in England, you cannot 
call him out. That is evident.” 

“ Perfectly; but I recognize no absolute 
necessity for a personal encounter on the 
field of honor. I admit that that would be 
desirable; but lack of opportunity for a 
formal meeting would certainly fail to stay 
my hand.” 

“You would kill him in cold blood?” 

“ T shall kill him.” 

“ But the consequences—”’ 

“They are on the other side of my re- 
I shall face them. Ah, I think 


venge. 
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they are getting ready to play the sonata! 
Such a crash! As I said, the noise would 
drown even a pistol-shot.” 

Count Basil leaned back in his chair, his 
head and shoulders sagging forward, mak- 
ing his chest concave. His arms hung limp- 
ly. He was on the verge of swooning. If 
his wife had looked at him, she would have 
cried out in consternation, but she had be- 
come accustomed to his still attitudes and 
long silences. 

“At any rate, my friend, you are a 
brave man,” said Philistrina, with a keen 
look of admiration. 

“ How so?” 

“Only a brave man could pursue such a 
purpose to such a conclusion.” 

“Only a foully wronged man could. 
May I ask, now that you see I am deter- 
mined to kill the dastard when I come face 
to face with him, if you would prefer to re- 
tract your judgment?” 

“By no means. Death he deserves. I 
suppose I must not ask where he is, and his 
name?” 

“ You will know—very soon.” 

“Ah! So you expect to act quickly?” 

“ Very quickly.” 

From the verge of a swoon Count Basil 
suddenly came back to reality. Where was 
he? He was on the sloping edge of a prec- 
ipice, and the wind from the abyss below, 
as from a sepulcher that yawned for him, 
blew up over his face. 

V 

“THEY are about to strike up,” said 
Lionzac, a light flame passing across his 
eyes. 

The conductor was upon his feet. He 
tapped his music-stand with his baton. He 
lifted his arm. He felt all eyes upon him; 
then he brought down the baton slowly, 
sweepingly. 

The softest murmur of music rose from 
the strings—a hushed and plaintive cry. 
It was the “ Berceuse ” of Chopin. 

Lionzac looked up. All at once his face 
had become pallid with fury. His power- 
ful jaws snapped together. Whatever it 
was he had in his right hand, he thrust it 
into his pocket with a savage gesture. 

“That is not the sonata!” he snarled, 
gripping the table as if he wanted to hurl 
it across the room. 

“It is the beautiful ‘ Slumber Song’ of 
Chopin,” said Philistrina calmly. ‘“ They 
are playing it by special request.” 




















“ Whose?” flashed Lionzac. 

“ Mine. I sent a card, just now, by the 
waiter.” 

“ You?” 

“ 7 

Lionzac sprang to his feet. With one 
strong effort he grappled his passion. 

“Then you—guessed—”’ 

“ Pardon, I knew.” 

Lionzac bowed, turned 
walked from the place. 

A long time passed—fully five minutes. 
Count Basil raised his drooping shoulders, 
and a little color crept back into his 
cheeks. He glanced at his wife, who was 
looking straight in front of her, a deep 
frown across her pale forehead. 

“ How did you know, Philistrina?” he 
murmured. 

‘“ He had cold death in his eyes,” she re- 
plied, without turning her head. “I soon 


sharply, and 
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I missed not a movement, not 
a glance, not an inflection of his voice. I 
condemned you—because you deserved it, 
and because nothing I could have said 


suspected. 


would have swerved his purpose. He had 
an automatic pistol. He would have shot 
you from under the table, the flame un- 
seen, the report unheard.” She broke off, 
the hardness of her expression suddenly 
eased by a hysterical spasm. “I played to 
save you,” she added. ‘“ And more—more 
to save him!” 

There was another long silence, and then 
Count Basil spoke again, in a cowed and 
whimpering voice: 


“Tell me, Philistrina, what do you 
think of me?” 
Philistrina threw up her chin. A terrible 


little laugh rasped her soft throat. 
“What do I think of you? Ah, the good 
God, what do I think of you?” 





THE ECLIPSE 


WHEN thou art gone, 


OF BEAUTY 


then all the rest will go; 


Mornings no more shall dawn, 
Roses no more shall blow, 
Thy lovely face withdrawn; 
Nor woods grow green again after the snow. 


For of all these thy beauty was the dream, 
The soul, the sap, the song; 

To thee the bloom and beam 
Of flower and star belong, 

And all the music thine of bird and stream. 


Thy bosom was the moonrise, and the morn 
The roses of thy cheek; 

No lovely thing was born 
But of thy face did speak. 

How shall these things endure, of thee forlorn? 


The sad heart of the world grew glad through thee; 
Happy men toiled and spun, 

That had thy smile for fee; 
So flowers seek the sun, 

So singing rivers hasten to the sea. 


Yet though the world, bereft, should bleakly bloom 
And wanly make believe 

Against the general doom, 
For me the earth you leave 

Shall be forever but a haunted room. 


Yea, though my heart beat on a little space, 
When thou art strangely gone 

To thy far hiding-place, 
Soon shall I follow on, 

Outfooting death to overtake thy face. 





Richard Le Gallienne 








Music as an Aid to the 
Motion-Picture Actor 


HOW THE VIOLIN AND THE CELLO ARE USED TO INSPIRE EMOTIONAL INTENSITY 
IN THE TRAGIC AND COMIC SCENES OF THE FILM DRAMA 


By Dorothea B. Herzog 


T eighteen, Jeanne Dupré carries a courts her tempestuously, and finally in- 
spear in a chorus. After a hard, duces her to marry him. 

bitter life, filled with misunder- For a year their married life is happy; 

standings and unhappiness, she becomes a_ but the conjugal bonds soon become irk- 

popular cabaret dancer. James Caldwell, some to Caldwell, and gradually he returns 

a blasé bachelor of indifferent character, to his old haunts. Jeanne’s proud, sensi- 

attracted by Jeanne’s youth and beauty, tive nature rebels at this treatment; she 
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THE STAR ENACTS THE ROLE OF A FRIGHTENED MOTHER WITH PATHETIC HYSTERIA. THE 
DIRECTOR HAS TOLD HER THAT SHE IS BEING ROBBED OF HER DEAREST POSSESSION 
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leaves Caldwell, taking their boy, Bobby, 
with her. A cabaret position is offered to 
her, and she accepts it. Her originality, 
inventiveness, and pleasing personality 
make her a favorite dancer and a popular 
figure in Clarion’s Roof Garden. 

Wearying of his life of dissipation, Cald- 
well turns, not to his wife, but to their boy. 
He engages a lawyer to spirit Bobby away 
from Jeanne. 

It is an old story—old on the stage, and 
already old on the screen. We repeat it 
here, not for any theatrical purpose, but 
to show how it would be enacted for the 
film. 

Imagine Jeanne receiving the lawyer in 
her apartment, and imagine her struck with 
horror when he reveals the purpose of his 
mission. 

“ Bobby, my little one!” 

Her voice breaks, and tears stream down 
her cheeks, as she extends her arms to the 
boy. 

“T had such fun to-day, mother dear,” 
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laughs Bobby, running to her, his face 
alight with joy. 

Of course, the stern lawyer stands un- 
moved. The tortured mother faces him in 
desperation, frantically clasping her pre- 
cious one close. As she turns her twitching 
face to the camera, the tears of a great sor- 
row hang upon her lashes and slowly trickle 
down her cheeks. 

That is what you see on the screen. 

But the scene is not so easily “ shot ” as 
it may seem. Over and over again the di- 
rector has to interrupt and demand a “ re- 
take.” In a final burst of despair, he 
groans: 

“Stop! Stop again! Lights out!” 
Then, to the now composed mother: “ That 
will never do. You don’t convince; you 
aren’t sincere. You don’t act like a wo- 
man who has worked like a slave and is 
then approached by a man who is going to 
take her happiness away from her to give 
it to the ingrate who has caused all this 
sorrow. Can’t you 
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“ACTION—LOTS OF ACTION!" BEGS THE DIRECTOR, AND THE MUSIC MOLDS HER INTO THE GRIEF- 


STRICKEN WOMAN WHO BRINGS A LUMP INTO YOUR THROAT AND TEARS INTO YOUR EYES 
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At this point he stops, exhausted, for 
lack of words. 

The composed star wipes the tears from 
her cheeks and answers temperamentally: 

“ What do you expect me to do in such 
a place? Listen to all this banging and 
yelling. Why don’t you help me? Think 
of something!” 

She flounces over to a wicker chair, 
thereby announcing that she is through 
with the whole affair. 

The director continues to scowl. He 
looks at the star, puzzled. He nods and 
snaps his fingers. 

“T have it! Music will do the trick.” 


EVEN WHEN THE EMOTIONAL CLIMAX OF A FILM DRAMA IS “SHOT” BESIDE THE SAD SEA WAVES, 


A VIOLINIST IS AT HAND-— 


He walks to the side of the set. “ Berg- 
man!” he shouts. 

Bergman, the assistant director, comes 
up expectantly. 

“ Phone Dave and tell him to send up 
that violinist and cellist he has on his list. 
Hurry!” 

The assistant nods and exits on the run. 
The director walks around the set, a 
thoughtful frown corrugating his brow. 
The camera-man tinkers with his machine, 
and altogether there is much chattering, 
noise, and din. 

“ Quick work!” compliments the direc- 
tor, when the two musicians walk in, half 
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—‘rO ADD INTENSITY TO THE LOVE-MAKING OF 
THE SUPPOSED CASTAWAYS 


an hour later. ‘“ Now ”—he turns from 
side to side, giving everything a rapid sur- 
.vey—‘let’s have lights and plenty of 
action.” 

The lights flash on, and once more the 
scene is ready. 

“ Play something soft and appealing,” 
he flings at the musicians. 

They nod, confer for a moment, and 
commence to play. 

“Stop! For the love of Heaven, stop!” 
thunders the distraught director, as he 
stamps over to the musicians. “ Stop that 
funeral march thing, I tell you! What do 
you think this is—a burial? Play some- 
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thing that sounds like something. 
‘The Swan.’ ” 

The musicians, somewhat taken aback, 
break off abruptly, and noisily tune their 


Play 


instruments. Again the director becomes 
impatient. 

“Why don’t you stop that racket and 
play?” 


In response, they begin. Softly Saint- 
Saéns’s melody sobs from the violin and 


the cello. The director listens critically, 
then smiles. 
“Fine! That’s the stuff.” He is fired 


"9 


with enthusiasm. ‘“ Now, lights on! 

The assistant director takes up the cry. 
It is echoed to the electricians. The lights 
flare up, sputtering and sizzling into bril- 
liant quiet. The star resumes her position 
in the set. 

‘“* Action—lots of action!” begs the di- 
rector. ‘“‘ That dog of a husband wants 
the boy. He’s trying to get him. There 
stands his representative.”’ With a wild fling 
of his arm the director indicates the law- 
yer. ‘“ He has come to take the boy away 
by force, if no other way offers itself. 
Now go ahead and sob out your heart for 
this precious Bobby of yours!” 

The star goes through the touching scene 
again, the steady grind of the camera reg- 
istering the action. 

“ Bobby, my little one!” she brokenly 
cries, and holds her arms out for his be- 
loved form. 

The valve is lifted from her. emotions; 
she enacts the role of a frightened mother 
with pathetic hysteria. The director has 
told her that she is being robbed of her 
dearest possession; she repeats his words 
to herself; and the music, caressing and 
pitying in its whispering pianissimo, sways 
her, melts the veneer of indifference, and 
molds her into the grief-stricken woman 
who brings a lump into your throat and 
tears into your eyes. 

But there are other scenes which bring 
tears to your eyes, not for sorrow’s sake, 
but for joy’s sake. Music hath charms to 
soothe comedians also. The comedian, like 
the tragedian, unbends, relaxes, and yields 
himself to the hypnotic influence that 
charms his ears. He is filled with exuber- 
ant ecstasy, not with nerve-racking misgiv- 
ings. He laughs, mimics drolly, converses 
jovialiy, poses impudently —the instru 
mentalists suiting their strains to the ac- 
tion—wild, happy, care-free music that is 
intoxicating in its very abandonment. 
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Savages of old goaded themselves into 
religious and warlike fury by the use of 
the tom-tom and the plaint of the chant. 
So the motion-picture directors of to-day 
sway their actors from emotion to emotion 
by the use of the violin, the cello, and 
other instruments. They know that music 
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can fill the players with effervescent spirit 
or plunge them into the shadow of a great 
sorrow. Such scenes in the artistic pro- 
ductions of to-day demonstrate the value 
of music in the movies, though the audi- 
ence that sees the result is not in on the 
secret. 





‘The ‘Tremendous Problem of 


City ‘Traffic 


OUR GREAT CITIES HAVE DEVELOPED SUCH A CONDITION OF CONGESTION THAT 
IT IS USELESS TO TEMPORIZE WITH PARTIAL REMEDIES—SOME 
RADICAL CURE MUST BE DEVISED 


By Alexander Johnston 
Editor of “* Motor” 


ANY years ago our fathers estab- 
lished liberty or this continent 
which was undoubtedly commend- 

able. In course of time they built impor- 
tant cities throughout the land—and this 
was inevitable. For the convenience of 
these cities they laid out street systems: 
and according to the method of their plan- 
ning this was more or less regrettable, for 
it has given us that hardy perennial among 
urban problems familiarly known to most 
of us as—the traffic problem. 

To-day the traffic problem in many of 
our larger American cities is reaching a 
stage so acute that we cannot much longer 
temporize with partial and futile remedies, 
but must reach out after some radical and 
permanent cure. 

Of course, it would be too much to sad- 
dle the whole blame for the modern traffic 
problem on our estimable ancestors, for the 
reason that those more or less guileless old 
gentlemen could not have foreseen the com- 
ing of a vehicle ten times as swift as their 
utmost dreams of vehicular speed, in num- 
bers ten times as many as the entire vehic- 
ular strength of their simple pastoral land. 
And yet they are not going to get off scot- 
free, those short-sighted old gentlemen. 
Even if their primitive cities did not need 
wide streets, there was no excuse for leav- 


ing the work of highway-planning to the 
cows. 

Surely no mortal brain conceived the tor- 
tuous writhings of the old Boston streets, 
the wondrous maze of lower New York, or 
the gloomy uncertainties of Chicago’s 
“loop.” It will be kinder to attribute such 
street systems to the cows and to the sim- 
ple-mindedness of the fathers, who never 
dreamed that the winding paths they al- 
lowed to grow into straggling streets would 
one day be roaring thoroughfares teeming 
with intensive traffic. 

Apportioning blame, however, is a sorry 
way to solve problems, especially such 
pressing problems as those of modern traf- 
fic. The fact is that the street systems of 
our cities, as they are at present consti- 
tuted, are not adequate to the traffic they 
are obliged to accommodate. 

They are not wide enough to give any- 
thing like full scope to motor-vehicles in 
the numbers that these have now reached. 
If it is considered that every fifth family 
in the country now has a motor-vehicle, the 
real meaning of this statement may be 
sensed. Further, the streets are not so laid 
out that traffic as swift as motor-traffic is 
can be even approximately safe. 

To solve the traffic problem in a manner 
that will be satisfactory to all sides, we 
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must reach a solution that will provide for 
both speed and safety. It is unthinkable 
that the present rate of killing and injuring 
can be allowed to continue and to increase; 
but it is also impossible that we shall go on 
without getting the full value of the motor- 
vehicle, which lies essentially in its speed, 
in urban traffic. The solution lies, then, in 
some method of permitting reasonably high 
speeds on our city streets and yet at the 
same time taking measures to reduce the 
present ghastly accident toll. 

The answer is almost obvious. It is the 
construction of streets devoted exclusively 
to motor-traffic, even pedestrian crossings 
being eliminated. 


SPECIAL STREETS FOR MOTOR TRAFFIC 


Right here I venture the prediction that 
the city of the not distant future will have 
one or more north-and-south thoroughfares, 
and one or more east-and-west streets, sole- 
ly devoted to motor-traffic. Street-level 
crossings will be done away with, either by 
means of bridges over the streets or by 
sinking tunnels under the road surface. 
The latter solution is the more probable, 
because of the necessity of providing means 
for heavy traffic to cross the motorized 
thoroughfare. The bridge idea might be 
used at alternate blocks for pedestrians, 
but the principal matter is to remove other 
varieties of wheeled traffic from these 
streets. 

I may even go further and suggest that 
on these motor streets of the future there 
will be various speed zones. In the center 
will be a zone where cars may travel up to 
perhaps forty or fifty miles per hour. As 
vehicles pull out from this speed area and 
toward the sidewalk, they must drop their 
speed to perhaps twenty miles, in order to 
make entrance to and exit from the motor 
street reasonably safe. 

Entrances and exits for our motorized 
boulevard will probably be placed at in- 
tervals of two or three blocks. With mo- 
tor-traffic moving at the rate it does, it is 
not essential to be able to get on or off the 
street at each city block. In fact, when 
transportation in this country is complete- 
ly motorized, it will probably be feasible 
to alter our present arrangement of blocks; 
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but this is a matter that I shall consider 
briefly a little later. 

It may be argued, and perhaps rightly, 
that these motor streets are a dream for fu- 
ture realization, and that the real problem 
is to achieve a reasonable degree of safety 
under the conditions that must obtain for 
some time to come. The answer must be 
that we shall reach the highest degree of 
safety under present conditions when we 
place pedestrian traffic under the same con- 
trol that is now practically universal with 
regard to vehicular traffic. 


REGULATING THE PEDESTRIAN 


As long as pedestrians are allowed to 
swarm across such thoroughfares as Fifth 
Avenue in New York or Michigan Avenue 
in Chicago, without let or hindrance, acci- 
dents are going to continue to pile up, the 
number increasing in direct ratio with the 
increase in motor-vehicles and human pop- 
ulation. It is imperatively necessary that 
all traffic, pedestrian as well as vehicular, 
should be placed under control of the traf- 
fic policemen. The idea of permitting pe- 
destrians to work their way through a 
stream of swiftly moving motor-vehicles 
may be flattering to our sense of personal 
independence, but it is conniving at suicide. 
Since the passage of the well-known eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution we 
have learned that personal liberty does not 
include the right to nurse a case of delirium 
tremens, and there is not much reason now 
why we should not be persuaded to give 
up our right to commit suicide by plunging 
into the traffic of a crowded street. 

Another reform that comes under this 
same head is the elimination of jay-walk-~ 
ing. This act is committed by any one who 
turns a scornful eye at the regularly con- 
stituted street-crossings, and prefers to 
make a leisurely passage across a thorough- 
fare in the center of the block. In some 
Western cities ordinances against jay-walk- 
ing have been passed and are being obeyed. 
Every other city should follow the exam- 
ple, and should place on its statute books a 
legal enactment compelling the use of the 
regular appointed crossings. 

As our traffic is now constituted, drivers 
of motor-vehicles must make some sort of 
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and very difficult questions with which our cities are undoubtedly confronted than to advocate 


any particular solution of those questions. 
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speed between blocks or lose the entire 
value of their vehicles: This frequently 
places the jay-walker in positions of great 
danger, and results in many regrettable 
casualties. 

New York, at the present time, is exper- 
imenting with a system of traffic contro! 
on Fifth Avenue, that most tumultuous of 
thoroughfares, which has put to practical 
application some of the reforms that we 
have noted. A system of signal towers has 
been erected at the principal cross-town 
arteries of traffic. On top of these towers 
are different colored lights, by means of 
which traffic can be controlled far up and 
down the avenue. In conjunction with the 
tower system eight policemen work at each 
of these corners, and no pedestrians are 
permitted to cross the stream of traffic 
while it is in motion. 

For the first day or so after the installa- 
tion of this system, tempcramentally un- 
ruly persons had to be continually hustled 
back to the sidewalk by the watchful blue- 
coats; but after it had been in operation 
for a week or so, it was remarkable to see 
how readily the crowd submitted to be 
herded on the curb until the signal to cross 
was given. The old argument that Ameri- 
can citizens will not submit to having their 
free use of the streets interfered with 
scarcely holds water after this New York 
exhibition. Perhaps the American citizen 
realizes that a slightly curtailed liberty is 
better than permanent immobility. If he 
hasn't, it is time he did. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CITY CHILD 


Of all the problems born of modern traf- 
fic, the one that presses most nearly to the 
heart of every humane person is what to do 
with the city children. 

It is to be feared that their lot is not a 
very happy one, at best. Their natural in- 
stinct for play finds its only outlet in the 
street, where motor-traffic swarms. The 
streets were dangerous enough in the old 
days of horse-drawn vehicles, but to-day. 
when they are filled with swiftly moving 
motor-vehicles, the marvel is that they are 
not slaughter-pens for urban infants. 

What driver of a car has not felt an icy 
chill of sudden fear sweep over him as some 
care-free youth on a pair of roller-skates 
oblivious to anything but the pleasure of 
the moment, has saved himself from instant 
death by a hair’s breadth? And, God help 


us, the hair’s breadth does not always ex- 
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ist. Hundreds of children are killed by 
motor-vehicles in our cities every year. 
Their death is part of the price that hu- 
manity must always expect to pay for 
every forward step that it takes. 

But the question remains—what are we 
going to do about it? Certainly we cannot 
permit the slaughter of the innocents to 
continue; nor can we lay aside the motor- 
vehicle, which is now part and parcel of our 
modern life, of our very civilization. 

The answer to this phase of our problem 
is simple enough; it is to get the children 
off the streets. To carry out the remedy, 
however, is not at all simple. Bad as pres- 
ent conditions are, we cannot simply pass 
a law forbidding children to play in the 
streets, and thereby compel them to herd 
together in the rooms and passages of tene- 
ment-houses. 

If we are going to take the streets as a 
playground away from city children, we 
must offer them some satisfactory substi- 
tute. The formal playgrounds which prac 
tically every city now has, do not fill the 
bill. They are too few, and too far apart. 
The child’s demand for play is too insis- 
tent to permit of his traveling any consid- 
erable distance for a place in which to in- 
dulge it. In short, the only playground 
that will be used by children is one that 
lies immediately at their doors. This is 
what we must provide if we are to get the 
children out of the streets. 

It has been suggested that by throwing 
the backyards of all city blocks into open 
spaces, adequate playgrounds for the chil- 


dren of each block would be provided. No 
better suggestion has been offered. The 


cost would not be prohibitive—at least, it 
will not be so after we have extricated our- 
selves from our present frenzy of extrava- 
gance and have settled down to work again. 
Placed on the lowest possible consideration, 
that of money, the economic value of the 
lives that would be saved would more than 
pay interest and amortization on a bond 
issue that would turn every city backyard 
into an attractive playground. 


THE BANISHMENT OF THE HORSE 


It is scarcely necessary to say that in my 
opinion the horse has no possible business 
on the streets of the modern city. The hu- 
man population of our cities is so crowded, 
the housing problem is so acute, that it is 
almost criminal to permit horses to be kept 
within municipal limits. It is a fact that 











a single motor-truck will do the work of 
four horse-drawn vehicles of similar size. 
Furthermore, for his stabling and commis- 
sary the horse will take up as much room 
as five or six motor-trucks. If all horses 
could be removed from our cities to-day, it 
would give the equivalent in housing space 
of room for thousands of families. 

Moreover, the horse complicates im- 
measurably the problem of cleanliness, with 
which our street-cleaning departments have 
to contend. Decidedly poor old Dobbin 
is an anachronism within city limits, and 
from the points of view of economy, effi- 
ciency, and common health, he ought to be 
driven back to his original ‘habitat in the 
rural districts. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the city of Denver, whence come so 
many advanced ideas in municipal devel- 
opment, is now considering the advisability 
of setting a definite date, after which no 
horse will be allowed within the city limits. 
If the law passes, Denver will become the 
first horseless city in the world—with the 
possible exception of Venice, which prac- 
tically has no streets in the ordinary sense. 
That such a measure should even have 
been proposed speaks volumes for the ad- 
vance in understanding of traffic and mu- 
nicipal problems that has been achieved in 
the past few years. 

With the elimination of the horse from 
the scheme of urban transportation—a de- 
velopment that is not as far distant as 
many people may think—the minds of 
city-dwellers generally are going to be 
turned to obtaining more efficiency from 
the operation of the motor-vehicles that 
supply their needs. When this time comes, 
the general demand will not take long to 
force a really broad-gage solution of the 
traffic problem. The construction of arte- 
rial motor thoroughfares, with crossings be- 
low level, will inevitably follow. 


REMAKING OUR STREET SYSTEMS 


And this brings us to the question 
whether, when our cities have been com- 
pletely motorized, when omnipresent mo- 
tor-bus lines have replaced the present 
halting trolleys, and when every family of 
any social standing has its own motor-car, 
a readjustment of our present street plan 
will not also be necessary. 

The length of our present blocks was ad- 
justed to the slow speed of traffic back in 
the days when men either walked or rode 
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behind horses that were but little faster 


than themselves. In the day of universal 
motoring, short blocks are a positive disad- 
vantage. They prevent a motor-vehicle 
from taking advantage of the speed that is 
in it and of its general mobility of action. 
To a large degree, short city blocks confine 
the motor-vehicle within the limitations of 
pedestrian speed. Perhaps we shall see the 
time when every other cross street will be 
closed to traffic and turned into a play- 
ground, so as to make it easy to keep our 
unhappy little urchins of the asphalt off 
the streets. 

It is also a great question whether even- 
tually we shall not have to consider the 
question of widening all our streets. Cer- 
tain main thoroughfares must undoubtedly 
be widened in order to accommodate the 
ever-increasing flow of motor-traffic. In 
these cases, at any rate, we shall have to 
cut several feet nearer to the building lines, 
taking some of the sidewalk away from the 
pedestrians. 

By the same token, there are some 
streets, in our older cities particularly, 
which may just as well be turned over bod- 
ily to pedestrians, as they are too narrow 
ever to be much use for motor-traffic. Resi- 
dents of New York will immediately recog- 
nize Nassau Street as such a thoroughfare. 


THE NEED OF BETTER ENTRANCES 


When it comes finally to remaking our 
street systems, we shall have to make ade- 
quate provision for better entrances and 
exits to our great cities. 

In this respect New York is probably the 
most terrible example that the country can 
offer. The main roads into and out of the 
metropolis are totally unable to handle the 
traffic of any Saturday or Sunday during 
the open running season. Those leading 
out to Long Island and up into Westches- 
ter County are packed almost solid with 
moving motor-vehicles during holidays in 
the summer. 

On the west, New York’s case is even 
more deplorable. Its only vehicular con- 
nection with New Jersey is by means of 
ferry-boats, which are totally inadequate 
to handle the traffic. Getting across the 
Hudson River almost any day in summer 
entails a wait of from half an hour to three 
hours. No provision has been made to care 
for this rapidly growing traffic. Now New 
York and New Jersey are bestirring them- 
selves frenziedly to rush through a tunnel 
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to relieve the congestion. In all proba- 
bility it will be five years before we shall 
be able to use the tunnel; and what con- 
ditions will be by that time the mind shud- 
ders to contemplate. 

And New York is only an example. 
Other cities, which have not the natural 
disadvantages of the metropolis, have neg- 
lected their exit and entrance facilities un- 
til their condition is only a little less 
critical. 

There is a homely old saying that “ you 
can’t make an omelet without cracking 
eggs.” The sentiment applies to the reac- 
justment of our urban street systems and 
our whole traffic problem. 

To state the matter briefly, we are work- 
ing on an utterly wrong basis. Our streets 
were never planned to accommodate the 
traffic, either in quantity or character, 


which is now being piled upon them. The 
only soluticn is radical revision. We have 


got to come to it, and we must make up 
our minds that it is going to cost money; 
but it will repay any expenditure that it 
may demand. 

In conclusion, I may note a current de- 
velopment that points to growing realiza- 
tion of the traffic needs cf a great city. 
There is a movement on foot, with much 
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prospect of success, to turn the old Sixth 
Avenue Elevated structure in New York 
into a motor speedway. This ancient relic 
is probably nearing the end of its term of 
service. The entire Elevated service would 
be concentrated on the Ninth Avenue line, 
which is now a three-track right-of-way. 
Instead of tearing down the discarded 
structure, the plan is to build runways up 
to it at about Eighth Street, whence there 
will be a straightaway to Fifty-Ninth 
Street, at the entrance to Central Park. 
The present road through the park will 
make a connecting link with this elevated 
boulevard; or it is possible that a new 
boulevard will be built straight across the 
open spaces of the park. 

With this roadway in service, New York 
motorists going up-town will be able to 
leave the streets in the neighborhood of 
Washington Square and whisk right along 
to the northern exit from Central Park at 
One Hundred and Tenth Street, without 
encountering any obstacle in the shape of 
a crossing or other traffic interruption. The 
project is a healthy sign of the times, and 
will probably be followed by others, when 
the full advantages of the idea have hal 
a chance to permeate the urban population 
2s a whole. 








DREAM 


TREASURE 


Ou, earth, but thou art sweet! 


‘Tis good to live! 


Though brief our day and fleet, 


And fugitive 


The perfect hour, 


Passing too soon, with ache 


Of vanished face and flower— 


Yet, while I may, I will thy largesse take, 


And fill my eyes 


With all thy blue and gold. 


I will drink deep, 


To last me when I'm old, 


Of morning skies; 


And in my heart, 


‘Gainst time when we must part, 


Treasure on treasure heap 


Of the good sound of birds 


And all thy leafy words 


And runes of running streams, 


To last me while I sleep— 


Good store of dreams! 


Gerald Lake 
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Illustrated by E. J. Dinsmore 


STRANGER in Tickfall always be- 
came the talk of the town. So mo- 
notonous was life in that little vil- 

lage that the arrival of Toad Bloxom 
caused a sensation. He was probably the 
most worthless negro in Louisiana. His 
police record could be indexed like the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, and the jails he had 
occupied could have been catalogued like 
the contents of a mail-order house. 

He entered the Henscratch Saloon and 
asked Skeeter Butts for a job. 

“T don’t need you. I cain’t use you,” 
Skeeter said with profane emphasis. “ You 
would hoodoo dis place an’ keep all my 
customers away. Times is hard enough 
now tryin’ to sell little ladylike drinks in a 
use-to-wus saloon. I ain’t needin’ no bad- 
luck piece like you.” 

Skeeter glared at the man, and looked 
like a bantam rooster just tuning up to 
fight; but Toad’s attitude was conciliatory, 
and his manner held something pitifully 
apologetic. He remained silent so long 
that Skeeter’s indignation waned. 

“ T needs a job awful bad,” Toad said in 
a pleading tone. “ My clothes is ragged, 
an’ I is pretty hongry. I ain’t got no place 
to sleep.”’ 

“Tl gib you de money to git out of 
town whar you kin have de easy bizness of 
bein’ yo’ own boss,” Skeeter said. “ Ef I 
cain’t affode to pay it all, I'll pass de derby 
hat amongst de white folks an’ take up 
cont’ibutions; but I won’t hire you at no 
price.” 

This ended the conversation, for Toad 
made no reply. Skeeter walked away from 
him, but Toad hung around the place all 
day. At noon he left for a little while and 
begged from house to house until he se- 
cured something to eat. In the evening he 


disappeared again, and when he returned 
he looked as if he had not secured enough 
to satisfy his hunger. 
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He sat around until closing-time, and 
disappeared in the darkness. Skeeter ob- 
served that he went in the direction of the 
old cotton-shed where many a homeless 
negro before him had spent the night. 

During the day many negroes had come 
into that popular resort, but not one had 
spoken to Toad Bloxom. All had seen 
him, but all had purposely avoided making 
his acquaintance. 

Early the next morning Toad returned 
to the saloon and again asked Skeeter for 
employment. When his request was sharp- 
ly refused, he sat around for a while and 
then, without asking permission, picked up 
a broom and swept out the little barroom. 
No customers had entered the place up to 
that time, and Skeeter watched him with a 
sort of silent surprise. 

He loafed about the place all day, and, 
like a stray dog, looked up wistfully into 
the face of every customer who came in. 
No one spoke to him, nobody offered him 
a drink, and all watched him with curious 
glances from the corners of their eyes. © 
Toad was so wistful, so solitary and alone, 
that Skeeter, instead of despising him, sud- 
denly found himself feeling sorry for the 
homeless, friendless darky. He filled a 
generous glass with the nearest approach 
to alcoholic liquor that he had on his shelf 
and presented it to Toad with a flourish of 
genuine hospitality. 

“ Dis little baby-ribbon drink is on me, 
Toad,” he said politely. ‘“ You looks aw- 
ful dry.” 

Toward the middle of the afternoon Lit- 
tle Bit came in and announced that he 
wanted to resign his job as janitor of the 
saloon for two weeks, because the white 
folks wanted him to go on a fishing-trip. 

“You ain’t never hurt yo’se’f keepin’ 
dis place clean,”’ Skeeter snapped. 

“It looks powerful clean now,” Little 
Bit snickered. 
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“You wusn’t de last one to sweep it 
out,”’ Skeeter retorted. 
Happening to glance at Toad as he said 


this, he beheld a look of intense gratifica- 
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“1 AIN'T NEEDIN' NO 
BAD-LUCK PIECE 
LIKE YOU” 


tion upon that 
colored man’s 
face. The look 
changed to one 
of eager longing, 
and, as soon as 
Little Bit de- 
parted, Toad 
came to Skeeter 
and said in a 
tone of pleading 
humility: 

“T applies 
right now fer Little Bit’s job. I won't ex- 
peck no pay onless I does satisfaction 
wuck.”’ 

Skeeter could not refuse this humble re- 
He had tried for two days to ana- 


quest. 
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lyze Toad and find out why he disliked 
the stranger, but as yet he was unable to 
determine. 
“T reckin I'll give you a little try-out, 
Toad,” he said at last. 
Ooo a All my customers is 
Ae axin’ me why I don’t 
chase you away from 
dis saloon, but now I 
kin tell ’em dat I needs 
you to cl’ar up fer me.” 

























¥ it In a-few days Skeet- 

fs 4 er was able to formu- 
ey _ late his impressions. 
; . Toad was a monkey- 


faced negro with a long 
nose, pointed, puffy 
lips, and eyes that were 
too close together. 
Phrenologically, 
his facial peculiar- 
ities indicated 
that he was a 
petty thief, a pil- 
ferer. All his jail 


sentences had been imposed for the steal- 
ing of small objects or of little sums of 


y. Skeeter knew that he would have 
to keep his eyes on the tobacco show-case 
and the cash drawer for the next two weeks. 


money. 

















When the customers learned that Toad 
was an employee they made loud protests. 

“ A coon won’t dare risk hisself to come 
in here an’ sneak a little nap,” Vinegar 
Atts bellowed. “ Dat coon will steal ev’y- 
thing I’ve got onless it’s growed to me, like 
a teeth or a ear.” 

“Dis ain’t no dormitory,” Skeeter re- 
plied. ‘“ Ef you wants to nap, go out to de 
Shoofly church—dat’s whar all yo’ custom- 
ers sleep. Dat is shore a drowsy place. 
I’ve been dar myse’f, an’ I couldn’t hardly 
keep my eyes open.” 

Vinegar turned away, and set an exam- 
ple for all the other patrons by ignoring 
Toad completely. They walked around 
the table where he sat, and paid him no 
more attention than if he were a canceled 
postage stamp. If Toad made a remark, 
they did not hear it. If he moved about, 
all pretended not to see him. None but 
the social outcast can realize what dreadful 
punishment this is, and Skeeter, noticing 
how the man was pained by the general 
neglect, confidently expected at the close 
of each day that Toad would surrender his 
job. 
At the end of the two weeks, however, 
Toad Bloxom was still there. He had suf- 
fered silently and held on with a deadly 
pertinacity. Each day certain friends of 
Skeeter Butts had visited his place of busi- 
ness expecting to hear the little barkeeper’s 
wailing voice proclaiming that he had been 
robbed. When nothing happened, they 
lived in hope. 

“ Dat monkey nigger will git you yet, 
Skeeter,” Vinegar Atts warned him. “ Jes’ 
gib him time. Some fellows is like snakes 
—dey cain’t git along onless dey goes 
crooked.” 

“Tt ’pears to me like you ain’t doin’ yo’ 
Christyum duty as a preacher, Vinegar,” 
Skeeter said in reply. ‘“ Yo’ job is to make 
a drunkard into a sober man, a liar into a 
truthful man, an’ a thief into a honest man. 
How come you don’t git yo’ religium wuck- 
in’ on Toad, an’ make him one of dese new 
critters you is always preachin’ dat we 
ought to be?” 

‘““Mebbe you’re right,” Vinegar admit- 
ted. “I been sleepin’ on my rights. Dis 
here sinner might have done sinned away 
his day of grace, an’ me be responsible 
fer it.” 

“Dat would be a sin of omission ag’in’ 
you,” Skeeter said. “ You better git busy 
befo’ it is everlastin’ly too late.” 
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Vinegar crossed the room to Toad Blox- 
om. Holding out his hand, he said: 

“ T gives you a cordial invite to de Shoo- 
fly church to-night, brudder, an’ we will 
keep a good seat fer you up by de Amen 
cornder.”’ 

“ Nobody ain’t ever gimme a invite no- 


‘whar befo’,” Toad replied in a gratified 


“I will be dar onless I am dead.” 


II 


THAT evening Toad Bloxom sat in a 
prominent pew and listened to the story of 
the Prodigal Son. It was all news to Toad, 
for he had never heard of the boy who 
wandered into a far country and squan- 
dered his substance in riotous living. 

Vinegar’s imagination was highly de- 
veloped. Where nobody knows, everybody 
has a right to guess, so the colored clergy- 
man transported the wandering boy to 
Ephesus, the city of pleasure, and to Cor- 
inth, the city of licentiousness, and to 
Rome, the city of the scarlet woman. He 
became almost hysterical as he described 
how the penniless boy finally grew tired of 
drinking the sour dago wine and started 
back home by way of the hog-pen. 

‘““ As long as dat boy had money, he had 
plenty of friends,” Vinegar ranted. “ As 
soon as he was busted dead broke, all of 
his friends fersook him, an’ den he warn’t 
nothin’ but a tramp an’ a beggar. All you 
colored folks knows exactly how he wus. 
Ef you-all is got two bits in yo’ pockets, no 
bad luck kin happen to you. When you 
spend yo’ last nickel, den—bulldooie! — 
bad luck goes bust right in yo’ face like a 
daminite boom!” 

There was a great deal more like this, 
and Toad listened with the interest of one 
hearing news from a far country. There 
were songs urging all the prodigal sons to 
come back; there were prayers beseeching 
the mercy of Heaven upon all the wander- 
ing boys who refused to come back; and 
Toad went away very much impressed with 
all he had seen and heard on his first visit 
to a church. 

When he got back to the saloon, he 
found that Little Bit had returned from 
his fishing-trip. Skeeter was glad, for the 
warnings about Toad’s thievish disposition 
had made him nervous and uneasy. He 
opened the little pot-metal safe in the cor- 
ner of the room, and brought out six dol- 
lars. Placing the silver on the table in 
front of Toad, he said: 


tone. 
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“T’m glad I ain’t needin’ you no more. 
Take yo’ money an’ git out.” 

Toad grinned, and pocketed the sum 
without a word. He went into a little 
room in the rear of the saloon, where his 
coat and hat were hanging; then he opened 
the rear door and slammed it violently. 
But Toad did not go through the door. 
Having slammed it to make Skeeter believe 
he had gone out, he tiptoed over to a cor- 
ner of the room and concealed himself be- 
hind a pile of boxes. 

“T’m glad dat nigger went out de back 
way,” Skeeter remarked to himself as he 
heard the door slam. “I hopes I won't 
never see him no mo’. People ack todes 
dat coon like he had a ketchin’ disease.” 

After a few moments he counted the 
day’s cash and placed it in the little iron 
safe. Then, locking up his saloon, he 
turned out the lights and went home. 

One hour later Toad slipped from be- 
hind the boxes and knelt in front of the 
safe. Its combination was simplicity it- 
self. In a moment the door swung open, 
and Toad picked up a leather pouch, such 
as men use to carry money to the bank. 
He felt so secure from detection that he 
took the time to search the safe carefully 
and assure himself that he had every cent. 
Then he walked over to the window and 
cautiously let himself out. 

For a moment he was undecided whether 
to board the train which passed through 
Tickfall about that time, or to flee to the 
swamp. He started toward the depot at 
full speed, but soon stopped running, be- 
cause he found that the train was pulling 
out of the station instead of coming in. 

Turning from the railroad, he walked 
rapidly down the road until he came to the 
Coolee Bayou. There he stopped, shud- 
dering at the very thought of plunging into 
that dreadful jungle in the blackness. He 
sat upon the edge of the stream beside the 
road until the first gray streaks of dawn 
gave him courage to venture into the 
swamp, which was a labyrinth of vines and 
underbrush, oozy with soft mud and 
marked by tiny, oily streams which crawled 
like sluggish snakes in the marsh grass. 

Ill 

THE next morning, when Skeeter Butts 
discovered his loss, he felt instinctively that 
Toad was the thief. When he told his 
frierds, each promptly guessed the guilty 
party and said: 
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“T done tole you so!” 

“Less don’t tell de sheriff nothin’ about 
dis,” Vinegar Atts exclaimed. ‘“ Less go 
atter dis nigger ourselves. He’s used to 
bein’ chased by white folks, an’ mebbe ef 
de niggers run him down an’ take him to 
jail, it ‘ll learn him a lesson.” 

“ How’ll us know which way he start- 
ed?” Figger Bush asked. 

“ Dat ain’t no trouble,’ Skeeter replied. 
“ De only thing whut bothers my mind is 
whether he got on de train last night. Ef 
he did, we got to tell de sheriff about it. 
Ef he lit out for de woods, we’ll chase him 
ourselves.” 

“ How you gwine find out which thing 
he done?” Figger Bush insisted. 

“Us ‘ll let de nigger-dogs decide dat fer 
us,”’ Skeeter replied. 

Since his early- boyhood Skeeter Butts 
had lived in a cabin behind the home of 
Sheriff Flournoy. He was _ Flournoy’s 
“ nigger,” and, like all old family retainers, 
had many privileges about the sheriff’s 
home. That officer of the law kept two 
bloodhounds. They were not very efficient 
dogs, and fortunately he did not have much 
use for them; but the negroes had a whole- 


some fear of the great animals, and this 
fact was Flournoy’s chief justification for 
possessing them. 

Skeeter could slip the dogs out without 


the sheriff’s permission. He hurried up to 
the house, and in a short time the dogs 
came lumbering along behind him. 

A dozen men were waiting to join with 
Skeeter in that most exciting of all chases 
—a man-hunt. 

Skeeter’s friends stood against the wall 
while the dogs sniffed around the safe. One 
dog gave utterance to a deep bellow, and 
the men nearly jumped out of their skins. 
The dogs leaped through the window, and 
the men ran outside to see what would 
happen next. The animals lifted their 
noses from the ground and uttered low, 
bell-like baying sounds. 

For about two blocks they went toward 
the depot, then came to a sudden halt, 
turned sharply away from the direction of 
the railroad, and started down the highway 
leading to the Little Mocassin swamp. 

“We're all right now!” Vinegar ex- 
claimed triumnhantly. “ Dat nigger missed 
his train, an’ we kin chase him through de 
woods.” 

On the bank of the Coolee Bayou they 
saw the first evidence that the dogs were 
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TOAD SAT UPON THE EDGE OF THE STREAM UNTIL THE FIRST GRAY STREAKS OF DAWN 


GAVE HIM COURAGE TO 


They found heel- 
marks in the sand, where Toad had sat 
down and drawn his feet under him like a 
Turk, and they saw half a dozen cigarette- 
stubs and a number of burned matches. 
“He wus skeart to go in dem woods at 


on the trail of a man. 


night,” Skeeter guessed aloud. “I don’t 
blame him. Dat swamp don’t look like no 
Sunday-school picnic-ground even in de 
daytime. It’s de devil’s flower-garden, an’ 
he don’t raise nothin’ in here excusin’ hell 
and rattlesnakes.”’ 

The dogs were-not needed for the first 
two miles, for Toad’s path was distinctly 


VENTURE INTO THE SWAMP 


marked through the high marsh grass. 
When he turned into the woods, the trail 
was hidden to all except the dogs. 

“Dat nigger don’t know much about 
dese woods,” Hitch Diamond remarked. 
“Ef he keeps on gwine de way he has 
traveled up to now, he will git to de Alli- 
gator Bayou by dark, an’ he will have to 
set all night in a tree.” 

“How many alligators lives in dat ba- 
you, Hitchie?”’ Skeeter Butts asked. 

‘“ Jes’ as many as kin git into it at one 
time,” Hitch replied. ‘“ One day I seen de 
water full, an’ de banks all covered wid 
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‘em, an’ de little baby alligators crawlin’ 
aroun’ on de heads of their maws. Dat 
wus jes’ atter I tuck seven drinks of pine- 
top booze.” 

“It looks to me like we'll catch up wid 
him befo’ night,’ Skeeter remarked. 

He stopped to point out where the negro 
had pulled down the vines to eat the ber- 
ries growing on the edge of a little pool. 

“ Dat man didn’t git no breakfast dis 
mawnin’ except berries, an’ he has got to 
live on dat kind of grub all day,” Hitch 
Diamond replied. “He'll stop an’ lose 
time by eatin’ while we are travelin’ right 
on atter him all de time.” 

“ Dat suits me,’’ Skeeter remarked ner- 
vously, as he glanced up at the sun. “I 
don’t hanker to spen’ de night straddle of 
a tree limb, wid a lot of hungry alligators 
crawlin’ along de groun’ under me.” 

About three o’clock that afternoon they 
found footprints in the mud so fresh that 
the slow-moving water had not yet oozed 
in and filled them. They saw underbrush 
so recently threshed down that it had not 
had time to right itself. 

“] think dat nigger knows we are atter 
him,” Hitch Diamond remarked. “ He is 
hittin’ a straight path, like he is tryin’ to 
run away from us.” 

In a moment the two dogs bayed, and 
the deep, hollow, funereal sound echoed 
against the trees. 

“ De trail is gittin’ warm,” Skeeter said. 

They broke into a trot, the eager dogs 
pulling at the leash in Skeeter’s hands, and 
dragging him over the vines and brush 
until he called to the others to help him 
hold the animals. But he called too late. 
He hung his toes under a vine, pitched for- 
ward on his head, released his hold upon 
the rope, and the dogs escaped. 

“ Hold on, niggers!” Vinegar Atts ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Whut am dis Toad aimin’ to 
do to us when we ketch up wid him?” 

“IT guess de Toad will jes’ keep hoppin’ 
on,” Skeeter Butts said, as he rose from 
the tangle of vines into which he had 
fallen. 

“Has Toad got a gun?” Figger Bush 
asked. 

“1 don’t know,” Skeeter said. “ Ef he 
is loaded fer a fight, us niggers had better 
pause an’ reflect.” 

“I favor lettin’ eve’y nigger go in ad- 
vance of me,” Vinegar Atts exclaimed. 
“You fellers kin shoot better dan I kin, 
an’ besides, I’m skeart I'll git shot.” 
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“T knows twelve niggers dat ain’t plan- 
nin’ to carry home no bullets in deir hides,” 
Figger Bush exclaimed. “ Dese outlaw 
niggers is all dandy shots, too. I'll bet dat 
coon could shoot de stem-wind offen my 
watch while I had it in my pocket whar he 
couldn’t see it.” 

At this point they stopped and held a 
council of war, which chiefly consisted in 
planning a safe retreat. The utmost cau- 
tion was necessary, and every man was 
most sincere in declining the leadership of 
the expedition in favor of his fellows. 

“ Dis is whar we needs de sheriff,” Hitch 
Diamond rumbled. “It is his duty to git 
ahead of eve’ybody else an’ git shot fust. 
Now Vinegar Atts wus de nigger who tole 
us to cut out de sheriff an’ chase Toad.” 

“ Therefo’ Vinegar Atts ought to take de 
sheriff’s place an’ lead us,” Skeeter Butts 
declared. 

“ Dat’s de point I am fixin’ to make,” 
Hitch Diamond asserted. 

“My Gawd!” Vinegar howled. “I’m 
shore put up a turrible joke on myself!” 

“Lead on!” Hitch Diamond ordered, as 
he motioned Vinegar Atts to advance. “‘ We 
is losin’ time, an’ dat robber might escape 
away.” 

‘““ Whut I’m skeart of is dat he'll steal de 
sheriff’s dogs an’ run off wid ’em,” Skeeter 
said. ‘“ Dem dogs ain’t half as dangerous 
as dey look, an’ ef Toad picks up de lead- 
in’-string dey’ll foller him to hellangone.” 

““]T guess we better toddle along an’ see 
kin we whistle our dogs back,” Vinegar 
Atts responded. “ Feelin’ as I do now, I’d 
ruther have de dogs dan de nigger.” 

They now noticed with apprehension 
that the darkness was upon them. They 
were miles from home, and would have to 
spend the night in the swamp. The clos- 
ing day hastened their footsteps, but they 
did not go very far. 

Suddenly Vinegar sat down on the 
ground. The mud was about two inches 
deep, and Vinegar wore some good clothes; 
nevertheless, he took his seat, and his head 
was barely visible above the underbrush 
and marsh grass. The other men, expe- 
rienced in hunting in the woods, instantly 
obeyed the signal by dropping down and 
concealing themselves. 

Vinegar waited a few minutes, then 
pointed his finger cautiously toward a large 
oak-tree several hundred yards away. They 
all saw their quarry hidden in the branches. 

“He heard dem dogs comin’,” Skeeter 
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whispered to the crowd, “ an’ he decided 
to climb a tree.” 

“ He might decide to set on dat limb an’ 
shoot us, too,” Vinegar remarked. “ He 
knows we is follerin’ de dogs, an’ I'll bet 
he’s done seen us already.” 

“I’m skeart he'll kill Marse John’s 
dogs,” Skeeter wailed. ‘I hadn’t oughter 
took dem dogs widout askin’ nobody.” 

At that moment the dogs put themselves 
out of the way of a pistol shot by coming 
back where Skeeter was. They came in a 
hurry, uttering low, whining sounds of fear, 
their tails between their legs, their ears 
flapping. The ropes attached to their col- 
lars were dragging and hanging on the 
weeds and vines. 

When Skeeter untied the ropes, the dogs 
wagged their tails in grateful appreciation 
of their liberty, and then ungraciously took 
their departure. Skeeter watched them go, 
wishing that he could go with them, for he 
calculated they would be home by supper- 
time if they kept up their present gait. 

“ Dem dogs showed up our nigger and 
den went home,” Vinegar Atts observed. 
“ Deir wuck is done, an’ dey is callin’ it 
quittin’-time.”’ 


Up near the tree where Toad Bloxom 
had refugeed, the negroes heard a low, 


grunt-like sound. It came from Toad’s vo- 
cal organs. 

“ Dat’s a alligator!”’ Skeeter exclaimed 
through chattering teeth. ‘“‘ No wonder 
dem dogs went home. Dey knowed dey 
couldn’t climb a tree.” 

“ How we gwine to git at dat nigger?” 
Figger Bush inquired impatiently. ‘“ Less 
git holt of him an’ git out of dis swamp 
befo’ dark. I aims to imitate dem dogs an’ 
mosey home pretty soon.” 

“ De best way is to advance on him from 
diffunt directions at one time,’ Vinegar 
suggested. ‘“ All you men spread out and 
walk up slow, keepin’ a tree amongst yo’- 
se’ves an’ Toad so he cain’t shoot you!” 

Thus they drew near the tree. They did 
not call to Toad, and they appeared not to 
see him. Toad seemed unaware of their 
presence, and showed no concern that they 
were slowly drawing him in a net. His si- 
lence gave them courage. They decided he 
had no weapon, and was probably exhaust- 
ed and faint with hunger and ready to 
give up. 

After a while they all came together 
under the tree. They spread out a lunch 
brought from town and proceeded to eat. 
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They could imagine that the sight of food 
and drink was torture to the fugitive. 

When they had finished eating, they 
gathered together the abundance that re- 
mained and spread it out on the ground 
where Toad could see it. 

“We is waitin’ fer you to come down 
an’ he’p yo’se’f to somepin to eat, Toad,” 
Vinegar Atts bawled—the first remark 
which had been addressed to the criminal. 

“You hadn’t better wait much longer,” 
Toad replied. ‘“ You fellers is got a pretty 
good chance to be a free lunch yo’se’ves. 
About fawty alligators is crawlin’ up on 
you-all now through de bushes.” 

Toad doubtless exaggerated the number 
of alligators, if there were any, but the ef- 
fect of his st2tement was tremendous. The 
men sprang to their feet with howls of fear, 
and every one rushed to the tree nearest 
him and climbed up in the branches. 

In a few minutes night settled upon the 
scene—the great blanket-like blackness of 
the Louisiana jungle. 

IV 

In the slimy blackness of the jungle, 
with its invisible forms moving through 
switching grass, passing on whirring wings, 
or splashing their feet in the ooze of the 
swamp, it was impossible for the men 
perched on the limbs of the trees to remain 
silent very long. Vinegar Atts, the most 
voluble of the bunch, was the first to break 
the silence. 

“Toad Bioxom, is you still wid us?” he 
inquired. 

“Shore!” Toad replied with a laugh. 
“T ain’t leavin’ onless somebody comes at- 
ter me in a air-ship.” 

‘““Mebbe de good Lawd will send down 
his chariot,” Vinegar replied. 

Then followed a conversation between 
Vinegar and the occupants of the trees 
which practically amounted to a calling of 
the roll to ascertain if they were all pres- 
ent. Not one had started homeward. 

It was a long night, and the men kept 
one another awake and alive by calling 
from tree to tree. Finally Toad asked: 

““Whut you fellers gwine to do to me?” 

“Whut you think we ought to do to 
you?” Vinegar asked. 

‘“ Dat ain’t fer me to say,” Toad replied. 

There was another long silence, while 
the men squirmed upon their tree-limbs 
and tried to secure more comfortable seats. 
Then Skeeter said impatiently: 
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“ Less all us niggers tell whut ought to 
be did to dis here Toad fer stealin’ my 
money.” 

“Dat’s right,” Figger Bush agreed. 
“ Less try him out here in dese woods jes’ 
like it wus a cote-house.”’ 

“ Dat suits me,” Toad said. “I done 
been tried eve’y which way except up a 
tree.” 

“ Eve’y feller tell whut he thinks,” Skee- 
ter ordered. ‘“ Vinegar Atts speaks first.” 

“I’m a preacher,” Vinegar bawled in an 
oratorical tone. “I believes in givin’ eve’y 
man a secont chance. He ought to learn 
by de bad luck he done had, not to do bad 
any more. Toad ought to repent an’ re- 
fawm, restore de money he swiped, spend 
fawty days in mournin’ an’ repentance, an’ 
den be fergiven.” 

“ Bad luck ain’t never teached dat nig- 
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ger nothin’,’ Hitch Diamond protested. 
“ All de jails he has got into only made him 
wuss instid of better. How you gwine 
make him repent and refawm ef he don’t 
want to?” 

“ Hitch Diamond tells nex’ whut ought 
to be did!” Skeeter Butts ordered. 

“Vinegar Atts talks nonsench,” Hitch 
Diamond growled. “I’s a prize-fighter, 
an’ I b’lieves in whipping a man’s body fer 
de good of his soul. Ef you tie Toad to a 
tree an’ beat de stuffin’ out of him wid a 
big stick, it ‘ll learn him a plenty.” 

“My old grandpaw wore out all de 
hickory limbs in the woods beatin’ on me 
when I wus a kid,” Figger Bush exclaimed. 
“Tt never done me no good, an’ it didn’t 
learn me nothin’.” 

“ You kin speak next!” Skeeter yelled. 

“T guess eve’y nigger hates wuck jes’ as 
much as I does,” Figger Bush promptly 
suggested. “I figger Toad oughter be 
made a slave. He oughter wuck fer each 
one of us about ten days free of charge. 
While he is wuckin’ he'll 
shore repent enough to 
suit Vinegar Atts; an’ ef ‘ 


he don’t wuck fast a 





SKEETER PITCHED FORWARD ON HIS HEAD, RELEASED HIS HOLD UPON THE ROPE, AND THE 
DOGS ESCAPED 
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we kin take a stick to 
him an’ beat’ him up 
like Hitch said.” \~ 

“Tt would take all us 
niggers to watch him 
an’ guard him while he 
is wuckin’ fer one of 
us,” Pap Curtain com- 
plained. “I think we 
oughter turn him loose 
in de woods an’ all of 
us take a shot at 


him while he 
runs.” 
This trial in 


the tree-tops was 


- probably unique 
CP in the annals of Amer- 
a ican jurisprudence. As the 


night drew its slow length along. 
the imagination of the weary negroes 
suggested forms of torture which would 
have made a master of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition wince. The awful darkness added 
to the horror, and sometimes a particularly 
dreadful suggestion would receive added 
emphasis from the hoot of an owl or the 
bark of a wolf or the scream of a panther. 
When the discussion lagged because im- 
agination could go no further, Skeeter 
Butts proposed: 
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“IT moves we let Toad Blox- 
om tell whut ought to be did to 
hisself.” 

The others whooped their approbation, 
and by sundry remarks encouraged Toad 
to speak up. 

The answer was silence. They called 
Toad by name and got no response. In 
the darkness no one could tell whether he 
was still in the tree, or whether he was 
still alive. Every effort to get a sound 
from the place where Toad had been met 
only with an echo of the speaker’s voice 
reverberated back into his face from a 
dozen trees in the resounding aisles of the 
great forest. 

What had become of Toad? A hun- 
dred conjectures were hurled from tree to 
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tree, and the men were consumed with cu- 
riosity, which could not be satisfied until 
daylight dawned. 

The first streaks of day brought the an- 
swer. 

Toad’s tree was empty! 

Vv 

For the next two hours the forest was as 
noisy as a parrot cage with the yelping and 
shouting of the discomfited negroes hunt- 
ing for the trail of the escaped criminal, 
and regretting that their dogs had gone 
home. There was a tremendous amount of 
talk, and through it all ran the wailing la- 
mentations of Skeeter Butts over the loss 
of his money. 

There was something so mysterious 
about the disappearance of Toad Bloxom 
that a sort of superstitious fear swept over 
the representatives of justice. It was voiced 
by Vinegar Atts. 

“T feels like gwine home.” 

Unanimously the negroes turned and 
started back toward the village. 

“ Whut hurts my feelin’s is dat I’ve got 
to preach at de Shoofly church to-night,” 


Vinegar Atts complained. “I don’t feel a 
bit like wuckin’ atter roostin’ on a limb all 
night.”’ 


At church that night one incident caused 
great excitement. Vinegar’s sermon was 
interrupted by the dramatic arrival of 
Toad Bloxom, who carried Skeeter’s little 
money-bag in his hand, so that it could be 
plainly seen. Skeeter, sitting in the choir, 
nearly tumbled off the platform with as- 
tonishment. 

Toad advanced and took the seat which 
Vinegar had reserved for him at the last 
meeting in the church. Vinegar was so as- 
tounded that he punctured the tire of his 
oratorical flivver and came to the end of 
his sermon “ on a flat.” 

When Vinegar sat down, mopping the 
perspiration from his bald head with a big 
red handkerchief, there was an awkward 
pause. Then Toad Bloxom rose to his feet 
and faced the congregation. 

“T rises to back up whut Vinegar Atts 
has done said. I heard him explavacate 


de yuther night on de Prodickal Son, an’ 
he suttinly told de truth.” 

“ Amen!” Vinegar Atts bellowed. 

The others nodded their approval and 
looked at Toad expectantly. The outcast 
cringed under their focused eyes, and with 
downcast face resumed his speech. 
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“T never knowed who my maw an’ paw 
wus. I was borned a orphan. As a little 
black piccaninny, I hunted fer scraps of 
vittles in de alleys an’ eat grub outen de 
gobbige-pails of de white people. Yuther 
little nigger boys had boy friends, but not 
me. Some nigger boys wus even allowed 
to play wid white boys, but I never wus. 
All my life I ain’t had no friends, no kin- 
folks, nobody to keer fer me. Nobody 
never paid me no mind. Dey looked at me 
widout seein’ me, an’ ef I said somepin dey 
did not hear me speak.” 

“ Listen to dat!” murmured a deep, sym- 
pathetic voice in the congregation. 

“A hundred diffunt times I swiped little 
things an’ got myse’f toted off to jail be- 
cause I wus so lonesome. I wus glad when 
dey sont me to the pen’tench’ry, because 
plenty of people wus at dat place, an’ dey 
warn’ too stuck up to speak to each other 
an’ didn’t turn up deir snoots at me. I 
came to Tickfall an’ stayed two weeks in 
de Henscratch Saloon, and nobody spoke 
to me excusin’ Vinegar Atts, who invited 
me to de Shoofly church, an’ Skeeter Butts, 
who mighty nigh cussed every time he 
spoke.” 

“ Dat’s de trufe!” Skeeter interrupted, 
clawing at his collar as if it choked him. 
“T felt like cussin’, too!” 

“ Bad luck!” the same deep voice in the 
audience interrupted: 

Toad picked up Skeeter’s bag of money 
from the bench beside him and held it up 
before the people. 

“T rambled into dis church a couple 
nights ago by de special invite of Vinegar 
Atts. He showed how de Prodickal Son 
boy had plenty of friends as long as his 
cash money lasted; so dat night I robbed 
Skeeter of all his spondulix an’ lit out fer 
de woods to see whut would come to pass. 
Eleven men come wid Skeeter out in de 
woods, an’ sot in de limbs of de trees an’ 
talked to me all night long. None of ’em 
hadn’t spoke to me all de time I wus in 
Tickfall. Dey come out to me because I 
had money!” 

“ Hear dat now!” the same deep voice 
in the crowd responded. 

“TI proved dat de Bible tole de truth 
about dat Prodickal Son. Befo’ day I 
climbed out of de tree I wus in, an’ gob- 
bled up a lot of free grub my new friends 
had left on de ground fer me. I wusn’t 
skeart of varmints, because all dem holler- 
in’ men had run ’em away. Den I sneaked 
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over into anodder tree dat was covered sprang to his feet and waved his big red 
wid Spanish moss, an’ hid whar my friends handkerchief in a Christian salute. 

could not find me. Dey showed dat dey It was not hard for these people to un- 
wus fond of me an’ missed me powerful derstand the loneliness and heartbreak of 
much by de way dey hunt- 
ed fer my trail an’ mourned 
my loss. So now I come 
back to Tickfall to “make 
dis confession. I wouldn’t 
mind joinin’ onto de Shoo- 
fly church, whar 
de Bible tells 
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“FELLERS, DIS NIGGER AIN'T 
NEVER HAD NO CHANCE” 


de truth about de Prodickal Son. I’m aman shut off from his fellows. Was there 


him! not a great and impassable gulf fixed be- 
“ Amen!” Vinegar Atts whooped, as he tween themselves and the white race? Did 
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not the white people deliberately ignore 
their existence? Did they not walk al! 
around the white people without being 
seen? If they spoke, did not the white 
people ignore their remarks? Verily, as a 
race, they were lonely, isolated, kept apart 
from their fellows. For this reason the 
negro race is the most sensitive and easily 
hurt of all the people who dwell upon the 
earth. 

While the people were thinking of these 
things, Toad Bloxom sat down upon the 
bench, his shoulders bent and his head 
resting upon his hands. Skeeter Butts 
walked out of the choir and held out his 
hand to Toad. When Toad took it, with a 
quick pull Skeeter lifted the outcast to his 
feet. Then he placed his arm around the 
criminal’s shoulder and said: 
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“ Fellers, dis nigger ain’t never had no 
chance. He has come back to us like de 
prodigal calf, and we welcomes him as our 
brudder.” 

“So mote it be!” twenty male voices 
murmured, getting their wires crossed and 
quoting the ritual of their lodge instead of 
the church. 

Toad held up the money-bag and of- 
fered it to Skeeter; but Skeeter waved it 
aside with a sweeping gesture of magnifi- 
cent generosity. 

“Keep de bag an’ de money, Brudder 
Toad, to start you in yo’ new life an’ keep 
yo’ mind reminded of yo’ great refawm. 
It don’t contain but three dollars an’ ten 
cents.” 

“ TI knows it,” Toad said sadly. 
how come I fotch it back.” 





“ Dat’s 








THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


THE way to teach geography 

Most pleasing to the heart of me 
Would tell us less of boundaries, 
And more of personalities. 

It matters less to me that France 
From Spain to Belgium hath expanse 
Than that she is the country fair 
That gave us Hugo and Moliére. 
‘Tis naught to me that Italy 
Extends from Alps to Sicily; 

To me she’s glorious as the home 
Of Horace, bard of ancient Rome, 
Vergil, and Dante to unroll 

The reaches of the human soul. 

The grandeur that was Greece I hold 
Not as the lands she once controlled, 
But Homer and Praxiteles, 

Plato the wise, and Socrates. 

On Britain’s empire suns may set 
And leave me with but slight regret, 
Since well I know no touch of night 


Can ever dim Will Shakespeare's light, 
Nor time efface the deathless spell 

Of songs her bards have sung so well. 
And though from east to western seas 
My own land spreads her boundaries, 
And though I love each acre there 
That gives her beauty past compare, 
She's less to me the sovereign state 
In wealth and power exceeding great 
Than the dear mother, rich in grace, 
Of her new-born and mighty race, 
Whose sons are men of sterling mold, 
Stamped in the coin of purest gold, 
With Washington the symbol true 

Of the high things they dare and do, 
And Lincoln’s heart the token of 
Their sense of honor and of love. 


John Kendrick Bangs 
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The Roof Tree 


EPIC OF THE FEUD COUNTRY 





By Charles Neville Buck 


Author of “ The Battle Cry,” “ When Bear Cat Went Dry,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEE CONREY 


HEN his sister shoots and kills her brutal husband, young Kenneth Thornton flees from 
his home in Virginia to Kentucky, thereby taking the crime upon his own broad shoulders. 
He assumes the name of Cal Maggard, and begins life anew in a long-settled but primi- 


tive region among the Kentucky mountains. 


Here he meets Dorothy Harper, who lives with her 


uncle, old Caleb Harper, under the shade of a great walnut-tree which an ancestor of pioneer 


days named the “ roof tree.” 
finds in the attic of her uncle’s house. 


Dorothy has read the story of the tree in an ancient diary that she 


Cal Maggard is greatly attracted by the pretty mountain girl, but he is warned in a friendly 
way by Bas Rowlett, a neighbor, that Dorothy has “a lavish of lovers,” and that Rowlett himself 


is one of them. 


But when Maggard receives an anonymous notice to cease his attentions to the 


girl under pain of death, Bas is loud in his denunciation of the newcomer’s unknown enemy. 


VI 


OROTHY HARPER stood with her 
hand upon the latch that would 
open for her a door of transition. 

In her pretty head dreams were gathering 
from nebulous impulses and taking shape. 
It was as if she had heretofore known only 
a life rubbed smooth of eventfulness, like a 
long-thumbed coin, and then had seen its 
fellow, bright from new minting, with the 
images of obverse and reverse showing clear 
and sharp. 

A broad-shouldered young stranger, with 
a clear laugh and a face that tallied with 
the description in the old diary, had 
stepped upon a stage which had been 
empty—and she had read pages out of a 
more courtly past! 

Because of these things, life gave up its 
neutral gray for a prouder color, and ro- 
mance became for her a living spirit. 


When Cal Maggard closed and locked 
his cabin door, late in the afternoon, he 
stood regarding with somber eyes his mes- 
sage of defiance—which, it seemed, no one 
had come to read. Yet, as he turned his 
back, a smile replaced the scowl, for he 
was going to see a girl. 


At the bend where the trail crossed the 
shallow creek, and where a stray razorback 
wallowed at the roadside, Maggard saw an 
indolent figure leaning easily against the 
fence. 

“I suspicioned ye’d be right likely ter 
come along erbout this time,” enlightened 
Bas Rowlett, as he waved his hand in 
greeting; “so I ‘lowed I’d tarry an’ sa’nter 
along with ye.” 

Maggard’s impulse was to reply ungra- 
ciously. If two suitors went at the same 
time to visit one girl, the ancient and hon- 
ored custom of her people would ordain 
that she must state her preference for one 
and send the other away; and Maggard, 
as a newcomer, could scarcely hope to be 
so chosen over a lover known from child- 
hood. But Rowlett also knew the decrees 
of local etiquette, and he laughed with a 
disarming amiability. 

“‘ Hell’s red hole!” he exclaimed. “TI 
hain’t aimin’ ter hamper ye none. I’ve 
done already tole ye thet I holds with every 
feller’s hevin’ his fa’r chanst. I jest "lowed 
we mout brogue along together so fur as 
our ways run in like course.” 

“I’m beholden ter ye,” said Maggard, 
but he knew what the other had been too 
polite to say—that this pretended casual- 
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ness marked the kindly motive of affording 
escort because of the danger under which 
he was traveling unfamiliar roads. 

Over the crests, heavy banks of clouds 
were settling in ominous piles of blackness 
and lying heaped in the breathlessness that 
precedes a tempest; but the sun still shone, 
and Rowlett, who was leading the way, 
turned into a forest trail. 

As they went single file through a gorge 
into which the sun never struck save from 
the zenith, where the ferns grew lush and 
the great leaves of the cucumber-tree hung 
motionless, they halted without a word, 
and a comprehending glance shot between 
them. 
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snakelike away from the spots where they 
had stood. Instantly, too, they became al- 
most invisible, and two drawn weapons 
were thrust forward. They lay thus for 
perhaps two minutes, with ears straining 


into the silence, 
neither exagger- 









ating nor under- 
estimating the 
menace that 
might have 
caused that 
furtive sound in 
the underbrush. 






© 








When two setters, trained to perfect 
team work, come unexpectedly upon the 
quail scent in stubble, the one that first 
catches the warning odor becomes as rigid 
as if a breath had petrified him, and his 
fellow instantly drops to the same stiff pos- 
ture. So now, as if one hand had pulled 
two strings, Cal Maggard and Bas Row 
lett ceased to be upright animals. The 


sound of a breaking twig off to the right 

had come to their ears, and it was a sound 

that carried the quality of furtiveness. 
Instantly they fell flat 


and wriggled 





THE YOUNG MAN MADE 
A PRETENSE OF RE- 
FILLING HIS PIPE 


After a while Rowlett whispered: 

“What did ye hear?” 

“*Peared like ter me,” responded Mag- 
gard guardedly, “ a twig cracked back thar 
in the la’rel.” 

Rowlett nodded; but after a space he 
rose, shaking his head. 











“ Ef so be thar’s anybody a layin’ back 
thar in the bresh, I reckon he’s done con- 
cluded ter wait twell he gits ye by your- 
self,” he decided. “‘ Let’s be gettin’ along.” 

They went on until they came to a point 
where they stood on the unforested patch 
of a “ bald knob.” There Rowlett halted 
again and pointed downward. Beneath 
them spread the valley, with the band of 
the river winding tenuously through the 
bottoms of the Harper farm. About that 
green bowl the first voices of the coming 
storm were already rumbling with the con- 
stant growl of thunder. 

“Thar’s the house—and thar’s the big 
tree in front of hit,” said Rowlett. “ Ef I 
owned the place, I’d shorely cut hit down 
afore it drawed a lightnin’ bolt on the 
house.” 

Cal Maggard, who had known walnuts 
to grow only in the forest, gazed down now 
with something of wonderment at this one 
which stood alone. A sense of its spread- 
ing magnificence was borne in upon him. 
It seemed as distinct and separate from the 
thousands of other trees that blended in 
the leagues of surrounding forestry as 
might a mounted field-marshal in the midst 
of common soldiery. Even in the dark at- 
mosphere of a gathering storm its spread of 
foliage held a living, golden quality of 
green, and its trunk an inky blackness, that 
made a picture of vivid color. 

He did not know that this tree, which 
grows stiff of head and narrow of shoulder 
in the woods, alters its character when man 
provides it with a spacious setting, and be- 
comes the noblest of our native growths. 
He did not know that when Ovid wrote of 
folk in the Golden Age who lived upon—- 


Acorns that had fallen 
From the towering trees of Jove— 


he called acorns what we call nuts, and 
that it was not the oak, but the walnut, 
that he celebrated. 

But Maggard did know that it had been 
through the leafage of that splendid tree 
that he had first glimpsed the girl’s face, 
and he did know that never before had he 
seen a thing of trunk and branch and leaf 
that had so impressed him with its stateli- 
ness and vital beauty. 

If he were master at that house, he 
thought, he would not cut it down. 

“I’m obleeged ter ye fer comin’ this fur 
with me,” observed Maggard; “ an’ still 
more fer not comin’ no further.” 
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The other laughed. 

“T hain’t ergoin’ ter cumber yore pro- 
jecks none ter-night,” he said. Then he 
added, fairly enough: “ But ter-morrer 
night J aims ter go sparkin’ thar myself, 
an’ I looks ter ye to do es much fer me.” 

Maggard had hardly reached the house 
when, with all the passionate violence of 
the hills, the tempest broke. Safe inside, 
he talked and smoked witH the patriarch. 
His thoughts wandered, as he sat there by 
the hearth, back to the room from which 
now and then drifted a fragment of plain- 
tively crooning song. 

The stag-horns over the fireplace and the 
flintlock gun that lay across their prongs 
spoke of days long past, before the deer 
and bear had been “ dogged to death ” in 
the Cumberlands. There were a few pew- 
ter pieces, too—and these the visitor knew 
were found only in houses that went back 
to Revolutionary days. 

This, mused Maggard, was the best 
house in all the wild surrounding country. 
Irony crept into his smile with the thought 
that it was a place he could not enter save 
under a threat of death. 

By the time supper had been eaten, the 
storm voices had dwindled from boistering 
violence to exhausted quiet. Even the soft 
patter of warm rain died away until 
through the door, which now stood ajar, 
the visitor could see the moonlight and the 
soft stars that seemed to hang just out of 
arm’s reach. 

Dorothy had slipped quietly into the 
room and taken her seat at the chimney 
corner, where she sat as voiceless as a nun 
who has taken vows of silence. Soon the 
old man’s head began to nod in drowsy 
contentment, and presently he slept. 

The young man, who had been burning 
with impatience for this moment, made a 
pretense of refilling his pipe. Over there, 
out of the direct flare and leaping of the 
flames, the girl sat in shadow, and he want- 
ed to see her face. Yet upon him had de- 
scended an unaccustomed embarrassment 
which found no easy door opening upon 
conversation. 

So they sat in a diffident silence that 
stretched itself to greater awkwardness 
until at last Dorothy rose abruptly to her 
feet. Maggard feared that she meant to 
take flight. 

“Pears like ter me,” she asserted sud- 
denly, “ hit’s nigh suffocatin’ hot in hyar.” 

“I war jest a studyin’ erbout thet my- 
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self,” affirmed Maggard, whose quickness 
of uptake was more eager than truthful. 
“ The moon’s a shinin’ outdoors. Let’s go 
out thar an’ breathe free.” 

As if breathing free were the most im- 
mediate of her needs, the girl rose and 
stood for a moment with the firelight catch- 
ing the pink of her cheeks and bronzing 
her heavy hair. Then she turned and led 
the way out to the porch, where, in the 
moisture of the fresh-washed air, the 
honeysuckle vines were heavy with luscious 
fragrance. 

The walnut-tree, no longer lashed into 
storm incantations, stood now in quiet maj- 
esty, solitary, though surrounded at a re- 
spectful distance. The frogs and whip- 
poorwills were voiceful, and from the sil- 
very foreground to the indigo-deep walls of 
the ranges the earth spilled influences of 
sentient youth. 

Maggard gazed down at the girl, and the 
girl, with a hand resting on a porch-post, 
stood looking off with eyes that caught and 
gave back the soft light from the moon. 
To Maggard she seemed unconditionally 
lovely; but the fetters of shyness still held 
them both. 

“J don’t know many folks hyarabouts 
yit,” he said with impetuous suddenness. 
“I'd plumb love ter hev ye befriend me!” 

Dorothy turned toward him, and her lips 
relaxed their shyness into a friendly smile. 
Impulsively she demanded: 

“ Did yore foreparents dwell hyarabouts 
a long time back?” 

Maggard’s face, with the moonlight upon 
it, stiffened into a masklike reticence at this 
touching upon the sensitive topic which 
threatened his identification as a hunted 
man. 

“ T’ve done heared thet they lived some- 
whars in Kaintuck generations afore my 
time,” he made evasive answer. ‘“ What 
made ye ask me that question?” 

Then it was she who became hesitant; 
but after a little she suggested: 

“Come on down hyar under thet old 
walnuck-tree. Seems like I kind talk freer 
thar.” 

Together they went to the place where 
the shadows lay deep, like an island in a 
lake of moonshine, and the girl talked on 
in the hurried, shy fashion of one with a 
new secret and the need of a confidant. 

“The mornin’ ye fust come by—an’ 
stopped thar in the highroad—lI’d jest been 
readin’ somethin’ thet—was writ by one of 
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my foreparents—’way back a hundred 
y’ars ago, I reckon.” She paused, but he 
nodded his interest so sympathetically that 
she went on, reassured. ‘“ She told how 
come she planted this hyar tree—in them 
days when the Injins still scalped folks— 
an’ she writ down jest what her husband 
looked like.” 

“What did he look like?” inquired the 
man gravely. 

The girl found herself no longer bashful 
with him, but at ease as with an old friend. 

“ Hit war right then I looked out an’ 
seed ye,” she said simply. “ It ‘peared like 
ye’d plumb bodily walked outen them pages 
of handwrite. Thet’s why I asked whether 
yore folks didn’t dwell hyar wunst. Meb- 
by we nout be kin.” 

Cal Maggard shook his head. 

“ My folks moved away to Virginny so 
fur back,” he informed her, “ thet hit’s apt 
ter be right distant.” 

“ This was all fur back,” she reminded 
him. 

“Tell me somethin’ else erbout this tree 
an’ what ye read in the book,” he begged, 
in order that the sound of her voice might 
continue. 

She was standing close to him, and as 
she talked it seemed that the combined 
fragrance of the freshly washed night all 
came from her. He was conscious of the 
whippoorwill calls and the soft crooning of 
the river, but only as far-away voices of ac- 
companiment. Answering to the same 
dreamy influences, she went on with her re- 
citals from the journal of the woman who 
had been a lady in Virginia, and who prob- 
ably lay buried under the spot on which 
they stood. 

“ Hit’s right amazin’ ter listen at ye,” he 
said at length. “ But plentiful amazin’ 
things comes ter pass.” 

An amazing thing was coming to pass 
with him at that moment, for his arms were 
twitching with an eagerness to close about 
her, and he seemed to be struggling against 
forces of impulse stronger than himself. 

It was amazing, because he had sworn to 
avoid the folly of chancing everything on 
too hasty a declaration of love, and because 
the discipline of patient self-control was 
strong in him. It was amazing, too, be- 
cause, with a warning recently received and 
appreciated, his ears had become deaf to 
all sounds save her voice, so that when the 
thicket stirred some fifty yards away he 
heard nothing. 
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THE MAN'S ARMS 
CLOSED ABOUT 
HER SLENDER BODY 


Even the girl would 
ordinarily have paused 
to bend her head and 


listen to an wunaccus- 
tomed sound, but with 
her, as well as with him, 
the magic of the mo- 
ment was all-absorbing. 
Each of them felt the 
tense, new something 
which neither fully un- 
derstood, but which set 
them vibrating to a sin- 
gle impulse, as the two 
prongs of a tuning-fork 
answer to one _ note. 
Neither of them 
thought of the figure 
that hitched its way to- 
ward them—more cautious after that first 
warning rustle—to watch and listen—the 
figure of an armed man. 
For the girl seemed to have receded into 
the gossamer of dreams. -She could fancy 


herself the other woman who had lived and 
died before her; and the face of the man 
in the moonlight might have been that of 
the pioneer Thornton. Fancy was stronger 
than actuality. 
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“ Hit almost seems like,” she whispered, 
“that the old tree’s got a spell in hit—ter 
bewitch folks with!” 

“Ef hit has, hit’s a spell I loves right 
good,” he fervently protested. 

He heard her breath come quick and 
sudden, as if under a hypnotic force. Fol- 
lowing the prompting of some instinctive 
mentor, he held out his arms toward her. 

Still she stood with the wide-eyed rapt- 
ness of a sleep-walker; and when Cal Mag- 
gard moved slowly forward, she, who had 
been so shy an hour ago, made no retreat. 
It was all as if each of them reacted to the 
command of some controlling volition be- 
yond themselves. 

The man’s arms closed about her slender 
body and pressed it close to his breast. His 
lips met her upturned ones and held them 
in a long kiss. Each felt the stir of the 
other’s breath. To each came the flutter- 
ing tumult of the other’s heart. 

After a long while they drew apart, and 
the girl’s hands went spasmodically to her 
face. 

“ What hev we been doin’, Cal?” she de- 
manded in the bewildered tone of return- 
ing realization. “I don’t skeercely know 
ye yit, nuther!” 

“ Mebby hit war the spell,” he answered 
in a low but triumphant voice. “ Ef hit 
war, I reckon God hisself worked hit.” 

The figure in the tangle had drawn noise- 
lessly back now, and slipped off into the 
woods a few hundred yards away, where it 
joined another that stood waiting there. 

“| hain’t mad with ye, Cal,” said Doro- 
thy slowly. “I hain’t even mortified, al- 
beit I reckon I ought ter be; but I wants 
ye ter go home now. I’ve got need ter 
think.” 

As they stood together at the fence, they 
heard Bas Rowlett’s voice singing down the 
road, and soon his figure came striding 
along and stopped by the stile. 

“ Howdy, Dorothy?” he called. Then, 
recognizing that this was a leave-taking, he 
added: “ Cal, ef ye’re startin’ home, I'll go 
long with ye fer comp’ny.” 

The moon was westering when the two 
men reached the turn of the road, and 
there Rowlett paused and began speaking 
in cautious undertone. 

“1 didn’t come along accidental, Cal. I 
done hit a purpose. I got ter studyin’ 
‘bout that cracklin’ twig we heared in the 
bresh, an’ hit worrited me ter think of yore 
goin’ home by yoreself. I concluded ter 
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wait fer ye an’ guide ye over a trace thet 
circles round thet gorge without techin’ 
hit.” 

“T’m right sensibly beholden ter ye,’ 
answered Maggard, the more embarrassed 
because now he knew this generous fellow 
to be a vanquished rival. “ But atter ter- 
night ye’ve got ter suffer me ter take my 
own chances.” 

Together they climbed the mountain- 
side until they reached the edge of a thicket 
that seemed impassable, but through which 
the guide discovered a narrow way. Be- 
fore they had come far they halted, breath- 
ing deeply from the steep ascent, and found 
themselves on a shelf of open rock which 
commanded a view of the moonlit valley 
and the roof of the Harper house. 

“ Thar’s the last glimpse we gits ter- 
night of the house an’ the old tree,” said 
Rowlett, who stood a few feet away. 

As Maggard turned to look, the night 
stillness broke into a bellowing that echoed 
against the precipice, and the newcomer 
lurched forward like an ox struck with a 
sledge. As he fell, his hand gripped con- 
vulsively at his breast, and at the corners 
of his mouth a thin trickle of blood began 
to 00Ze. 

But before his senses went under the 
closing tide of darkness and insensibility, 
the victim heard his companion’s pistol 
barking ferociously back into the timber 
from which the ambushed rifle had spoken. 
He heard Rowlett’s reckless and noisy 
haste as he plowed into the laurel, where 
he too might encounter death. Raising his 
voice in a feeble effort of warning, he tried 
to shout out: 

“ Heed yoreself, Bas! 
save me.” 


? 


Hit’s too late ter 
Vil 


To the man lying in the soaked grass 
and moss of the sandstone ledge there came 
flashes of realization that were without 
definite beginning or end, separated by 
gaps of insensibility. Out of his limbs all 
power and volition seemed to have evapo- 
rated, and to breathe was a desperate 
struggle, as if the mountain upon which he 
lay were lying, instead, upon his breast. 
Through him went hot waves of pain, 
under which he clenched his teeth until he 
swooned again into a merciful numbness. 

He heard in an interval of consciousness 
the thrashing of his companion’s boots 
through the tangle, and the curses with 

















which Rowlett was vainly challenging his 
assailant to stand out and fight in the open. 
Then for a little while he dropped endless- 
ly down through pits of darkness; and 
after that he opened his eyes to recognize 
that he was being held with his head on 
Rowlett’s knee. Rowlett saw the fluttering 
of the lids and whispered: 

“T’m goin’ ter tote ye back thar—ter 
Harper’s house. Hit’s the only chanst. — I 
reckon I’ve got ter hurt ye right sensibly.” 

Bas rose and hefted the wounded man 
slowly and laboriously, straightening up 
with a muscle-straining effort until he stood 
with one arm under Maggard’s limp knees 
and one under his blood-wet shoulders. 
Then he staggered down the stony grade, 
groping at each step for a foothold. In 
the light of the sinking moon the slowly 
plodding rescuer offered an inviting target, 
with both hands engaged beyond the possi- 
bility of drawing or using a weapon; but 
no shot was fired. 

The distance was not great, but the pace 
was slow, and the low moon would shortly 
drop behind the spruce fringe of the ridges. 
Then the burden-bearer would have to 
stumble forward through confused black- 
ness; so he hastened his steps until his 
breath rattled into an exhausted rasp, and 
his heart hammered with the bursting ache 
of effort. 

When Rowlett had reached the half-way 
point, he put his load down and shouted 
clamorously for help. Presently the black 
wall of the Harper house showed an oblong 
of red light, and a girl’s voice answered. 

“T’ve got a dyin’ man hyar,” he called 
briefly, ‘‘ an’ I needs aid.” 

Then, as Maggard lay insensible in the 
mud, Bas squatted on his heels beside him 
and wiped the drenching sweat from his 
face with his shirt-sleeve. 

It was with unsteady eyes that he 
watched a lantern crawling toward him like 
a purposeless glow-worm. Then the moon 
dipped suddenly, and the hills, ceasing to 
be visible shapes, were felt like masses of 
close-crowded walls. But at length the 
lantern approached and showed two figures 
—the old man and the girl. 

Dorothy carried the light. When she 
held it high and let its rays fall on the two 
figures — one sitting stooped with weari- 








ness, the other stretched unconscious—her 
eyes dilated in a terror that choked her, 
and her face went white; but she said noth- 
ing. 


She only put down the lantern and 
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slipped her arms under the shoulders that 
lay in the wet grass, shuddering as her 
hands closed on the warm moisture of 
blood. Rowlett rose with an effort and 
rallied his spent strength to lift the inert 
knees. The old man lighted their foot- 
steps, and the little procession made its 
painful way down what was left of the 
mountainside, across the road, and up into 
the house. 


When Maggard opened his eyes again, 
he was lying with his wounds already 
bathed and roughly bandaged. Plainly he 
was in a woman’s room, for its clean neat- 
ness and its huge old four-poster bed spread 
with an elaborately wrought coverlet pro- 
claimed feminine proprietorship. A fresh- 
ly built fire roared on a generous hearth, 
giving a sense of space that broadened and 
narrowed with fickle boundaries of shadow. 

The orange brightness fell, too, on a fig- 
ure that stood at the foot-board looking 
down at him with anxious eyes—a figure 
whose heavy hair caught a bronze glim- 
mering like a nimbus, and whose hands 
were held to her breast with a clutching 
gesture of dread. 

Voices vaguely heard in disjointed frag- 
ments of talk called him back to actuality. 
The old man was speaking. 

“I fears me he kain’t live long. 
like the shot war a shore deadener.” 

From Rowlett there came an indignant 
response: 

“T heared the crack from right spang 
behind us. I wheeled round an’ shot three 
shots back at the flash.” 

-Then Maggard heard, so low that it 
seemed a joyous and musical whisper, an 
announcement from the foot of his bed. 

“I’m goin’ ter fotch Uncle Jase Burrell 
now ter tend yore hurts, Cal,” Dorothy 
said softly. “I jest couldn’t endure ter 
start away twell I seed ye open yore eyes.” 

Maggard glanced toward Bas Rowlett, 
who stood looking solicitously down at him, 
and moistened his lips. There was an ac- 
knowledgment which decency required his 
making in their presence, and he keyed 
himself for a feeble effort to speak. 

“ Rowlett thar—” he began faintly, but 
a cough seemed to start fresh agonies in 
his chest, so that he had to wait a while 
before he went on. “ Mighty few men 
would hev stood by me—like he done. Ef 
I’d been his own blood-brother—” He 
gulped, choked, and drifted off again. 


Pears 
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Cal Maggard next awoke with a strange- 
ly refreshed sense of recovery and a blessed 
absence of pain. He seemed unable to 
move, and he said nothing, for in that 
strange realization of a brain brought back 
to focus came a shock of new amazement. 

Bas Rowlett bent above his pillow, but 
with a transformed face. The eyes that 
were for the moment turned toward the 
door burned with a baleful hatred, and the 
lips were drawn into a vicious snarl. 

This must be a vision of his delirium, 
thought Maggard; but instinctively he con- 
tinued to simulate unconsciousness, This 
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man had been his steadfast and self-forget- 
ful friend, therefore the wounded man 
fought back the sense of clear and persis- 
tent reality which had altered kindly fea- 
tures into a gargoyle of vindictiveness. He 
lay motionless until Rowlett rose and turned 
his back. 

Then through the slits of warily screened 
eyes he swept a hasty glance about the 
room, and found that, except for the man 
who had carried him in and himself, it was 
empty. Probably the black hate on the 
other face was for the would-be assassin, 
and not for himself, argued Maggard. 


















Rowlett went over and stood by the 
hearth, staring into the fire, his hands 
clenching and unclenching in spasmodic 
violence. This was a queer dream, mused 
Maggard; but more and more insistently 
it refused to seem a dream. More and 
more surely, as he watched the face which 
the other turned to glare at him, did the 
instinct grow that he himself was the ob- 
ject of that bitter animosity of expression. 

Still lying motionless, he watched Row- 
lett thrust a hand into his overalls pocket 
and scatter peanut-shells upon the fire—ob- 
jects which Bas evidently wished to destroy. 
As he did this the standing figure laughed 
shortly under his breath—and full realiza- 
tion came to the wounded man. 

The revelation was as complete as it 
was ugly. As long as he lay absolutely still, 
the pain seemed quiescent, and his head 
felt crystal clear, his thought efficient. Per- 
haps he was dying; most probably he was. 
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If so, this was a lucid interval before death, 
and his mind was playing him no tricks. 
The supposed friend loomed unmasked in 
a traitorous light which even Maggard’s 
preconceived idea could no longer confuse 
or mitigate. 

The wounded man did not want to give 
credence to the certainty that was shaping 
itself, and yet the conviction had been born, 
and could not be thrust back into the 
womb of the unborn. All Rowlett’s friend- 
liness and loyalty had been only a pretense, 
a cloak for murderous treachery! It had 
been Rowlett who had led him, unsuspect- 
ing, into ambush! 

Maggard’s coat and pistol-holster hung 
at the headboard of his bed. With a cat- 
soft tread upon the creaking puncheons of 
the floor, Rowlett approached them. He 
paused first, bending to look searchingly 
down at the white face on the pillow. Mag- 
gard’s eyes remained almost, but not quite, 
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closed. 
coverlet, too, lay still and limp like a dead 
hand. 

Reassured by these evidences of uncon- 
sciousness, Bas Rowlett drew a deep breath 
of satisfaction. The diabolical thought had 
come to him that by shaking the prone 
figure he could cause a hemorrhage that 
would assure death. The evil fire in his 
eyes, as his hands stole out toward his in- 
tended victim, betrayed his purpose. 

The seemingly insensible listener, with 
a Spartan effort, held his pale face empty 
of betrayal as the two impulsive hands came 
closer. But as quickly the arms drew back 
and the expression clouded with doubt. 

“No,” reflected Bas, without words. 
“No, hit ain’t needful nohow. An’ Jase 
Burrell mout detect I’d done hit.” 

The bending figure straightened again, 


‘and its hands began calmly rifling the 


pockets of the wounded man’s coat. 

Through the narrow slits of eyes that dis- 
sembled sleep Maggard watched while Row- 
lett opened and recognized the threatening 
letter that had been nailed to the door. 
The purloiner nodded, and his lips twisted 
into a smile of triumph. 

“ T reckon I’d better make ‘way with this 
right now,” he growled, thrusting the sheet 
of paper into his pocket. 

No longer could there remain any vestige 
of doubt in Maggard’s mind, any illusion of 
mistaking the true and the untrue; and in 
the vengeful fury that blazed eruptively 
through him he forgot the hurt of his 
wounding. 

He could not rise from his bed and give 
battle. Had the other acted upon his dia- 
bolical impulse to shake him into a fatal 
hemorrhage, he could not even have de- 
fended himself. His voice in all likelihood 
would not carry to the door of the next 
room—if any one were there. 

Physically he was defenseless and inert, 
but all of him beyond the flesh was gal- 
vanized into quicksilver acuteness and de- 
termination. He was praying for a reprieve 
of life sufficient to call this Judas friend to 
an accounting—and, if that failed, for 
strength enough to die with his denuncia- 
tion spoken. Yet he realized the need of 
conserving his slender powers; and so, gag- 
ing his abilities, he lay motionless and to 
all seeming unconscious while the tall figure 
continued to tower over him. 

Cal Maggard had some things to say, 
but if his power of speech should forsake 
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The hand that rested outside the. ‘him before he finished it would have been 


better not to make the start. He was cal- 
culating his chances. After Rowlett had 
turned his back he opened his eyes and 
experimented with the one word: 

“ Bas!” 

He found that the monosyllable not only 
sounded clear but had the quiet and de- 
termined quality of tone at which he had 
striven. As it sounded, the other wheeled, 
starting as if the word had been a bullet. 

But at once he was back by the bed, 
and Maggard’s estimate of him as a master 
of perfidy mounted to admiration, for in 
that flash of time the passion clouds had 
been wiped from his eyes and left them dis- 
guised again with a show of solicitude and 
friendliness. 

“ By God, Cal!” The exclamation bore 
a counterfeited heartiness. “I didn’t 
skeercely suffer myself ter hope ye’d ever 
speak out ergin!” 

“I’m obleeged, Bas.”” Maggard’s voice 
was faint but steady now. “ Thar’s a thing 
I’ve got ter tell ye afore my stren’th gives 
out.” 

Beguiled by the victim’s seeming absence 
of suspicion into the belief that he had just 
then awakened to consciousness, Rowlett 
ensconced himself on the bedside and nod- 
ded an unctuous sympathy. The other 
closed his eyes and spoke calmly, without 
raising his lids. 

“Ye forewarned me, Bas. We both of 
us spoke out p’intblank erbout the gal—an’ 
we both went on bein’ plumb friendly.” 

“Thet war the best way, Cal.” 

“Yes. Then ye proffered ter safeguard 
me. Ye didn’t hev no need ter imperil yore- 
self; but ye would hev hit so.” 

“T reckon ye’d hev done likewise.” 

“No. I misdoubts I wouldn’t. Anyhow, 
right from the outset you didn’t hev ter 
be friendly ter me, but ye was.” 

“T loves fa’r-mindedness,” 
sanctimonious response. 

A brief pause ensued while Maggard 
rested. He had yet some way to go, and 
the last part of the conversation would be 
the hardest. 

‘“* Most like,” he continued at last, “ I'll 
die; but I’ve got a little bitty slim chanst 
ter come through.” 

“T hopes so, Cal.” 

“ An’ ef I does, I calls on God in heaven 
ter witness thet afore the moon fulls ergin 
I’m a goin’ ter Rill somebody.” 

“ Who, Cal?” 


came the 
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The white face on the pillow turned a 
little, and the eyes opened. 

“]T hain’t keerin’ so much erbout the 
feller thet fired the shot,” went on the voice. 
“The man I aims ter git air the one thet 
hired him. He’s goin’ ter die—ard!” 

“What makes ye think ”—the listener 
licked his lips furtively—‘ thar war more ’n 
one?” 

‘“‘ Because I knows who t’other one is!” 

Rowlett rose from his seat and lifted 
a clenched fist. The miscreant’s thoughts 
were in a vortex of doubt, fear, and per- 
plexity; but perhaps Maggard suspected 
Peanuts Causey, and Rowlett went on with 
an admirable bit of acting. 

“Name him ter me, Cal,” he tensely 
demanded. “ He shot at both of us. He’s 
my man ter kill!” 

“When ye lay thar by my house watch- 
in’ with me,” went on the ambushed victim, 
“what made ye discomfort yoreself fer me 
save only friendliness?”’ 

“ Thet war all, Cal.” 

“ An’ hit war the same reason thet made 
ye proffer ter take away thet letter an’ 
seek ter diskiver who writ hit, warn’t hit? 
An’ ter s’arch about an’ find thet peanut- 
hull? An’ ter come by hyar an’ show me a 
safe way home? All jest friendliness, warn’t 
hit?” 

“ Hain’t thet es good a reason es any?” 

The voice on the bed did not rise, but 
it took on a new note. 

“ Thar couldn’t handily be but jest one 
better one, Bas!” 

“ What mout thet be?” 

“ The right one. The reason of a sorry 
craven thet aimed at a killin’—an’ sought 
ter alibi hisself!” 

Rowlett stood purple-faced and trembling 
in a transport of maniac fury through 
which, like warp and woof, ran an inex- 
plicable fear. The other had totally de- 
luded him until the climax brought its ac- 
cusation—and now the unmasked plotter 
took refuge in bluster, fencing for time to 
think. 

“ Thet’s a damn lie an’ a damn slan- 
der!” he stormed. ‘“ Ye’ve done already 
bore witness afore these folks hyar thet I 
sought ter save ye.” 

“ An’ I plumb believed hit—then. Now 
I knows better. I sees thet ye led me inter 
ambush; thet ye planted them peanut- 
hulls; thet ye writ thet letter. An’ jest now 
ye stole hit outen my pocket.” 

“ Thet’s a lie, too! I reckon yore head’s 
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I toted ye in hyar an’ 


done been crazed. 
keered fer ye.” 

“ Ye aimed ter finish out yore alibi,” per- 
sisted Maggard disdainfully. “ Ye didn’t 
‘low I seed ye steal the letter. But I gives 
ye leave ter tek hit over thar an’ burn hit 
up, Rowlett—same es them peanut-hulls. I 
hain’t got no need of nuther them ner hit.” 

Rowlett’s hand, under the sting of ac- 
cusation, had instinctively pressed itself 
against his pocket. Now, guiltily and self- 
consciously, it came away, and he found 
himself idiotically echoing his accuser’s 
words: 

“No need of hit?” 

“No, I don’t want nuther law-co’tes ner 
juries ter help me punish a man thet hires 
his killin’ done second-handed. All I 
craves is one day of stren’th ter stand on my 
feet.” 

With a brief spasm of hope Rowlett bent 
forward, and quickly decided on a course 
of temporizing. If he could encourage that 
idea, the man would probably die—with 
sealed lips. 

“T’m willin’ ter look over all this slan- 
der, Cal,” he generously acceded. “ Ye’ve 
done tuck up a false notion in yore light- 
headedness.”’ 

“ This thing lays betwixt me an’ you,” 
went on the low-pitched but implacable 
voice from the bed. “Ef I ever gits up 
again, you're goin’ ter wish ter God in 
heaven hit war jest only the penitentiary 
threatenin’ ye!”’ 

Again Rowlett’s anger blazed, and now 
his self-control slipped its leash. 

“ Afore God, ef ye warn’t so plumb puny 
an’ tuckered out, I wouldn’t stand ‘hyar 
an’ suffer ye ter fault me with them damn 
lies!” 

“Is thet why ye was ponderin’ jest now 
over shakin’ me till I bled inside myself? 
I seed thet thought in yore eyes.”’ 

The breath hissed out of Rowlett’s great 
chest like steam from an overstressed boiler, 
and a low bellow broke from his lips. 

“I kin still do thet!” he declared in a 
rage-choked voice. “I did hire a feller ter 
kill ye, but he failed me. Now I’m goin’ ter 
finish the job myself!” 

Then the door opened, and old Caleb 
Harper called from the threshold: 

“Did I hear somebody shout out in 
hyar? What’s the matter, Bas?” 

As the menacing face hung over him, 
Maggard saw it school itself slowly into a 
hard composure, and read a peremptory 
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‘ warning for silence in the eyes. The out- 


stretched hands had already touched him, 
and now they remained holding his shoul- 
ders as the voice answered. 

“Cal jest woke up. I reckon he war 
outen his head, an’ I’m heftin’ him up so’s 
he kin breathe freer.”’ 

Old man Harper came over to the bed, 
and Rowlett released his hold and moved 
away. 

“ T’ve done been studyin’ whether Doro- 
thy’s goin’ ter make hit acrost ter Jase Bur- 
rell’s or not,” said Caleb, quaveringly. “I 
fears me the storm hes done washed out the 
ford.” 

Then he crossed to the hearth and sat 
down in a chair to light his pipe. 

Vill 

Cat Maccarp lay unmoving as the old 
man’s chair creaked. Over there, with his 
back turned toward the fire, stood Bas Row- 
lett, his barrel-like chest swelling heavily 
with an excitement which he sought to 
conceal. To Caleb Harper, serenely unsus- 
picious, the churlish sullenness of the eyes 
that resented his intrusion went unmarked. 
It was an intervention that had come be- 
tween the wounded man and immediate 
death, and Rowlett cursed himself for a 
temporizing fool who had lost his chance. 

He stood with his feet wide apart and 
his magnified shadow falling gigantically 
across the floor and the wall—across the 
bed, too, on which his intended victim lay 
defenseless. 

If Cal Maggard had been kneeling with 
his neck on the guillotine block, the intense 
burden of his suspense could hardly have 
been greater. 

So long as Caleb Harper sat there, with 
his benign old face open-eyed in wakeful- 
ness, death would stand grudgingly aloof, 
staring at the wounded man, yet held in 
leash. If those eyes closed in sleep, the 
restive executioner would hardly permit 
himself to be thwarted a third time. 

The present reprieve would continue for 
a few moments, however, since the assassin 
would hesitate to goad his victim to an ap- 
peal for help. 

Slowly the fire began to dwindle and the 
shadows to cast their somber dominion over 
the room. It seemed to the figure in the 


bed, as he struggled against rising tides of 
torpor and exhaustion, that his own resolu- 
tion was waning with the firelight, and that 
the murk of death approached with the 
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thickening darkness. He craved only sleep, 
yet he knew that it would mean death. 

With a morose passion closely akin to 
mania, the thoughts of the other man, 
standing with hands clenched at his back, 
were running in a turbulent freshet. To 
have understood them at all one must have 
seen far under the surface of that bland 
and factitious normality which he main- 
tained before his fellows. 

In Rowlett’s veins ran a mongrelized 
strain of vicious tendencies which had hard- 
ened into a cruel and monstrous summary 
of vicious degeneracy; yet with this brain- 
warping brutality went a self-protective dis- 
guise of fair-seeming and candor. His in- 
fatuation for Dorothy Harper had been of 
a piece with his perverse nature—always 
a flame of hot passion, and never a stead- 
fast light of unselfish love. 

He had received little enough encourage- 
ment from the girl herself, but old Caleb 
Harper had looked upon him with partial- 
ity; and since, to his own mind, possession 
was the essential thing and reciprocated 
affection a minor consideration, he had until 
now been confident of success. Once he had 
married Dorothy Harper, he meant to break 
her to his will as one breaks a spirited horse, 
and he had entertained no misgivings as to 
his final mastery. 

Once unmasked, Bas Rowlett could never 
regain his lost semblance of virtue—and 
this battered creature in the bed was the 
only accuser who could unmask him. If 
Maggard’s death had been desirable before, 
it was imperative now. 

The clock ticked on. The logs whitened, 
and small, hissing tongues of blue flame 
crept about them where there had been 
flares of vermillion. 

Like overstrained catgut drawn tauter 
and tauter until the moment of its snap- 
ping is imminent, the tension of waiting 
grew more crucial and torturous. Bit by 
bit into Cal Maggard’s mind crept the be- 
ginnings of an idea, though sometimes he 
lost his thread of thought under the stupe- 
fying waves of drowsiness. 

Caleb Harper was not yet asleep. As the 
room grew chill, the old man shivered in 
his chair and rose slowly, complaining of 
the misery in his joints. He threw fuel on 
the fire, and then, wearied with the night's 
excitement, let his head fall forward on his 
breast and his breath lengthen to a snore. 

Then, in a low but peremptory voice, 
Maggard said: 























“ Rowlett, come hyar!” 
With cautious but willing footfall Row- 
lett approached; but before he reached the 
bedside, a curt undertone warned him: 
“Stop right thar! Ef ye draws nigher, 
I'll call out. Kin ye hear me? I aims 
ter talk low.” 
“T’m harkenin’.” 
“All right. Give me yore pledge, in the 
sight of God Almighty, thet ye’ll 
hold yore hand till I gits well—or 
else dies.” 
“Wharfore would I do thet?” 
“T tell you fer why,” the wound- 


“ Ef 
ye don’t, I’li wake old Caleb up an’ sw’ar 
ter a dyin’ statement—an’ I'll tell the full 
total truth. Does ye agree?” 


ed man went on, faintly but steadily. 


The other hesitated, then evaded the 
question, 

‘“S’posin’ I does give ye my pledge— 
what then?” 

“ Then, ef I dies, what I knows ll die 
with me; but ef I lives, me an’ you'll sottle 
this matter betwixt ourselves so soon es I 
kin walk abroad.” 
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That Maggard would ever leave that bed 
save to be borne to his grave seemed im- 
probable; and after all, if his silence could 
be assured while he lay there, success would 
be complete. Yet Rowlett pretended to 
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THE EVIL FIRE IN ROWLETT'S EYES 
BETRAYED HIS PURPOSE 


ponder the proposition which he burned 
ardently to accept. 

“Why air ye willin’ ter make thet com- 
pact with me?” he inquired dubiously. 

“ Because,” the other answered promptly, 
“ter send ye ter sulter in the penitentiary 
wouldn’t pleasure me ner content me, no 
more then ter see ye unchurched fer tale- 
bearin’. Ye’ve got ter die under my own 
hands! Ef ye makes oath an’ abides by hit, 
ye needn’t be afeared thet I won’t keep 
mine, too.” 
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For a brief interval the standing man 
withheld his answer, but that was only for 
the sake of appearances. Then he nodded 
his head. 

“T gives ye my hand on hit. I sw’ars.” 

Something like a grunt of bitter laughter 
came from the bed. 

“Thet hain’t enough. 
Bible.” 

“T don’t know whar hit’s at.” 

“T reckon they’ve got one in a godly 
dwellin’-house like this. Find hit, an’ 
speedily, or I'll call out.” 

Rowlett turned and left the room. Pres- 
ently he returned bearing a cumbersome 
and unmistakable tome. 

“ Now kneel down,” came the command 
from the bed, and the order was reluctantly 
obeyed. 

“ Repeat these hyar words atter me: ‘I 
sw’ars, in the sight an’ hearin’ of God Al- 
mighty ’’’—and from there the words ran 
double, low-voiced from two throats— 
“thet till sich time as Cal Maggard kin 
walk abroad, full revivered, I won’t make 
no effort ter harm ner discomfort him in no 
wise, guise, ner fashion. Ef I breaks this 
pledge, I prays God ter punish me with 
ruin an’ death an’ damnation in hell hyar- 
atter!’ 

“ An’ now,” concluded Maggard, “ kiss 
the book!” 

As the weirdly sworn maiefactor came 
slowly to-his feet, the instinct of craft and 
perfidy brought him back to the part he 
must play. 

‘“* Now thet we onderstands one another,” 
he said slowly, “ we’re swore enemies atter 
ye gits well. Meantime, I reckon we’d 
better go on seemin’ plumb friendly.” 

“ Jist like a couple of blood-brothers,” 
assented Maggard, with an ironic flash in 
his eyes. “ An’ now, blood-brother Bas, go 
over thar an’ set down.” 

Rowlett ground his teeth, but he laughed 
sardonically and walked in leisurely fashion 
to the hearth. 

There he sat with his feet outspread to 
the blaze, while he sought solace from his 
pipe—and failed to find it. 


Fetch me a 


Possibly stray shreds of delirium and 
vagary mingled themselves with strands of 
forced clarity in Cal Maggard’s thinking 
that night, for as he lay there a totally un- 
reasonable comfort stole over him, and 
seemed real. He had the feeling that the 
old tree outside the door still held its bene- 
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ficent spell, and that this magic would regu- 
late for him those elements of chance and 
luck without which he could not hope to 
survive until Dorothy and Uncle Jase came 
back—and he knew that Dorothy had 
started on a hard journey over broken and 
pitch-black distances. 

Fanciful as was this figment of a sick 
imagination, the result was the same as if 
it had been a valid conviction, for after 
a while old Caleb roused himself and 
stretched his long arms. Then he rose, 
peered at the clock with his face close to 
its dial, and once more he replenished the 
fire. 

“ Hit’s past midnight now, Bas,” he com- 
plained with a querulous note of anxiety in 
his words. “I’m plumb tetchious an’ wor- 
rited erbout Dorothy.” 

For an avowed lover, the seated man gave 
the impression of churlish unresponsiveness 
as he made his grumbling reply. 

“TI reckon she hain’t goin’ ter come ter 
no harm. She hain’t nobody’s sugar ner 
salt.” 

Caleb ran his talon-like fingers through 
his mane of gray hair and shook his patri- 
archal head, 

“ The fords air all plumb ragin’ an’ peril- 
ov; atter a fresh like this. I hain’t a goin’ 
ter enjoy no ease in my mind ef somebody 
don’t go in s’arch of her—an’ hit jedgmati- 
cally hain’t possible fer me ter go myself.” 

Slowly, unwillingly, and with smoldering 
fury Rowlett rose from his chair. He was 
a self-declared suitor, a man who had 
boasted that no night was too wild for him 
to ride, and a refusal in such case would 
stultify his whole attitude and standing in 
that house. " 

“T reckon ye'll suffer me ter ride yore 
extry critter, won’t ye?” he inquired glum- 
ly. ‘ An’ ye’ll loan me a lantern, too.” 


After the setting of the moon the night 
had become a void of blackness, but it was 
a void in which shadows crowded—all dark, 
but some more inkily solid than others. Of 
these shadows some were forests, some 
precipices, and some chasms lying traplike 
between. 

Dorothy Harper and the mule she rode 
were moving somewhere through this world 
of sooty obscurity. 

Sometimes in the bottoms, where the way 
ran through soft shale, teaming wheels had 
cut hub-deep furrows where a beast could 
break a leg with a miscalculated step. 




















Sometimes, higher up, a path wide enough 
only for the setting down of a foot at the 
cliffs’s edge—and at any point the storm 
might have washed even that precarious 
thoroughfare away in a gap like a bite taken 
out of a soft apple. 

But along those uncertain trails, obey- 
ing something surer than human intelli- 
gence, the beast piloted his rider with an 
intuitive steadiness, feeling for his foothold. 
The girl, being almost as wise 
as he, forbore from any in- 
terference of command save 
by the encouragement of a 
kindly voice. 

Once in a swollen ford, 
where the current had come 
boiling up, mount and rider 
were lifted and swept down- 
stream, and for 
a matter of long 
moments it was 
a toss-up 
whether water- 
power or mule- 
power would pre- 
vail. Through the 
caldron roar of storm- 
fed waters, then, the girl 
could hear the heavy, 
straining breath in the beast’s 
lungs, and the strong lashing 
of its swimming legs. She 
caught her lip till it bled be- 
tween her teeth and clung 
tight,and steady, knowing her 
danger, but seeking to add no 
ounce of difficulty to the bat- 
tle of strength and equilib- 
rium for the animal under 


her. And they had won 
through, and were coming 
back. 


At her side rode Uncle Ja- 
son, the man of diverse parts, 
who was justice of the peace, adviser in 
dissension, and self-taught practitioner of 
medicine. He had been roused out of his 
sleep, and had required no urging. He had 
listened, saddled, and come. 

Now, when the harder part of the jour- 
ney lay behind them, they heard other hoofs 
on the road, and made out a shadowy horse- 
man who wheeled his mount to ride beside 
them. Then for the first time in a long 


while the girl opened her tight-pressed lips, 
to shape the question which she was almost 
terrified to ask. 
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“ How is he, Bas? Air he still alive?” 
When they swung from their saddles 

and tossed their reins over the fence-rails 

at Caleb Harper’s stile, the night was far 















“I RECKON I'D BETTER MAKE 
"WAY WITH THIS RIGHT NOW” 


spent. Inside the room, where the fire still 


blazed, the exhausted old man sat hunched 


in his chair with his head fallen on his 


breast in heavy sleep. 


In spite of her haste, as Dorothy opened 


the door, she hesitated on the threshold, 
because of the sick contraction of her heart. 
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Then she lifted the lantern above her head, 
and Uncle Jase passed hurriedly by her, 
to stand looking down at the patient he 
had been called to see. 

“ Livin’,” he announced quickly. “ Here, 
gal, hold the light closter an’ pull down thet 
kiverlet offen him.” 

The volunteer doctor pressed his head 
to the hardly stirring chest and took the 
wrist between his fingers. Then he straight- 
ened up and shook a dubious head. 

“Thar hain’t but jist only a flicker of 
pulse-beat left,” he declared. “ Mebby he 
mout live through hit—but ef he does, hit ‘Il 
p’intblank astonish me.” 


IX 


THROUGH the rest of that night old Jase 
Burrell lay on a pallet spread before the 
fire, slumbering heavily, and yet not failing 
to rise at intervals in order to turn up the 
lantern and inspect the condition of his 
patient. 

On none of these occasions did he find 
the girl asleep. She spent the night in a 
straight-backed chair at the bedside, sit- 
ting there with eyes wide and brimming 
with suffering and fear. Love, which had 
flashed like a meteor into her heart, now 
threatened to sear it like a lightning bolt. 
It seemed to her that life had gone aimless- 
ly, uneventfully on until, without warning 
or preparation, it had burst into a glory of 
discovery and in the same breath into a 
chaos of destruction. 

“ Kain’t ye give me no encouragement 
yit, Uncle Jase?” she whispered once, when 
he came to the bedside. 

The old man, too ruggedly honest to 
soften the edge of fact with evasion, shook 
his head. 

“ T hain’t got no power ter say yit, afore 
I sees how he wakes up ter-morrer,” he ad- 
mitted. “Why don’t ye lay down an’ 
sleep, leetle gal? I'll summons ye ef airy 
need arises.” 

But the girl shook her head, and later 
the old man, stirring on his pallet, heard 
her praying in an almost argumentative 
tone of supplication. 

“Ye sees, Almighty God, hit don’t call 
for no master big miracle ter save him— 
an’ ye’ve done fotched the dead back ter 
life afore now!”’ 

In the dark hours of that eventful night 
Dorothy Harper grew up. For the first 


time, she recognized the call of her adult 
womanhood, 


which centered about one 
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man and made its own universe. She 
would not be a child again. 


The town of Lake Erie was no town at 
all, but a scant cluster of shack-like build- 
ings at the crossing of two roads—which 
were hardly roads at all, either. The place 
had been called Lake Erie when the vet- 
erans who had gone to the “War of 
Twelve” came home from service with 
Perry—for in no war that the nation has 
waged has this hermit people failed of re- 
sponse and representation. 

This morning it stood as an unsightly 
detail against a background of impressive 
beauty. Behind it rose wooded steeps, 
running the whole lovely gamut of greenery 
and blossom color to a sun-filled sky which 
was flawless. 

Jake Crabbott’s store was open, and was 
already possessed of its quorum for the 
discussion of the day’s news. 

And to-day there was news! <A dozen 
hickory-shirted and slouch-hatted men 
lounged against the wall, or sat on empty 
boxes and broken chairs about its porch 
and door. 

The talk was all of the stranger who had 
come so recently from Virginia, and who 
had found such a hostile welcome awaiting 
him. Spice was added to the debate by a 
realization in the mind of every man who 
joined in it that the mysterious firer of 
those shots might be—and probably was— 
a member of the present conclave. He 
might be—and probably was—listening 
now with every appearance of innocent in- 
quisitiveness as various theories of motive 
and outcome were tentatively advanced 
and successively riddled. 

Jake Crabbott, who ran the store, main- 
tained,.in all neighborhood differences, the 
studious attitude of an incorruptible neu- 
tral. Old Grandsire Templey, his father- 
in-law, sat always in the same low chair on 
the porch in summer, and behind the stove 
in winter, with his palsied hands crossed on 
his staff-head and his toothless gums mum- 
bling in inconsequential talk. 

Old Grandsire was querulous and hazy 
in his mind, but his memory went back al- 
most a century. It clarified when recent 
events were passed over and he spoke of 
remoter times. To-day he sat mumbling 
away into his long beard. 

In the door stood his son-in-law—a 
sturdy man, himself well past middle age, 
with a face that was an index of hardihood, 
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shrewdness, and the gift for knowing when 
and how to hold his tongue. 

On the steps of the porch, smiling like a 
good-humored leviathan, and. listening to 
the talk, sat Peanuts Causey; but he was 
not to be allowed to sit long silent. He 
alone, of all the men gathered there, had 
met and talked with the stranger. 

“ ] fared past his dwellin’-house day be- 
fore yistiddy,” declared Causey, in re- 
sponse to a question, “ an’ I ‘lowed he war 
a right genial-spoken sort of body.” 

The chorus of fresh interrogations was 
interrupted by a man who had not spoken 
before. He rose from his seat and stepped 
across toward Peanuts. He was not pre- 
possessing in appearance as he came to his 
feet. 

Joe Doane, whom the pitiless directness 
of a rude environment had rechristened 
Hump Doane, stood less than five feet to 
the crown of his battered hat. The hat sat 
on an enormous head, out of which looked 
the seamed and distorted face of a hunch- 
back; but his shoulders were so broad and 
his arms so long and huge that the man 
gave the impression of gorilla hideousness 
and gorilla power. 

The face, too, despite its soured scowl, 
held the alertness of a keen mentality, and 
was dominated by eyes whose sleeping fires 
men did not seek to fan into blazes of 
wrath. 

No man of either faction stood with a 
more uncompromising sincerity for law and 
peace; but Hump Doane viewed life 
through the eyes of one who has suffered 
the afflictions and mortifications of a crip- 
ple in a land that looks chiefly at the phys- 
ical aspects of life. His wisdom was dark- 
ened with a cynical tinge. 

“What did ye say this hyar stranger 
calls hisself, Peanuts?” he demanded 
bluntly. 

When Causey had told him, he repeated 
the name thoughtfully. Then he shot out 
another question with the sharp peremp- 
toriness of a prosecuting attorney, and in 
the high, rasping voice of his affliction. 

“What caused him ter leave Virginny?” 

“ He didn’t chance ter tech on thet—an’ 
I p’intblank didn’t ask him.” 

“Why didn’t ye?” demanded the per- 
sistent hunchback, and the stout giant 
grinned imperturbably. 

“He didn’t look like he’d relish ter be 
hectored none, an’ I wasn’t strivin’ ter root 
inter his private business without he elect- 
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ed of his own free will ter give hit out ter 
each an’ every.” 

Young Pete Doane, the cripple’s son, 
who fancied his own wit, hitched his chair 
backward and tilted it against the wall. 

“T reckon a man don’t need no severe 
reason but jest plain common sense fer 
movin’ outen Virginny inter Kaintuck.” 

Hump swept a swift, disdainful glance 
at his offspring, and that conversational 
volunteer ventured no further repartee. 

“ By the same token,” announced the 
elder Doane crushingly, “ thar’s trash in 
Virginny thet don’t edify Kaintuck folks 
none by movin’ in amongst ’em.” 

“This one got moved out ergin right 
speedily—leastways hit looks thetaway,” 
observed Jake Crabbott from the door. “I 
wonder now who done hit!” 

Young Pete, whose entrance into the dis- 
cussion had been so ruthlessly stepped 
upon by his own sire, sat sulkily silent, and 
his face in that somber repose was a study. 
Though his name was that of the ancestor 
who had “ gone to the Indians,” and had 
introduced the red strain into the family, 
there was no trace of Indian blood in young 
Pete’s appearance. Indeed, the changes of 
time had transferred all the physical as- 
pects of that early blood-line to one branch 
of the Rowletts— possibly because the 
Doanes had introduced new blood on the 
distaff side with greater frequency. 

Young Pete was blond, and, unlike his 
father, he had the receding chin and pale 
eyes of a weak and impressionable char- 
acter. Bas Rowlett was a hero whom he 
worshiped, and his nature was such as 
made him an instrument for a stronger will 
to use at pleasure. 

The sturdy father regarded him with a 
strange blending of savage affection and 
stern disdain. He browbeat Pete in public, 
yet was ready to flare into eruptive anger 
if any other recognized, as he did, the 
weaknesses of his only son. 

The crowd paused to receive and ques- 
tion a newcomer who swung himself down 
from a brown mare and strolled into the 
group. 

Sim Squires was a fellow of medium 
height and just under middle age. His face 
was smooth-shaven—or had been some two 
days back. He smiled chronically, just as 
he chronically swung his shoulders and 
body with a sort of swagger; but the smile 
was vapid, an empty boast. 

“T jest heard erbout this hyar ruction a 
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HUMP DOANE 


leetle while back,” he announced with in- 
quisitive promptness; “ an’ I rid straight- 
way over hyar ter find me out somethin’.” 

“Thar comes Bas Rowlett now,” sug- 
gested the storekeeper, waving his hand to- 
ward the creek-bed road, along which a 
mule and rider came at a placid fox-trot. 
“ He’s the feller that fotched the stranger 
in an’ shot back at the la’rel. Belikes he 
kin give us the true sum an’ amount of the 
matter.” 


WHEELED ON THE OLD MAN, 
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THE 
AND SHOUTED— 


HAD STRETCHED ALMOST TO 
CENTURY SPAN, 


WHOSE LIFE 


As Sim Squires and Peanuts Causey 
glanced up at the approaching figure, one 
might have said that into the eyes of each 
came a shadow of hostility. On Sim’s face 
the chronic grin for once faded, and he 
moved carelessly to one side—yet under 
the carelessness one or two in that group 
discerned a motive more studied. Though 
no one knew the cause or nature of the 
grievance, it was generally felt that bad 
blood existed between Bas and Sim, and it 




















NONE AMONGST US IN MY TIME” 


was thought that Sim was not desirous of 
courting a collision. 

When Bas Rowlett had dismounted and 
come slowly to the porch, the loungers fel! 
silent with the interest accorded one of the 
principal actors in last night’s drama. Then 
the hunchback demanded shortly: 

“ Bas, we’re all frettin’ ourselves ter 
know the gist of this trouble, an’ I reckon 
ye’re the fittin’ man ter tell us.” 

The new arrival glanced about the group, 
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‘““GRAN’SIRE, DID YE EVER KNOW ANY MAGGARDS DWELLIN’ OVER HYAR? THAR HAIN'T BEEN 
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nodding in greeting, until his eyes met 
those of Sim Squires—and to Sim he did 
not nod. Squires, for his part, had the 
outward guise of one looking through 
transparent space. Peanuts and Bas ex- 


changed greetings a shade short of cordial, 
and Peanuts did not rise, though he sat 
obstructing the steps, and the other had to 
go around him. 

“IT reckon ye’ve done heared all I kin 
“ T’d done been 


tell ye,” said Bas gravely. 
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over ter the furriner’s house some siv’ral 
times, bekase he war a neighbor of mine, 
an’ he seemed a mighty enjoyable sort of 
body. He war visitin’ at old man Harper’s 
las’ night, an’ I met up with him on the 
highway. He’d done told me he’d got a 
threatenin’ letter from somebody thet was 
skeered ter sign hit, so I preffered ter walk 
along home with him; an’ as we come by 
the rock-clift somebody shot two shoots. I 
totoed him back ter Harper’s dwellin’-hcuse, 
an’ he’s layin’ thar now, an’ nobody den’t 
know yit whether he’ll live or die. Thcet’s 
all I’ve got the power ter tell ye.” 

“ Hed this man Maggard ever been over 
hyar afore? Did he know the Harpers 
when he come?” 

Hump Doane still shot out his ques- 
tions in an inquisitorial manner, but Bas 
met their peremptory edginess with ur- 
banity though his face was haggard with a 
night of sleeplessness and fatigue. 

“He ‘lowed ter me that his folks hed 
lived over hyar once a long time back. 
Thet’s all I knows.” 

Hump Deane wheeled on the old man, 
whose life had stretched almost to the cen- 
tury span, and shouted: 

“ Gran’sire, did ye ever know any Mag- 
gards dwellin’ over hyar? Thar hain’t been 
none amongst us in my time.” 

“ Maggards? Maggards? Let me study,” 
quavered the frosty-headed veteran in his 
palsied falsetto. ‘I kin remember when 
the boys went off ter the war of Twelve— 
I kin remember thet. Thar war Doanes, 
an’ Rowletts, an’ Thorntons 

“T hain’t askin’ ye erbout no Doanes 
ner Thorntons. War thar any Maggards?” 
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For a long time the human repository 
pondered, 


of ancient history fumbling 
through the past. 

“ Let’s see—this hyar’s the y’ar one thou- 
sand and nine hundred. Thar’s some things 
I disremember. Maggards—Maggards? I 
don’t remember no Maggards. No, siree! 
I don’t remember none.” 

The cripple turned impatiently away, 
and Bas Rowlett inquired: 

“ Does ye reckon mebby he war a fleein’ 
from some enemy over in Virginny—an’ 
thet the feller followed atter him an’ got 
him?” 

““ Seems like we’d hev heared of the other 
stranger from some source or other,’’ mused 
Hump. “ Hit hain’t none of my business 
nohow, onless ””— the man’s voice leaped 
and cracked with a belligerent violence— 
“onless hit’s some of Burrell Thornton’s 
feisty kin, done come back ter tek up the 
old devil’s wickedness an’ plaguery whar 
he left off at.” 

Bas Rowlett sat down on an empty box, 
and his shoulders sagged wearily. 

“ Hit’s old Burrell’s house he come ter,” 
he admitted. “ But yit he told me he’d 
done tuck hit fer a debt. I hain’t knowed 
him long, but him an’ me hed got ter be 
good friends, an’ the feller thet shot him 
come nigh gettin’ me, too. Es fer me, I’d 
confidence the feller ter be all right.” 

“ Ef he dies,” commented the deformed 
cynic grimly, “I'll confidence him, too— 
an’ ef he lives, I'll be plumb willin’ ter 
see him stay hyar an’ prove hisself up ter 
be honest. Twell one or t’other of them 
things comes ter pass, I hain’t got nothin’ 
more ter say.” . 


(To be continued in the October number of MuNsry’s MAGazIne) 





AUTUMN 


Tue days, like leaves, are falling. 


One by one 


The fleeting moments shed their beauty—lo, 
How like a finished pageantry they go! 

Hours that we dreamed so precious ere begun; 
And while this day has learned and loved and won 
Its golden hours, that we may love and know, 

Scarce have we seen their fantoms ere they flow 
Swiftly from out the stream, their gold outrun. 


Ah, is this life, or is this symbol to 

Dreams that we cherish, dreams that youth adores? 
And is there nought for memories to do 

When, with the passage of the visitors, 


Our visions die? 


Ah, no, for strangely through 


They come, those ghosts of dreams at fast-closed doors! 


Philip Emerson Wood 











and tall and slender that, at first 

glance, one could not have told 
her from the elegant imported figurirres 
holding on their waxen heads the expensive 
hats displayed for sale in the Silver Salon 
in Garner’s Big Store. They altered with 
the years; their hair grew black or gray, 
as the season and fashion demanded, while 
Miss Eldridge’s hair held its original ruddy 
gold. She, at least, did not see that it was 
growing a paler gold, and she would not 
have believed it had she been told that 
white hairs were making that lighter shade. 

Miss Eldridge was not like the new sales- 
people, engaged in recent years—upstart 
employees who had been with Garner’s only 
five years, or at most ten years. She had 
come when she was a young girl; and that 
was—she was startled to think that it was 
rather an appreciable number of years ago. 

To the others, the new salespeople, Mr. 
Haversett, the floorman, was a figure of 
power and importance; to Miss Eldridge 
he was an object of genteel scorn. A new 
manager had come, and, in coming, had 
disturbed all the old traditions of the 
store. He had jumbled salespeople into 
different departments; he had sent friends 
of many years’ association to sections where 
she hardly saw them now. Most amazing 
of all, lo and behold, Mr. Haversett, a short 
and stocky figure of no dignity at all, with 
not a trace of gentlemanliness, was sudden- 
ly placed in charge of a new department 
called “‘ ready-to-wear hats,” and also over 
the Silver Salon, which had been, until now, 
the French Room. 

Perhaps, in the manager’s eye, Miss 
Eldridge was the subordinate of Mr. Haver- 
sett, but she knew, and she knew that Mr. 
Haversett knew, that she herself never con- 
ceded that! After all, as she remembered 


M':: ELDRIDGE stood so straight 


with a thrill of modest, delicious pride, in 
all the readjustment, se had been kept in 
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The store thought her 
the one person best suited to selling the 
most beautiful hats in its stock! 

The thought of that stiffened her back 
with a sense of pride and acknowledged su- 
periority. She had not changed the slender, 


the “‘ French hats.” 


elegant outlines of her figure. Her dress 
was tight at the waist, narrow in the shoul- 
ders, rounded-in the bust, with the high 
coiffure topping her head. Miss Eldridge 
would as soon have altered her appearance 
as she would have changed the outlines of 
the painted figures on thé great canvas 
which Mr. Garner had brought from 
abroad to cover one side of the Silver Salone: 

The Silver Salon itself was new, opened 
just a half-year ago; but Mr. Haversett 
was newer still, for he had been with the 
store only a month. Miss Eldridge scorned 
to speak to him. She would hear him 
“ bawl out ” the girls in speech that carried 
no respect for grammar or politeness. Miss 
Eldridge used meticulous grammar. She 
communicated with him, when necessary, 
through Kitty, the little helper who had 
been transferred with her from the old 
French Room to the Silver Salon. 

To-day she had sent Kitty to ask him f 
sign a “charge deliver”—a purchase 
bought on a charge account and taken 
home by the customer herself. She had a 
headache. She did not know why she had 
been having headaches. She found it hard, 
sometimes, to stand all day. That was, she 
knew, because there were such great crowds 
in the store since it had been enlarged again 
this season. 

Her ankles ached from standing; her 
high heels twinkled as she walked painfully 
across the floor. She told herself that she 
had never had backaches until they put 
in this slippery hardwood floor with treach- 
erous rugs upon it. The young girls would 
slide over them, or trip across, but that was 
like them. 
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At eleven o’clock the crowd would begin 
to come in. She knew what that meant, 
rushing, selling, until five. 

Once every customer had been known to 
her by name; now almost every one was a 
stranger. She had one advantage over 
other salespeople—to her were sent the ex- 
clusive people. In the rearrangement of the 
store she had been put in charge of this 
room, where the French hats were sold. 
She had the face and the figure to show off 
the best hats that sold for highest prices. 
Her clientele would be smaller than that 
which poured indiscriminately through the 
outside salons. 

She looked about the wide, pretty room. 
This was her kingdom. Perhaps, outside, 
the girls might smile at her, might in secret 
mimic her manner and speech, but here she 
was sovereign. The store knew that of all 
the six thousand employees no one else 
was fitted to be here, no Gne else could 
sell these beautiful, fragile hats, each of 
which cost as much as a month’s wages. 

The new girls, with their free and easy 
way, their slangy friendliness carrying no 
reserve, were suited to the other trade 
the ready-to-wear; but she felt contentedly 
that it was the “ old salesladies ”—although 
of course she was not old; how funny it was 
to think so!—who understood how to make 
selling a thing of dignity. 

Once Mrs. Garner herself had said: 

“ Just seeing a hat on Miss Eldridge 
makes you want to own it yourself—she’s 
so lovely in anything—such a lady, too!”’ 

In the ready-to-wear salons women were 
beginning to arrive, with babies in their 
arms, most of them with a child at their 
hand also. The saleswomen strolled over 
to them, speaking familiarly, praising the 
baby’s smile, patting the child’s head; and 
the women tried on hats endlessly, counting 
pennies as they chose, picking for economy 
and not for beauty. 


Presently there came Miss Eldridge’s 
customer—a tall woman with a wrinkled 
face and dissatisfied eyes. She walked 


about the aisle, taking out now one hat, 
now another. Miss Eldridge let her “‘ make 
herself at home ” before she came forward. 

“Is there anything you see that you 
think you’d like to try on, madam?” she 
asked presently. 

The customer nodded. 

“I'd like to see all you have in gray— 
large ones.” 

“ Kitty!” called Miss Eldridge. 
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A small girl with merry, round eyes and 
a delicate, impertinent nose came in at once. 
She looked quaintly and quizzically at the 
tall saleslady, waiting. 

“ Bring all our large gray hats,” said 
Miss Eldridge. 

The little girl, twinkling around the 
room like a fluttering bird, gathered hat 
after hat and brought them to the table. 
Miss Eldridge tried on each one, and those 
which pleased the customer she put aside. 
Those put aside she tried on again; she 
promenaded a bit, to “ give the effect ”; 
she bent her head, she turned her profile. 
She knew that she could “ show a hat ”’ to 
the best advantage. 

“T'll try these two myself,” said the 
customer finally. 

She put on one, and the two salespeople 
looked on seriously. Then she tried the 
other. 

* Gee!” whispered 
peach in that, miss!” 

Miss Eldridge flushed faintly; she would 
never, never have spoken so to a customer 

that slang, that familiarity! 

“The hat is extremely handsome on 
you,” she said with dignity. 

The customer looked up, a queer twinkle 
in her eyes. 

“ T’ll take it.” 


Kitty. “ You’re a 


II 


herself she must 
She had told her 


Miss E prince told 
speak to Kitty again. 
before not to use slang in the store. Kitty 
was a dear child, though still “‘ new ”; she 
had many of the faults of the other girls. 

But meanwhile other customers were 
crowding in. Small women with large 
faces, large women with small faces, young 
and old, stout and lean, they all streamed 
into the Silver Salon. There was an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers, with a special 
corner mentioning “ our new Silver Salon.” 
Once there had been only a few who came 
in for French hats; but many women were 
buying more expensive things now. It had 
something to do with large wages, Miss 
Eldridge vaguely knew. 

She looked up, and there stood Mr. 
Haversett in the door. He looked at the 
crowds gathered about tables and cases. 

‘Great bunch!” he said briskly, his red- 
dish, good-natured, unrefined face cheery 
with appreciation of good business. 

“ People are coming to-day because of 
the sale,” murmured Miss Eldridge. 
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“ Swell little write-up they gave it—the “TI saw the advertisement,” said Miss 
salon—in the ad,” he said complacently. Eldridge, moving off. 
“TI went down and jazzed up the publicity When she was first in the store—surely 
folks; told them to dish up a story about not so long ago—advertising writers were 


this department. Worked like—” not employed at Mr. Garner’s store. 

She was glad when 
afternoon came. She 
went to the little res- 
taurant at the corner, 
where she ordered a 





















I WISH WE 
HAD PEOPLE 
WHO COULD 
GET A MOVE 
ON HERE!” 
CRIED OUT 
THE 
HARASSED 
CASHIER 










sandwich and a piece of 
cake, with a cup of tea. 
That cost fifty cents now. 
She would not go to the 
regular lunch-place where 
the other girls in her sec- 
tion went. Sometimes, at 
this restaurant, when a 
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buyer dropped in, Miss Eldridge would nod 
politely, but not conciliatingly. Did she 
not have as important a place in the store 
as any buyer? 

But when she came back she could hard- 
ly drag herself about the Silver Salon. Her 
back ached with a fierce, sharp pain. She 
felt that she could scream. But, looking 
into the glass, she saw that her features 
were showing the impassive, impersonal 
hauteur which they had given to her cus- 
tomers ever since old Miss Gray, years ago, 
had taught her how to sell. She had come 
to take the place of Miss Gray, in the hats, 
because the older woman had found it too 
hard to walk around. 

Once a dizzy pain in her head made her 
grasp a chair. She must see a doctor. 

She sold a lavender sailor, almost with- 
out realizing what she was doing until the 
young girl-customer said: 

“ Just wrap it up for me, please, and I'll 
take it.” 

Miss Eldridge stiffened her lips. 

“ Sha’n’t I try it on for you before you 
finally decide on it?” she asked pleasantly. 

The girl, who was slight and very fair, 
looked up oddly: 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” she said. 

Miss Eldridge pulled herself together. 

“T’ll be glad to try it on for you,” she 
said. ‘“ My customers always like to see 
how the hat looks when worn, before they 
buy.” She put the straw on her head, and 
turned up and down a few times. “ Very 
smart, I think, don’t you?” 

She walked jauntily a half-dozen yards 
—to give the “ sports effect ’—and back. 
The young girl, whose blue eyes were fine 
and sweet, nodded. 

“ Very,” she said. “I guess I'll have it 
sent, please.” 

“ Eighteen dollars,” said Miss Eldridge. 
“Charge? Paid.” She wrote down the 
name and address. “ Lavender is a very 
hard color to wear, too.” 

She lifted the hat from her head, putting 
the sales-slip in its crown. 

“Yes, it’s a very hard color to wear,” 
agreed the young girl. 

Her exquisite pink skin grew faintly 
warm. An odd look persisted in her eyes. 
Was it pity? 

But Miss Eldridge walked with dignity 
to the wrapping-desk. She knew she had 
made the sale by trying on the hat. 

“She has the same skin and hair as I,” 
she thought. 
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It was so much easier to sell to young 
people than to old, she had learned. 

She stood at the cashier’s desk, in line. 
A needle of pain went through her arms 
as she bent to pick up the slip, which had 
fallen down. When she rose, she found 
she had dropped a five-dollar coin which 
the customer had given her with paper 
money. 

From over the top of the cashier’s desk 
bent a frizzled yellow head, with wide, 
absurd loops about the ears. 

“ For goodness’ sake,” cried out the har- 
assed little cashier, “‘ 1 wish we had people 
who could get a move on here! What is 
this, anyhow — a merry-go-round?” She 
did not speak directly to Miss Eldridge. 
“Look here! Say, can’t some of you girls 
help her find the money? Look at that line 
waiting! Mr. Haversett ’ll come along and 
rag me.” 

Miss Eldridge rose quickly, her face pink. 

‘I do not see,” she said distinctly, 
“what Mr. Haversett has to do with—with 
my accidentally dropping a coin.” 

But before she had finished the row of 
salesgirls had drawn together, leaving her 
standing alone to face a hurrying figure 
that came up and stopped before her. 

“What’s this?” asked Mr. Haversett, 
looking at the giggling, idle row. 

“She’s dropped a five, and can’t find 
it,” explained the cashier. 

“ Well,” said he briefly, turning to Miss 
Eldridge, “ hurry up and find it. We can’t 
hold up the whole store while you look for 
it.” He looked at her, and a dull red came 
into his face. “ Can’t hold up customers, 
you know,” he added lamely. 

Tears of anger blinded Miss Eldridge. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said. “I'll 
make it up.” 

She fumbled at the purse in her pocket. 
He waved her away. 

“Oh, quit it,” he said. “ Are you silly? 
What do you think this is? Here, move 
aside. Look at all that tissue-paper 
around! Why don’t you wrappers clean 
up? Where’s that five?” 

He bent down, rummaging about the bits 
of paper and wrapping-bags. 

“ There—here’s your five. Now, let’s 
have her slip, girls.” 

He turned to Miss Eldridge. 

‘** And don’t drop any more money. You 
see,” he added, “ we can’t have business 
held up for anything—not even for the 
salesgirls.” 
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He smiled, a sudden, characteristic, 
white-toothed smile; but Miss Eldridge did 
not smile back. 

“T do not know what you mean,” she 
said. She stood up, slender and straight. 
“| think you’re forgetting to whom you’re 
speaking. I’m a saleslady!” 

She walked off, without turning her 
head, and returned to the Silver Salon. She 
felt that she hated this vulgar little man. 
She could have bitten out her tongue to 
think she had ever spoken to him at all. 

In less than a quarter of an hour he was 
in the salon. He made out a transfer-slip 
for a customer, and, walking up to her, 
said, as if nothing had happened of import: 

“We all make mistakes once.” 

He didn’t seem to think there had been 
a quarrel at all, she realized, nonplused. 
One could not even squelch him! 

However, she forgot even him by the 
time she got home. There was. something 
wrong with her back. She asked her land- 
lady to send for a doctor. 

When he came she could barely move. 
He looked, asked a question or so. 

“You’re in for a siege,” he said sympa- 
thetically. “ It’s lumbago.” 

“Lumbago!” she repeated incredulous- 
ly, when he had gone. 


Ill 


It seemed strange to have that illness. 
That was what her aunt had suffered from. 
She had always thought it was a malady 
which only older folks had. 

“Poor aunt!” she thought, tenderly re- 
membering the gaunt woman with hard, big 
hands and red hair brushed tightly back. 

How long ago had been that day when 
her aunt had taken her to the store, to get 
her first job at Garner’s! She wished she 
had some relative or some friend to call 
on her, to make her a cup of cheery tea. 

She could not get up the next day. All 
day long she lay worrying. What would 
they do in the store? Of course, there 
would be a substitute, but what a’ mess 
substitutes made of things! Nowadays, 
the store had three hundred people who 
were called “ contingents.”” They were en- 
gaged to do any kind of work, to be useful 
wherever an added person was needed; but 
they were so incompetent! Miss Eldridge 
had used some once during a sale. And 
little Kitty—flighty little Kitty—she would 
alienate the customers, would antagonize 
them by her manner. 
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Nevertheless, a not unhappy smile came 
to Miss Eldridge’s lips. She was like some 
mother who works away at the grind of 
daily tasks, and who is obliged at last to 
take a rest. She does not want her home 
to be upset, she wants the children to be 
happy and well cared for; and yet it would 
make her supremely miserable to think 
that things went as well in her. absence as 
in her presence. Things must go wrong to 
show how much needed she is. 

“T’ll have to hurry getting well,” Miss 
Eldridge thought. 

It was the first time she had ever been 
ill enough to stay away from her work. 

When the doctor came he found her in 
her pretty dressing-gown, manicuring her 
nails. 

“T can’t let them go for a day,” she ex- 
plained shyly. “I have to have them nice 
for my business.”’ 

He was a young man, and he looked at 
her with clear eyes behind horn-rimmed 
glasses. 

“ You're certainly plucky about it,” he 
said. ‘“ Haven’t you any friends?” 

She shook her head. 

“ None near—all my relations, somehow, 
are gone.” 

Tuesday and Wednesday went by tortu- 
rously. The hours began to drag. In the 
store they were busy, selling, doing. It 
made her restless. Only when she thought 
how mixed up everything must be getting 
in her absence did a warm snugness come to 
her. 

That Mr. Haversett, she told herself, 
would find just what she meant to the 
store! 

She rose from her bed with a little moan 
at a knock at her door; but she could not 
open it. 

“Come in,” she said, expecting the land- 
lady with a tray, perhaps. 

She looked up, and there stood the little 
floorman. 

“Why, Mr. Haversett!” she said, sitting 
up stiffly, astonished. 

He walked up to her briskly, abruptly, 
with no pauses or explanations at all. He 
stood by her. 

“ Well,” he said, “ we’re wondering how 
you're getting on.” 

Through her mind flashed the thought: 

““ They’ve sent him from the store!” 

Of course, as floorman, he would be sent 
to see her. It would be like the new man- 
ager to do that, in his clumsy way. 
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“The Beneficial Society was notified 
you’re sick—your doctor, I think?” Mr. 
Haversett said. “ They’ll send you some 
money. He told me, and I told them, yes- 
terday. Thought I’d come in myself to 
give you the once-over to-day.” 

She did not ask him how her department 
was getting on without her. She would 
wait until he told her. It was natural, she 
thought, happily, that he should come to 
see how s/e was getting on. 

But he didn’t say a word about the Silver 
Salon. Instead he asked: 

“Do you need any money right away?” 

“Why, no, not at all,” she answered 
coldly. 

She saw he noted her anger, for he said, 
twisting his hat: 

“ Say, you mustn’t be sore about that— 
that little affair about the coin you dropped. 
Those things are just business. You have 
to treat all the employees alike, and we 
can’t have them go slow.” 

“T accept your apology,” 
quaintly. 

Mr. Haversett looked at her, and a little 
smile crept into his lips. 

“I’m kind o’ rushed now,” he went on. 
“T haven’t time—to think of elegant things 
to say. Never knew much about them, 
anyhow.” 

“No,” she said quite simply, without in- 
tention to hurt him. 

He did not seem to be telling her she 
ought to hurry back, however. 

“T’ll be back as soon as I can—in a 
week, I think,” she said. 

He twisted his hat in his hands. 

“No hurry,” he said, embarrassed. 

She looked at him; he must be squelched, 
she thought gleefully. He looked as if he 
wanted to change the subject, and he did. 

“ Sure you're all right?” he said. 

She nodded. He fumbled, as if to say 
something, but went out with a simple 
good-by. 

Two minutes after the door banged be- 
hind him down-stairs, the landiady brought 
up a bunch of flowers. He had evidently 
been too self-questioning to trust himself to 
give them to her. 

“I suppose the man wants to apologize 
fully,” thought Miss Eldridge sleepily. 
“Well, perhaps it’s better to let bygones 
be bygones.” 

But she felt sure that he would never 
make a mistake about his manner to her 
hereafter. 


she said 
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She was hardly well enough to go back 
when she returned to the store. She signed 
the employees’ sheet—off duty for illness. 
She counted the days—ten. No pay for 
those days! A little worried line crept be- 





MRS. AMBLER LOOKED WISTFULLY AND LOVINGLY— 


tween her blue eyes. She must work hard- 
er, sell some “ hard hats,” and—she won- 
dered if she could get a commission. She 
must see some one about that. She’d have 
to ask Mr. Haversett. She must thank 
him for the flowers, distantly but pleas- 
antly, she told herself. 

She stopped off the elevator on the sec- 
ond floor, and, walking through the sunlit 
needlework section, entered the large gray 
room, hung with mirrors and curtained with 
gray silk—the Silver Salon. 
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She stood stock-still. Everything was 
different. There was a small table in the 


center of the room, with flowers in a vase 
upon it. 
dow, too. 


There were flowers at the win- 
In one corner, strange to say, 









—AT HER DAUGHTERS 


was a writing-desk, as if it were part of 
some dainty lady’s boudoir. What had 
happened in her department? 

She went over to the little drawer under 
the third glass case, where she used to keep 
her gloves and her hat. She opened it 
There lay a small pair of brown gloves and 
a sales-pad. 
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“IT's A LONG WAY FROM THEM TO US, ISN'T IT?” 
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Miss Eldridge was standing, with the 
sales-pad in her hands, when some one 
came upon her. It was a girl, small, dark- 
haired, with bright brown eyes and a deli- 
cate, pert nose. She laughed when she 
spoke; she was speaking as she entered the 
room. Then she saw Miss Eldridge. All 

the color faded from her laughing 
face, leaving it wide-eyed. 
“Why, Kitty!” said 
Miss Eldridge. 
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SHE ASKED MISS ELDRIDGE 


“ Did you put your gloves in my drawer?” 
she asked quietly, without reproof. 

All the color flowed back to Kitty’s 
cheeks. 

“I didn’t want to,” she said breathless- 
ly. “TI really didn’t, Miss Eldridge; but 
the buyer came in—and saw me sell—and 
he said he wanted me to stay on here, 
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selling. Oh,” she added quickly, “ I’m not 
going to take your place now you're back 
in the store again! I’d never push any one 
out—certainly not—not you!” she said, 
her lips trembling. 

Miss Eldridge opened her own lips to say 
something, but Kitty went on eagerly: 

“IT know we'll make this place hum! 
I’ve got real ideas, and lots of pep. I’ve 
been talking to Mr. Haversett.” 

Miss Eldridge folded the small brown 
gloves very carefully and gave them to the 
girl. She felt, suddenly, a queer sinking 
at the heart. Kitty had been put in by 
the buyer without consulting her—Miss 
Eldridge. She’d have to talk to him about 
that, she told herself. The buyer was a 
new man who had seen her only a few 
times; she had not found much to say to 
him, even during the times he had come in, 


watching her sell. 
IV 


TuHeE long day’s business began. Miss 
Eldridge did not know she was going to be 
so tired. She found it was extraordinarily 
hard to get back to her former quickness. 

“Tf you let yourself go even for a day, 
it shows,” she told herself. 

How Kitty fluttered about! She ran, she 
tripped over the polished floor, she laughed. 
Her low heels on her sensible little shoes 
twinkled over the rugs. She did not seem 
to know what it was to be tired. She 
brought hat after hat to her customers, and 
her smile was as eager and interested at the 
end as at the beginning of a sale. 

“ That’s simply grand on you!” 

“Gee, you’re a doll in that, miss!” 

Often she would come to Miss Eldridge 
and ask, smiling winningly: 

“Need any help, Miss Eldridge? I’m 
going to the stock-room about sailors. 
I'll run you an errand there, if you do.” 

“Thank you, Kitty, I’m not tired at 
all,” lied Miss Eldridge. 

She went to get a poke from the trim- 
ming-room. There was another girl now 
to run errands for the Silver Salon; but 
she was stupid—not quick and willing, as 
Kitty had been. It had been so easy to 
sell with Kitty helping, she recalled. Why, 
it came to her, Kitty had been helping her 
for four—five years, in the old French 


Room, when the store was enlarged for 
the first time, and now in the new Silver 
Salon. 

“She must be twenty or so, now,” 
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thought Miss Eldridge, surprised. “‘ She 
certainly must—she was sixteen when she 
came.” 

In the afternoon she sat down at the 
little desk Kitty had suggested to the buyer 
to put in. She heard the telephone ring. 
The other voice came quickly, decisively. 

“ Haversett speaking. The Amblers are 
coming to the hat department. They’ve 
asked for you to be there to wait on them, 
at about three thirty.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Haversett,” she said. 

It was really thoughtful of him, she told 
herself, to call her up; but how like him to 
say “ Haversett,” leaving out the conven- 
tional prefix! 

The Amblers were one of the big families 
of the city. They came every year in the 
early spring, and again late in the fall, 
to be fitted with hats. Ever since she had 
been at Garner’s, Miss Eldridge had been 
selling them hats. She had fitted the elder 
Mrs. Ambler’s widow’s cap, and the 
younger Mrs. Ambler’s traveling-hat for 
her wedding-trip, and Maudie Ambler’s 
first sailor to wear to kindergarten, and 
Frances Ambler’s poke-bonnet for her first 
party. The Amblers were the kind of fam- 
ily which represented to her “ the old sort 
of customer ’”—the kind to whom she loved 
to sell. 

They came early—Mrs. Ambler, Sr., 
large and stout; Mrs. Ambler, Jr., tall and 
gracefully thin, and the three young Ambler 
girls, all blond and pretty. They greeted 
Miss Eldridge with a charming friendliness, 
each asking her about her health. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Ambler present- 
ly, “ have you anything nice for us?” 

“IT have the hats all selected for you 
to choose,” answered Miss Eldridge, as they 
knew she would. 

She knew their styles as she knew the 
shape of her own face. She placed the 
array of hats, large and small, on a table, 
seated them, and stood ready. 

“Try on some for me first,” said Mrs. 
Ambler, Sr. 

Miss Eldridge put on the smart little 
“older women’s” hats. She walked with 
dignity to show how they looked. 

““ Now try mine on, please,” said Mrs. 
Ambler, Jr. 

Miss Eldridge put on a snug little toque. 
She took it off and put on a floppy sailor. 

“ Toque’s best,” said Mrs. Ambler, Jr. 
“Those other things—oh, if only one re- 
mained young always!” 























She put on the larger hat herself, consid- 
ered it, and smiled. 

“No go!” she said, with a little sigh. 
“T’ll wait to decide after the youngsters 
are fitted,”’ she said. 

Giggling softly, blushing, the three young 
girls crowded about their mother. Miss 
Eldridge brought out all the exquisite 
shapes from the cases, and some she took 
from drawers where she had hidden them 
away because they were so delicate in color 
and fragile in material. It was much easier 
to sell to young people, who looked pretty 
so easily. The girls’ delighted cries brought 
color to her cheeks. 

“Oh, mother!” they cried. 
to have them all!” 

Miss Eldridge knew that they would look 
equally lovely in all the hats, but she would 
not be familiar enough with her customers 
to say that. Instead she said, smiling: 

“Which would you young ladies like 
tried on first?” 

Then, seeing their eyes turned to her 
right, she looked also. There stood Kitty, 
flushing a little and asking: 

“Are there any of these toques you 
don’t want? My customer thinks she’d 
like to see some herself. Would you care?” 

“We only want these two toques,” said 
Mrs. Ambler, Jr., smiling. 

Kitty took up the other hats on the 
chair, and from above the flowers and 
feathers her face glowed like some living 
rose. 

“Oh,” said the youngest Ambler girl, 
“is that the young girl who’s been selling 
here? Mary Crawford told us about her. 
Oh, mama, she’s the cutest thing, Mary 
says! Please,” she said, smiling charming- 
ly, “ would she mind trying on some of 
these hats, so that we can get an idea how 
they’ll look? May she, mama?” 

Mrs. Ambler, Jr., smiled at her small 
daughter. 

““ May she?” she asked Miss Eldridge. 

A single second of silence. 

“Of course,” said Miss Eldridge. 

Kitty fluttered over. She grew rosier 
and rosier as she put on hat after hat. She 
was as interested as if they were to be her 
own. 

“ You’d wear them this way,” she said. 
“You know—kind of devilish, over your 
eyes.” 

The Amblers laughed aloud. 

And yet never for a moment did Kitty 
seem to forget that she was there to sell. 


“We'd love 
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In spite of all her buoyant friendliness, 
there was subtly suggested the business 
barrier between herself, the seller, and the 
customer, the buyer. 

She put on a great garden hat and lifted 
her face. The three young girls stood close 
about her. It made a very pretty picture. 

Miss Eldridge, standing near Mrs. Am- 
bler, Jr., met the mother’s eyes. Then Mrs. 
Ambler looked wistfully and lovingly at her 
daughters. 

“It’s a long way from them to us, isn’t 
it?” she asked. “I’m glad that Garner’s 
has a salesperson for the young people. 
You and I belong to another time. I re- 
member how you helped me choose the 
hat I wore when I went on my wedding- 
trip—do you recall it? You were such a 
pretty girl in it yourself,” she said kindly. 
“* How well I remember it!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Ambler,” said Miss Eldridge 
mechanically. 

The Amblers gathered their parcels and 
their bags. They smiled; they were gone. 
Very quietly Miss Eldridge put the toques 
away. Then she looked around; there was 
no one in the Silver Salon at that moment. 
She took out a big, flopping hat of chiffon 
covered with pansies and put it on her 
head. She looked quite long at her face 
under it. She took it off, and thoughtfully 
closed the glass door upon it. 

The day was almost over. 

The words repeated themselves to her, 
as she went to the window, where she stood 
slender and straight and elegant, looking 
out. She was still there when Mr. Haver- 
sett came in, calling out: 

“Miss Eldridge! Just a moment, 
please—just about something,” he added, 
almost awkwardly. ‘“ You forgot to put 
sales-slips with that sale to-day. You know 
the firm has so much business nowadays 
there’d be a heap of trouble if every sales- 
person who made a sale forgot to put in the 
slip with name and address.” 

‘““T was so tired,” she said slowly. 

“You certainly must have been,” he said 
quickly. “ Say,” he added, “ it’s easier to- 
day, isn’t it, with—er—Kitty? I knew it 
was too much for you alone.” He smiled. 
“Wanted to give a hint to the manage- 
ment long ago that you needed another 
salesgirl. I guess you’re glad to have her, 
ain’t you? Lord!” he sighed. “ When 
people get to our age, they can’t be ex- 
pected to run around all the time without 
any help, eh?” 
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She wanted to cry out to him that she 
didn’t want any help, that she did not 
want to admit she was tired. Then she 
felt the ache in her feet and in her back. 

“I’ve been so tired!” she said suddenly. 
“Tt seems to me I would like to go and 
get a rest—to give this up, standing around 
all—”’ 

She waited. She thought he would inter- 
pose quickly, refusing to consider what she 
was barely suggesting. 

“ But who’d sell our hats, Miss El- 
dridge?” she expected him to say. Instead, 
he replied quickly: ‘“ Do you now? Well, 
it’s hard work to stand on one’s feet, show- 
ing hats and trying ’em on. Say, I’ve been 
thinking—what say to this? Of course we 
won’t let you leave the store; but they 
need a stock-lady in the millinery—some 
one that knows the store from A to Z, and 
all about stock and prices. Say, wouldn’t 
that strike you as fine, eh?” 

He had come very near to her, and was 
looking at her with a certain shyness in 
his small, shrewd eyes. There was an odd 
color in his firm face. 

If he had struck her, he could not have 
hurt her more deeply. 

“Why,” she said, trembling a little, “I 
hadn’t thought of that at all.” 

He put his hand on hers, quickly taking 
it away. 

“ Selling’s hard,” he said. ‘“ Why not 
go away—take two weeks’ vacation, and 
then come back to the new job?” 

Miss Eldridge knew that she must get 
away before she was told that Kitty was 
her successor. She knew, also, that she 
would never go into Garner’s again—Gar- 
ner’s, where she had been the envied 
favorite, proud in her beauty and modestly 
sure of her own superiority as the “ star 
saleslady ”—not salesgirl. She could not 
be the caretaker of frames untrimmed, and 
boxes of feathers, and bolts of ribbon. It 
was as if a queen had been asked to come 
back to her palace to act as a humble 
housekeeper, leaving all the glitter and 
admiration and pomp of her position for 
the drab and unapplauded routine of the 
back rooms. 


At first she could not believe it. Why, 


Mr. Garner himself had said to her, just 
fifteen years ago: 

“What would the store do without you, 
Miss Eldridge?” 

She remembered how Miss Gray, in 
leaving, had declared: 
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“ Garner’s won’t have to worry about 
what kind of hats they have; you’d sell 
anything by just putting it on!” 

Her work had been her pride. 
—the stock-room! 


And now 
Vv 


Miss ELpRIDGE spent the first few days 
of her “ vacation” thinking. What was 
the use, now, of high heels, of elegant 
clothes swathing the slenderness of her 
aristocratic figure? She might just as well 
admit what was undoubtedly true. She 
stepped into a little store and bought her- 
self a pair of the new sensible shoes. How 
ugly they were! 

She stitched at her black dress—a new 
dress with none of the conscious “ lines ” 
of which she had been so proud. She had 
always worn the “princess” style. She 
put the new dress on and looked at herself 
in the glass. Strange what she saw there— 
a slight, tall woman with shoulders droop- 
ing a bit. The low heels made her look 
shorter. The wider skirt made her figure 
look graceless. Kitty looked youth incar- 
nate in that straight, full skirt. 

Miss Eldridge took down her hair, and 
as the light fell on it she saw the silver 
threads thick. She placed it in smooth 
coils. Her cheeks lay softly wrinkled with- 
out the softening frame of the pompadour. 
She buried her face in her arms. 

But what was there for people to do— 
those who, like herself, had been the beau- 
ties, the proud beauties, of Garner’s? Had 
the other girls seen it all along? Had she 
looked—funny—when she put on those 
stunning youthful hats? Her cheeks grew 
warm. 

But, she recalled, there was Mr. Haver- 
sett. He had treated her with respect. He 
had not seen that she was not as important 
to Garner’s a8 she had thought. The visit 
he had made when she was ill, his conscious 
homage to her, showed that he understood 
her. 

The next day she rose early. Her hair 
was not curled; the hollows in her face 
stood out from the tears. The landlady, 
coming in, stared at her, but she had known 
Miss Eldridge for many years; Miss El- 
dridge was too dignified to permit friendly 
questioning. 

A week had passed when Miss Eldridge 
made her decision. She put on her coat 
and hat and walked to a store in a street 
near-by. It was one of those stores where 
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shoes and hats and cheap coats lie in pro- had sold there; but she did not tell him 
fusion on dusty counters; where salesper- that she had been star saleslady in the 
sons with dirty nails wait on one. Every- Silver Salon. He gave her a job. 
thing is “ marked down.” Sometimes it seemed to her that she had 
It was to the owner that she asked to be never been the “lady” and the beauty 
shown. A greasy, lean, tall young man, the ; 
manager, came out instead. He looked at 
her shrewdly, and asked what she wanted. 








HE DID NOT LOOK 
LIKE A MAN OF 
FIFTY OR SO, BUT 
LIKE A BLUSHING 
YOUNGSTER 








in the Silver Salon. The six days of the 
week passed like six years. 

The second week began. She opened 
the pages of her newspaper. There stood 
Garner’s advertisement, and in the corner 
a special item: % 


~My F . 


When she told him she wanted a position, 
he looked blank. 


66 I’ve been at Garner’s—thirty years,” THE StrveER SALON—A Sale of Seventy-Five 
she added ss Hand-Made Hats for Discriminating Buyers 







He listened while she told him what she They were going on, just as if she had 
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never been there! Her place was filled; 
Garner’s did not even notice her absence! 

At first a blind thought came to her to 

b go down to see—to torture herself; but she 
knew she would go home instead. 

She walked to the door of the store, and 
there stood little Mr. Haversett. Garner’s 
had sent for her then, she thought, with a 

q wild throb of the heart! 

He stopped short at sight of her. 

“Say, Miss Eldridge,” he said jerkily, 
* your landlady told me—about this. What 
d’you mean?” he asked with heat. “ Tak- 
ing on this job—down here—you here?” 

Miss Eldridge tried to stand very coldly, 
very haughtily. 

“ |—didn’t—care to—” she faltered. 

Mr. Haversett glared at her. 

“You mean you went home and decided 
to get another job? Why,” he demanded, 
“ didn’t you come and let me know—ask 
me, tell me you were tired of Garner’s, and 
—and wanted to make a change?” Before 
she could reply, he went on to ask ab- 
ruptly: “ Where’s your pretty curls?” 

Even that question, however, he did not 
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you this a long time before. Say, what say 
to this idea? I mean, would you mind very 
much taking on the job of being married 
to me?” 

Miss Eldridge looked at him stupidly. 

“[’m just a kind of rough-neck, I guess, 
compared to you,” he said in a lower voice; 
“ but—say—I’m not so bad—I’d—we'd get 
on maybe—not so bad, eh?” 

He stood, without words. 

“ But,” said Miss Eldridge, “ I’m an old 
woman.” 

At that he laughed out delightedly. 

“You're the prettiest lady I ever saw in 
the store,” he said. “ All those kids—” 

She felt the grip of his short, strong 
fingers on hers. Why, how nice he was! 
How nice she had been thinking he was— 
without knowing it at all! A warm glow 
came over her heart. She wasn’t old. She 
was simply—older. And this man loved 
her! Of course, Kitty and the rest—they 
were just youngsters. 

She buried her face in her palms. Love 
and marriage, just like a girl! A home, 
some one to worry over her! No more of 





’ 
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; let her answer. He continued talking, his the conscious, painful effort to reign—some 

i cheeks so red that all at once he did not one who would accept her as she was! A 

: look at all like a man of fifty or so, but place in which to lie down when one was 
. like a blushing youngster awkwardly trying _ tired! 

to express himself. Mr. Haversett took both her slight hands 

} “Say, Miss Eldridge,” he said jerkily, in his brown ones. He kissed her. 

f “if I’d thought you wanted to leave Gar- “Say, Miss Eldridge,” he said happily, 

k ner’s— Look here! I’ve wanted to tell “ what’s your first name?” 

' THE ETERNAL FRIENDS 





Att human friends may go, for go they must 


In the sure drift and loss of mortal things— 
: Turn to still shapes or vanish in blown dust; 
In vain wild lover to wild lover clings, 


The strongest arm faith dreams to lean upon 
Melts like a mist, and suddenly is gone. 


I loved a face—a thousand years it seems 
Since from my hand it sped like a wild bird; 

Oh, eyes like flowers, oh, voice like running streams— 
A thousand years, yet not one whispered word! 

I had a friend—ah, what a friend was he! 

I cannot find him now, nor he find me. 


So have I taken for eternal friend, 
And for the face that fadeth not away, 
This mountain, and this sea that hath no end, 


That till my going hence shall be my stay; 
Not while the sap still rises in the tree 
Can these immortals hide themselves from me! 


Richard Leigh 
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The Waxen Witness 


ELLIS WINTER 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


HEN the great specialist told 

Harvey Denzil that in three 

months’ time the cancer in his 
throat would kill him, it was the beginning 
of madness for him. When, two hours 
later, through parted curtains, he saw his 
wife lying in her lover’s arms, the last poor 
thread that held him to sanity snapped. 

It was not that he loved Kathleen. He 
was of the type that cannot dissociate love 
from desire; and, his desire satisfied years 
ago, he had long ignored her existence. 
But in the horror of the news he had heard 
that day he turned instinctively, blindly, 
to her for comfort—and found her in an- 
other man’s arms, her lips close pressed to 
his. 

Denzil listened and watched for half an 
hour, and every moment his blind rage 
grew more intense and more deadly from 
its enforced repression. Then, silently and 
stealthily, he crept away to his study; and 
there, with the cunning that belongs only 
to the insane, he formulated his revenge. 

Hours it took him to make his plans— 
to dissect them, bit by bit, rejecting, modi- 
fying, until at last a hideous satisfaction 
gleamed in his eyes, and he laughed hor- 
ribly. Then he locked the door against 
possible intruders, bolted the window, and 
drew the heavy curtains. 

The household, including his wife, had 
retired for the night. Outside the rain 
poured in torrents and the wind moaned 
incessantly around the house. And in his 
study a madman stood, speaking clearly, 
steadily, into the horn of a gramophone. 

“T have been to see Sir Claude Deben- 
ham to-day, and he has told me that I 
have only three months to live. I came 
home to tell you this, Kathleen, and found 
you in Grant Merrion’s arms. I heard 
what you said. I know that he has been 
your lover for months, and that you con- 
template eloping with him. I am going to 
8 
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save you the trouble. I have nothing to 
live these last three months for, and to- 
morrow I am going to kill myself; but I 
am going to do it in such a way that sus- 
picion will fall on Merrion, and he will be 
arrested for my murder.” 

He paused, switching off the recording 
instrument. The wind took up the word 
“ murder ” and hurled it against the storm 
of rain, which laughed and scattered the 
dreadful sound on the air. Denzil resumed. 

“Grant Merrion will be arrested and 
tried. The assizes will begin on the 24th 
of June or thereabouts. On the rst of 
July, when your lover is under sentence of 
death, and you yourself have suffered the 
tortures of the damned, you shall hear this 
record, and he will be reprieved. Then, if 
you still wish, you may marry him. How 
will you like to marry a man who has been 
publicly accused of murder? How will 
you like to realize that every one knows 
the manner of his acquittal? That every 
decent woman has the right to point an 
accusing finger at you for the shameless 
wanton that you are?” 

He laughed fiendishly into the recording 
instrument. 

““Good-by, my wife! I leave you to 
your lover—and your happiness!” 

He switched it off, and, substituting the 
reproducing for the recording needle, lis- 
tened intently as the words fell on the si- 
lent air. Rising, and taking the record, 
he wrapped and sealed it carefully and de- 
posited it in the great safe that stood in a 
corner of the room. Then he wrote a let- 
ter, sealed that also, addressed it to his 
wife, and slipped it into his coat-pocket. 


II 


ApAM GRIMTHORPE, Denzil’s solicitor, 
sitting over a leisurely breakfast the next 
morning, was considerably astonished to 
learn that no less a person than Mr. Den- 
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zil, of the hall, had called to see him. 
Without preamble, his client plunged into 
the reason for his visit. 

“T intend to divorce my wife,” he be- 
gan abruptly. “I have discovered that she 
is unfaithful to me.” 

He spoke of finding Kathleen and Mer- 
rion together in each other’s arms, and, 
having recounted part of their conversa- 
tion, he lied on deliberately and with steady 
fluency. Committed to his course, he fol- 
lowed it with a madman’s cunning, acting 
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that. He stopped, twice, to speak with a 
farmer and the local auctioneer, whom 
they met as they left the town behind them. 

Merrion walked beside his companion 
silently, frankly uneasy in his mind. He 
could not understand Denzil’s eagerly 
pressing invitation to accompany him back 
to the hall. He wondered if by any chance 
the man suspected anything. Denzil’s si- 
lence tended in no whit to enlighten him. 
Yet he could invent no reasonable excuse 
for refusing to go. Besides, his passion for 


ROUND A BEND IN THE PATH CAME 
A TRADESMAN’'S BOY 


up to his self-imposed réle of broken-heart- 
ed husband. 
“ Merrion spoke of coming to see me to- 


day,” he concluded. “I don’t know what 
object he has, unless he is going to ask me 
to give Kathleen her freedom. Oh, by the 
way "—he produced the sealed letter—* I 
wish this to be given to her—later. It refers 
to a purely private matter, and she must 
not have it before the 30th of June, on any 
account—you understand? I am going to 
America as soon as possible. My health 
isn’t all it might be, and this blow—” 

He staggered slightly, instinctively put- 
ting up his hand to quell the stinging pain 
in his throat. Physical and mental agony 
racked him. Through the mists of mad- 
ness the thought of death’s nearness was 
like balm to him. He stepped suddenly 
nearer the window, with an exclamation. 

“There goes Merrion,” he said. “ Evi- 
dently he’s on his way to see me. I shall 
overtake him if 1 hurry!” 

From the square bay window Adam 
Grimthorpe saw them walk away together 
toward the cliff road leading to the hall. 
Others saw them, too—Denzil took care of 


Kathleen, and the desire for even so much 
as a word or two with her, urged him on. 

As they reached the narrow path that 
wound along the cliffs, Denzil stopped and 
took out his cigarette-case. There was an 
air of almost satanic deliberation about his 
action that rasped his companion’s nerves. 
Then, suddenly, he began to scuffle his 
feet about on the crumbling cliff. He dis- 
lodged great pieces of the loose earth with 
his heels. All the while his eyes were fixed 
on Merrion with a challenging mockery in 
their depths. Then he moved backward 
a step nearer the edge. 

“Look out!” shouted Merrion sharply, 
and took a pace forward, his arms out- 
stretched. 

In that moment two things happened. 
Round a bend in the path, some five hun- 
dred yards away, came a tradesman’s boy, 
whistling and alert; and Harvey Denzil 
flung up both his hands and stepped de- 
liberately backward over the cliff, laughing 
a low, mad laugh as he did so. 

Grant Merrion dropped on his knees and 
peered, shuddering, into the depths below. 
The boy came up, breathless, white-faced. 
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“Gord! You've killed 
‘im, guv’nor!” he panted. 
The words penetrated 
Merrion’s consciousness. 
He dragged his eyes 
from the battered thing 
at the foot of the cliff 
and stared at his accuser. 
He opened his lips, but 
no sound fell. The boy 
spoke again. 
“Tt’s Mr. Denzil, of 
the ’all. What you do it 
for, Mr. Merrion?” 
A spasm of awful fear shook 
the man. He caught at the 
boy’s coat in a sudden agony of 
terror. 
“T didn’t! I didn’t! Don’t 
go about shouting that!” he said, his voice 
shaking. “I tell you he stepped over the 
edge himself. I wasn’t near him!” 
Great beads of sweat broke out on his 
forehead. His limbs were almost collaps- 
ing under him. 
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Two laborers, riding bicycles, came 
along. They stopped, staring. The boy 
shot out his hand and beckoned to them 
dramatically. 

“This bloke’s just pushed Mr. Denzil 
over the cliff,” he said. “I see ’im do it. 
Look!” 

He pointed downward. One of the men 
looked. 


HARVEY DENZIL 
STEPPED DELIBERATELY 
BACKWARD OVER THE 
CLIFF, LAUGHING A LOW, 
MAD LAUGH AS HE DID SO 


“ You ’op along on my 

bike,” he said to the boy. 

“ Fetch Sergeant Baker.” 

Merrion stood motion- 

less, facing the two men. 

He was utterly incapable 

of speech. His thoughts 

raced madly hither, 

thither— to Kathleen— 

to Denzil—to Kathleen again—with little 
inconsequent threads running through them 
that maddened and distracted him. 
He made no attempt to move. 


Wildly 
he tried to recall what he had said to the 


boy a minute or two before. Wasn’t it 
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something about not telling people what he 
—Merrion—had done? 

When at last the police arrived, their 
prisoner went with them quite unresisting, 
like a man walking in his sleep. 


Kathleen Denzil, sipping chocolate in her 
room, and dreaming of her lover, sprang 
swiftly to her feet, aglow with quicksilver 
passion, as her maid entered to say that a 
gentleman was waiting to see her. 

“It’s Sergeant Baker, the police inspec- 
tor, ma’am,” she added in a frightened 
whisper. 

Puzzled, Kathleen went down to the 
drawing-room. Sergeant Baker delivered 
himself of his news, clumsily, but as gently 
as he knew how. For a full minute there 
was silence. ; 

“They won't hang Grant? They 
mustn’t! I love him!” she said at length, 
and fell in a dead faint at the inspector’s 
feet. 

Ill 


ForMALLY charged with the murder of 
Harvey Denzil, Grant Merrion, stunned and 
stupefied by the horror of the thing that 
had befallen him, pleaded “ not guilty.” 

Formal evidence was taken. The boy, 
graphic and excited, spoke of what he be- 
lieved he had seen. Merrion’s own words, 
“Don’t go about shouting ¢/at!” were 
quoted with telling emphasis. The two 
laborers added their testimony. 

“ °E never moved nor tried to deny it,” 
said one. 

The men who arrested him corroborated 
all this. Grant Merrion was committed 
for trial on a capital charge at the assizes, 
opening on the 24th of June. 

Kathleen Denzil listened to the evidence 
and went back to the hall with a sort of 
frenzied madness possessing her. So this 
was what her love for Grant had led to! 
Rightly, she felt, she should have been by 
his side. 

All the bitterness of unavailing remorse 
assailed her. There was no peace, either 
in the day or in the night, for her torment- 
ed soul. Accusing voices cried to her un- 
ceasingly: 

“It is your fault that Harvey Denzil 
lies in his grave—your fault that the man 
you love has forever stained his soul with 
blood!” 

Madness stalked by her side, clutched 
at her skirts. Only her passionate desire 
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to see her lover saved—saved by some 
miracle—sustained her. All the bitterness 
that lies in the dregs of the cup of illicit 
love was hers, and she drained it, perforce. 

Time dragged and sped alternately. 
Sometimes the awful conviction that every 
day was bringing her lover nearer to the 
gallows sent her shuddering to seek obliv- 
ion in drugs. At others, the slow, dilatory 
ticking of the clock maddened her with a 
fierce longing to know the worst—to face 
it and have done with it, and then, if need 
be, to follow Grant, whithersoever he had 
gone. 

At last June came, flamboyant in her 
loveliness, decking every hedgerow with 
roses, filling the air with the scent of 
honeysuckle and the song of birds; and 
with the latter days of the month came 
the last great ordeal on which hung Grant 
Merrion’s life. 

Into the stuffy court-room crept Kath- 
leen, her great eyes aglow like jewels in 
the ghastly pallor of her face. And in the 
dock stood Grant Merrion, accused of the 
foulest crime—the murder of his mistress’s 
husband. 

His eyes, tortured almost beyond belief, 
sought hers; and in hers were love@and pity 
a thousandfold—only that, and no more. 
So she. thought him guilty! He dropped 
his head into his hands, beaten before the 
fight began by the awful realization that 
she believed him capable of this thing. 

The same evidence was tendered. The 
boy, gloating in the limelight thrown upon 
him, repeated again the story he had told 
before, unwavering, even to the very 
words: 

“Don’t go about shouting that!” 

The laborers spoke of finding the two, 
accuser and accused, at the edge of the 
cliff, and to seeing, below, the battered fe- 
mains of Harvey Denzil. They were stolid, 
unemotional. 

“°E seemed stunned like,” said one. 
“Never said nothing all the time young 
’Awkins was gone for the police.” 

It was obvious that they were convinced 
that he had committed the crime: obvious, 
too, that their conviction carried tremen- 
dous weight with every hearer. 

The police, it appeared, had instituted 
searching inquiries. Grant Merrion was 
revealed as Kathleen Denzil’s lover. Evi- 
dence was given of his frequent visits to 
the hall, and Sergeant Baker described her 
wild agitation on hearing the news of her 
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lover’s arrest. He was harder and less 
stolidly non-committal than the previous 
witnesses. 

One felt a wave of indignation sweeping 
the court. It was all so callous and brutal, 
flung at you, badly, like that. 
The murdered man lying not a 
mile away, while his widow 
pleaded for his murderer’s life! 

And at last Adam Grim- 
thorpe spoke of the dead man’s 
early morning visit to him, and 
of his expressed intention of di- 
vorcing his wife on account of 
her infidelity. That was the 
coping-stone on the edifice that 
the evidence had erected. No 
longer did either mystery or 
uncertainty surround it. It 
stood out naked and clear for 
all the world to 
see and com- 
ment on. The 
fear of ex- 
posure—the in- 
trigue dragged 
at last into the 
full light of day! 


Counsel for the 
prosecution spoke 
long and eloquently. He caught the sor- 
didness of it all, and held it up for the eyes 
of men—and women—to gloat over and 
moralize upon. He reconstructed the crime; 
imputed motives of jealousy and passion; 
laid bare the baser side of the whole mis- 
erable story—all with an impassioned ear- 
nestness that gripped the easily swayed 
emotions of his hearers and damned the 
prisoner irrevocably. 
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Merrion stood, stunned and’ motionless, 
while evidence and eloquence wove a net 
about his feet from which, it seemed, noth- 
ing would ever free him. And the woman 
whose love had dragged him into this hell 





























‘I TELL YOU HE STEPPED 
OVER THE EDGE 
HIMSELF !" 


of suffering sat lis- 
tening — listening— 
and believed him 
guilty! 

And twelve good 
men, acting on the 
urge of their reason and their natural in- 
stincts, held him to be so. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Into a silence like that of death itself 
fell the awful words: 

“ Hanged by the neck until you are 
dead, and may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul!” 

IV 


So the terrible drama came to an end, 
and there was nothing left but three weeks’ 
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waiting until the sentence of the law should 
be carried out and the last frail hope of a 
miracle should be dead—dead as the dan- 
gling body of Grant Merrion would be; 
dead as was already the crumpled thing 
that had once been Harvey Denzil. 

Newspapermen, like ghouls, haunted the 
vicinity of the court-house, snapshotting 
the principal witnesses. In the Sunday 
papers great head-lines shouted the tragedy 
of jealousy and intrigue. They grew 
maudlin over Denzil’s death and righteous- 
ly indignant with the guilty couple whose 
sin had sent him to his grave. 

Madness came nearer to Kathleen as the 
days passed. She walked among the ruins 
of her life with only one clear thought— 
that on the day when Grant died she, too, 
would end her life. In the drawer of her 
bureau were locked the little white tablets 
that spelled rest—and perhaps love, too, 
she thought, wistfully, “ if I follow him to 
hell, and there can be no heaven for me 
without him!” 

On the last day of June, Adam Grim- 
thorpe presented her with a sealed letter, 
addressed in her husband’s handwriting. 
It meant nothing whatever to her. Life 
itself meant nothing to her. The strain 
of the trial and its fearful ending had 
robbed her of everything except the mere 
mechanical fact of existence. Waking, 
she lived in a concentrated torture that 
made her half stupid and half mad, alter- 
nately. Sleeping, she saw always before 
her a thing that hung, broken, in mid air 
—grotesque, foolish, with Grant’s face, 
swollen and all awry, surmounting its 
shapelessness. 

She took the letter and broke the seal. 
She read it. It was nonsense. She could 
understand nothing of it—only that some- 
where there was a gramophone record that 
would “ prove interesting.” 

She put the letter aside impatiently and 
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lapsed again into the mindless state that 
had become habitual to her. 

Days passed, and every day brought the 
scaffold nearer to Grant Merrion. In 
Kathleen’s hands lay his salvation; and 
she, knowing nothing of it, was slowly re- 
leasing her hold on sanity, on life itself. 

The night before he was to die she found 
the letter again, and a fancy seized her to 
know. what message this was that the dead 
had sent her from the grave. Feverishly 
she dragged the instrument into the mid- 
dle of the room, and found the sealed 
record in the safe. She unwrapped it and 
stood holding it in indecision. ; 

“ Harvey made this!” she said aloud. 

A superstitious dread of hearing his 
voice caught her by the throat. She put 
the record down, shivering with terror. 

She read his letter again. 

There is a gramophone record in the safe which 
will prove interesting to you. It is wrapped in 
brown paper, tied with green string, and sealed 
with my signet ring. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to you. Harvey. 

That was all; but the desire to know 
what secret the waxen thing guarded grew 
suddenly stronger. She had no sort of 
inkling of the truth, but a force greater 
than anything she had ever known drove 
her back to the table where it lay. Her 
eyes were glittering with sheer terror. 

Outside, the rain was beating down as it 
had done on the night when Harvey Den- 
zil planned his revenge. Desperately she 
took up the record. A clock suddenly be- 
gan to strike. Eight o’clock! 

An awful shudder shook her. At eight 
o’clock in the morning Grant Merrion was 
to be hanged! 

“ One—two—” she counted. 

And as the last stroke pealed out, the 
wax thing dropped from her trembling 
hands and fell, broken into a hundred 
pieces, at her feet. 


? 
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I fear your slow, unmoving eyes, 

For when I speak or pause or sing 
I cannot move you with my kiss, 

Nor with the sweetest song I bring. 


But yet I cannot say good-by, 
Or leave you as a man should do, 
Because, although you are but stone, 
God named all beauty after you. 


Harry Kemp 
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QUARTET OF DANCERS IN GEORGE WHITE'S “ SCANDALS OF 1920” 


From a photograth by White, New York 


ID you ever reflect that you are 
much more easily bored through 
the ear than through the eye? 

Think of this the next time you are com- 
pelled to listen to some long-drawn-out 
tale that a loquacious friend insists on your 
hearing. You will have discovered one of 
the reasons for the wide vogue of the 
movies. You may go to a picture house in 
perfect confidence that one of your facul- 
ties, at least, will not be tortured, even if 
the offering turns out a poor one. “ Too 
talky ” has been the charge lodged against 
many and many a spoken play that has 
gone speedily to the limbo of the storage- 
house. 

For this reason I advise those who are 
experimenting with the task of wedding 
speech to the films to go slow if they do not 
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want to kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. The attempt was made some ten 
years ago with lamentable results; but I 
believe this sleeping dog is not to be al- 
lowed to lie, if certain persons who are 
never so happy as when prodding inven- 
tion to take another forward step can have 
their way. My prediction is that this one 
will land them in the ditch. As an artist 
once remarked in my hearing: 

“ Tf the film directors would only be con- 
tent to regard their work as dealing with 
pictures in which the figures move, and not 
as a by-product of the stage, or as a sub- 
stitute for it, a great point would be 
gained.” 

Surely the growth of the cinema has 
been extraordinary enough without its ex- 
ponents seeking to invade other fields. Not 
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WHO IS A DAUGHTER OF ORVILLE HARROLD, THE WELL-KNOWN TENOR, 
WHO IS NOW SINGING THE LEADING ROLE IN “IRENE” 


PATTI HARROLD, 


From a photograth by White, New York 
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THE STAGE 
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VIRGINIA O BRIEN, WHO SU‘ 


From a photogrash by th 


longer ago than 1890—only thirty years 
back—movies were made possible by the 
invention of the celluloid roll film; but it 
was not until October 9, 1894, that “ Miss 
Jerry,” the first story to be presented in 
animated form, was shown by Alexander 
Black in New York. To-day the film in- 
dustry ranks fifth in the United States. 


CEEDED PEGGY WOOD IN 


“ BUDDIES " 


few York 


As an indication of the general belief in 
the riches to be culled from this branch of 
entertainment, a person who has been con- 
nected with both the stage and the screen 
for several years made this assertion not 
long since: 

“To-morrow I could go down to Wall 
Street and dig up a hundred thousand dol- 
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HELEN HAYES, WHO HAS THE NAME PART IN “ BAB,”’ A DRAMATIZATION OF THE 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART STORIES 


From her latest 


lars for a film production much more easily 
than I could raise fifty thousand for the 
speaking drama.” 

The fact that there is no chance for a re- 
turn on the investment until all the money 
has been spent does not deter the financiers 
to whom the silver screen seems to appeal 
with all the lure of the gold-fields of bo- 
nanza days. With the stage proper, as a 
rule, the actors’ salaries do not begin until 


photograph by White, Boston 


the first performance, when money starts 
to come in at the box-office. With cinema 
offerings, on the other hand, not a nickel 
comes back until the whole expense of the 
production has been paid. To offset this 
apparent drawback the movie-mad inves- 
tors can point to the limitless possibilities 
of the films, to which language is no bar- 
rier, so that a world empire is theirs. 

But if boundless fame is the lot of the 
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DOROTHY DALTON, PARAMOUNT STAR, APPEARING IN THE SCREEN VERSION OF J]. M. BARRIES 
“ HALF AN HOUR” 


From her latest photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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CARMEL MEYERS, 


picture star, she must be content with the 


thought of this—not forgetting, of course, 
the more tangible cash that accompanies 
it; for she is denied the actual joy of play- 
ing face to face with the public that adores 
her. The speaking actress will patiently 
endure the drudgery of weeks spent in re- 
hearsals, knowing that it will be more than 
atoned for in the satisfaction of appearing 
night after night, later on, before new audi- 
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ences, over whom she may exert the mag- 
netic power of her art, actually feeling the 
responsive thrill return to her from them. 
In posing for the screen there is no such 
prospect. The performer has nothing to 
look forward to but cash and presswork, 
and sitting out in front to gaze at herself 
on the screen—a privilege she shares with 
Tom and Sarah Jane, who are doubtless 
envying her supposedly happy lot. 
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NILSSON, WHO IS THE HEROINE IN THE PICTURE VERSION OF ROBERT W. CHAMBERS'S 
“ FIGHTING CHANCE” 





From a photograth by Evans, Los Angeles 
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WHO APPEARS IN 
THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


BETTY MORTON 


From a photograph by | 





I chanced to be in the 
studio of the Famous 
Players one _ afternoon 
when Mae Marsh was 
doing her newest picture. 
The scene was on a des- 
ert island, and a counter- 
feit presentment of the 
spot had been built up in 
the middle of the vast 
floor space that used to 
be a riding academy. 
Sets for other pictures 
were on all sides, with 
carpenters busy on their 
work of erecting them. 
Now and then one heard 
three taps of a bell. This 
meant that Miss Marsh 
had to concentrate for a 
minute or two on the 
shedding of real tears, 
and the bells gave the 
order for the hammering 
to cease. Thereupon a 
man sat down at a vio- 
lincello and played a 
weird tune intended to 
help the actress to forget 
the factory-like aspect of 
her surroundings. The 
requisite grief was duly 
registered, the bell was 
tapped once, and the 
hammering and sawing 
started in again. 

Such is the daily life 
of the picture artist, ex- 
cept when she is working 
out of doors — which is 
the exception rather than 
the rule in cinema-mak- 
ing. Small wonder, in 
my opinion, that these 
picture stars demand 
high salaries. They earn 
every cent of the com- 
pensation they get for 
the most prosaic, unin- 
spiring work connected 
with the entertainment 
of the public. 

Another impression I 
got in my visit to the 
studio was that of the 
endless time it seems to 
take to accomplish any- 
thing. Although there 
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NORMA TALMADGE, WELL-KNOWN PICTURE STAR, WHOSE MOST RECENT RELEASE IS 
“THE BRANDED WOMAN” 
From her latest photograph by Puffer, New York 
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was room on the immense floor for almost 
half a dozen sets, only one was being used, 
and the interruptions were longer than the 
actual working periods. I have noted the 
same thing in other studios; and when I 
recall that there are some three hundred 
scenes to an average five-reeler, I am 
amazed that the output of pictures is as 
voluminous as it is. Ask any participant 
in the game, and he or she will tell you 
that there is invariably more waiting 
around than posing. 

However, all this is of no concern to the 
public at large, which enjoys the completed 
product with never a thought as to the 
practical details of its manufacture. It 
cannot be denied that the part the movies 
have played in imparting pleasure since 
their advent is incalculable. The ease with 
which a “ canned story ” can be transport- 
ed to remote districts and shown with the 
original players measures up to one of the 
real achievements of modern invention, 
along with the electric car and the tele- 
phone. Correspondingly great is the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon those concerned 
in the making of an article capable of such 
wide diffusion. 

To be sure, the art may even yet be said 
to be in its infancy, scarcely out of swad- 
diing-clothes. When it advances to the 
stage of short dresses I am sure we shall no 
longer see the bad balance that at present 

nars almost every picture I have witnessed 

—the hurried climax made to seem all the 
more abrupt in contrast with the carefully 
deliberated action, not to say padding, that 
prevails in the opening reels. But just as 
the old chase episode in screen comedy is 
giving way to hume= of a higher order, so 
I am confident that this fetish of the five- 
reeler will in time be removed. Then every 
story can be developed according to its 
natural possibilities, and not fitted into a 
Procrustean bed of always the same rigid 
dimensions. 


THE SUMMER SHOWS 


If the comfort of the performers were 
the only factor to be considered, the ideal 
brand of hot-weather offering would be the 
society play of clever repartee, calling for 
little physical exertion on the part of the 
players. As it stands, just the opposite 
type prevailk—the revue, with lots of danc- 
ing and other perspiration-inducing fea- 
tures, having come to be accepted as the 
best winner at the box-office when the red 
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line in the thermometer tube is at its high- 
est. Indeed, a June fixture at the New 
Amsterdam—the opening of the Ziegfeld 
Follies—has no rival in the entire year’s 
theatrical output as the premiére for which 
there is the wildest scramble for seats. 

It is easy, of course, to see the managers’ 
reasons for selecting froth and frivol as the 
most marketable commodity for the vaca- 
tion period, and the success that has wait- 
ed on their choice would seem to justify it. 
Neither the Winter Garden nor the New 
Amsterdam has been closed through tke 
torrid months for many years, and the ad- 
vent of George White’s “Scandals of 
1919 ” projected into the field a third sum- 
mer show that promises to be a hardy an- 
nual. 

It seldom happens in stageland that a 
man’s ambitions are realized as quickly as 
in the case of young White, of whom I told 
you in an interview last September that 
his idea was so thoroughly to establish a 
show under his own trade-mark that he 
could gradually draw out from the acting 
end. So fortunate was his initial venture 
in pleasing the public, both in New York 
and on tour, that in his “ Scandals of 
1920” he has reduced his own work to 
some ten minutes of dancing at the very 
end. 

The show arrived at the Globe on June 
7, and there will be no dispute that in it 
the Follies has a competitor of sturdy 
strength. In scenery, pretty girls, cos- 
tumes, novelties, and fun, one does not 
often find its equal in such even balance as 
between these different ingredients. Andy 
Rice and Mr. White himself are set down 
as responsible for the book, which was di- 
rected by William Collier, while the music 
is by young George Gershwin, who wrote 
the score for “ La-La-Lucille.”” Lou Holz, 
the black-face story-teller from last year’s 
“ Scandals,” is back again to lend the only 
justification that seems to exist for the 
name of the series. Ann Pennington is 
once more the featured leading lady, work- 
ing hard against many unusually attractive 
backgrounds. 

I suppose it is too much to expect that 
revues should follow the example set by 
the Columbia burlesque wheel and forbid 
all jokes on prohibition; but if we must 
have travesties anent the results of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, would that they 
were all as funny as the episode entitled 
“ Three Miles Up,” which includes a real- 
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EILEEN PERCY, FOX STAR IN THE 


istic illusion of rising in an airplane. The 
outstanding novelty in this year’s ‘“‘ Scan- 
dals”’ are the girls covered with a special 
preparation of paint. Oh, yes, they have 
other things on, too, so that it isn’t as scan- 
dalous as it sounds. 

The fourteenth edition of Ziegfeld’s Fol- 
lies arrived a little later than usual—June 
22. Two surprising features of the show 
are that men principals dominate, and that 
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PHOTOPLAY, 


““BEWARE OF THE BRIDE” 


the heaviest applause goes to a couple of 
participants who capitalize their lack of 
pulchritude—Fannie Brice and Jack Dona- 
hue, the latter being the comedy shadow 
dancer revealed to Broadway last winter in 


“Angel Face.”. But there are pretty girls 
aplenty, and the spectators’ appetite is 
whetted for their appearance by an open- 
ing chorus of men, cleverly worded to ex- 
plain that chorus boys have been adjudged 
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to be the proper thing to listen to amid the 
distractions of an arriving audience. 

The Follies this year lead the list in 
cost of seats—four dollars and forty cents, 
including the war tax. You certainly get 
a lot for the money, including some ex- 
quisite pictorial effects, as for instance Ben 
Ali Haggin’s “ Love Boat,” with music by 
Victor Herbert, and “‘ The Land of Bells,” 
delightfully attuned by Irving Berlin, and 
built up into a stunning first-act wedding 
climax by Joseph Urban. It is Berlin, too, 
who provided the show’s chief novelty—- 
the Little Follies Theater, in which the real 
audience faces one made up of the actors, 
who recall for them what they do during 
intermissions. Another big effect is the in- 
troduction of six Rolls-Royces in Fifth 
Avenue traffic, paraphrasing the “ Floro- 
dora ” sextet. 

Besides Jack Donahue’s dancing, some 
remarkable steps are taken by Carl Ran- 
dall, Mary Eaton, and Lillian Broderick. 
John Steel is on hand again with his re- 
markably fine voice, his songs being inva- 
riably accompanied by the most charming 
stage pictures Mr. Ziegfeld has to offer. 

How about the comedy, do I hear you 
ask? Well, as usual of late in a Follies 
show, this commodity is not as plentiful as 
could be wished; but Fannie Brice is sure 
to hand you many laughs, and there’s 
“The Family Ford ”—a series of misad- 
ventures with the ubiquitous flivver, de- 
signed and executed by W. C. Fields, with 
the assistance of Ray Dooley and others. 
Then there are specialties by various teams 
out of vaudeville; but after all the Follies 
are visited primarily because of the de- 
lights they furnish for the eye, and not for 
their appeal to our risibilities. 

Two nights following the Follies’ pre- 
miére, the Winter Garden’s annual revue 
was disclosed. “‘ Cinderella on Broadway,” 
it is called, but the Winter Garden habitués 
were not disappointed when it turned out 
to be more Broadway than Cinderella. 
This time there are no big names among 
the players, thus giving newcomers a chance 
to make good. 

Here, as in the Follies, the principals run 
to men, with John T. Murray, recently of 
“ Florodora,” having probably the most to 
do, and young Georgie Price reeling off the 
many things that fall to him with exceed- 
ing cleverness. Jessica Brown can do the 
highest kicking with the most grace I have 
ever seen, and there are some altogether ex- 
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traordinary wire-walking stunts by the Mi- 


jares brothers. There’s quite a deal of fun 
sprinkled throughout the evening, Al Bren- 
del, as the Swede, providing most of it. 

I still think that the regulation Winter 
Garden libretto-writer ought to be allowed 
a holiday, and should take the booze wit- 
ticisms along with him. The best thing 
about Bert Grant’s music is that little of it 
is used, standard melodies being frequently 
resorted to, as in the case of the exceeding- 
ly effective number, “The Old Music 
Masters,” which opens the second act, 
when Mendelssohn’s “ Spring Song,” Pa- 
derewski’s ‘‘ Minuet,” and Liszt’s ‘““ Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody ” are played with their re- 
spective composers at the piano. 

The fourth entry in the summer stakes 
reached the Casino on July 6. It, too, was 
labeled as an annual, Will Morrissey coin- 
ing the word “ revuesque ” as a classifica- 
tion for “ Buzzin’ Around,” a follow-up of 
“Toot Sweet,” which he and Elizabeth 
Brice offered last year as the result of their 
work in entertaining the troops in France. 
Miss Brice is still with Mr. Morrissey as 
the featured member of the troupe, but has 
her work sadly curbed in the first act, once 
by a high-kicker dancer whom the audience 
is loath to let go, and again by a monkey as 
an adjunct to a musical act by the Rigolet- 
tos. These latter pervade the piece, and 
are a welcome variant to the usual thing 
that a reviewer of revues expects in June 
and July. Miss Brice was at her best as 
Ethel Barrymore in the scene showing the 
three members of that illustrious family, 
cleverly arranged and participated in by 
Mr. Morrissey as John and Walter Wilson 
as Lionel. 

My compliments, by the way, to Mr. 
Morrissey for a song he wrote in France, a 
much-needed antidote to the tiresome 
strumming of the antiprohibition string. 

It is the eye, of course, that is most ca- 
tered to on the Century Promenade—the 
new name for the roof-space atop the Cen- 
tury Theater which the Shuberts threw 
open as their challenge to the Ziegfeld 
Frolic on July 12. In an auditorium strik- 
ingly redecorated by Watson Barratt in the 
Pompadour style, ““ The Midnight Round- 
ers” revealed itself as a wonder display of 
beauty in girls, gowns, and backgrounds. 
There is novelty aplenty, too, and “ The 
Story of the Waltz” offers the prettiest 
and most effective conceits I have ever wit- 
nessed in a show of this sort. 
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One, two, three, one, two, three 


THE DANCING-MASTER 


NE, two, three, one, two, three—please point 
your toes! 
see how it goes? 


Sinuous, swaying, so softly we glide! 


We 
We 
We 
We 


are the spray on the incoming tide; 

are the leaves in the fall of the year, 
are the mates of the swift-running deer; 
are the storms that sweep over the seas, 


Rushing and roaring, uprooting the trees, 
Dashing and crashing with terrible sound, 
Whirling and twirling and eddying round. 


We 
We 
We 
We 


joys of the sun after rain, 

youth that you dream of again; 
wings of the white-feathered dove, 
words that are whispered in love! 


Jane Meldrim 


are the 
are the 
are the 
are the 


THE WAY TO FAME 
HE way to fame is up the hill, 
And it is very steep, sir; 
You may get there by grit and will, 
With scarcely time to sleep, sir; 
And then again you may not—see? 
Despite your ardent hope, sir, 
No one can tell how it will be; 
There is no certain dope, sir. 


The path, as I remarked before, 
Is very steep and rough, sir, 
And many climbers give it oer 
Because it is so tough, sir. 
Besides, when you have reached the top 
By diligence and pain, sir, 
Perhaps, before you've time to stop, 
You topple down again, sir! 
Granther Green 


SIGNATURES 


HAVE two friends, and one of them 
Is just a simple clerk, 
With wife and child for diadem, 
And every day for work. 
But when he signs his name, watch out! 
It's wonderful to see 
“ ALONZO HENRY PARSONS STOUT,” 
Writ large and bold and free. 


My other friend is president 
Of this and that concern; 

He's chairman here and far and near, 
Wherever you may turn; 

But when he signs his name, you've got 
To get a microscope 

If you would make it out 
That's psychologic dope! 

Sheward Bulstrode 


“B. Nott.” 


THE HARVEST MOON 
H, full, round moon 
With softest light, 
That comes to spoon 
The autumn night, 
And cast its beams 
Of velveteen 
About the dreams 
Of sweet sixteen! 


Oh, harvest moon, 
You have a place 
Like that of June 
In Cupid's grace; 
You harvest hearts 
That have been won 
At seaside marts 
When summer's done! 
T. Benjamin Faucett 


WHEN MARY DRESSES 
HEN Mary dresses tailor-made 
In poiret blue of fashion neat, 
And saunters down the avenue 
To me on ordinary feet; 
When Mary acts as Mary is, 
Forgetting artifices, 
Quite natural, just as nature meant, 
Then Mary quite entices. 


When Mary murmurs “ Howdedo!” 
With blushing smile and winning grace, 
And little ripples all the while 
Play on her pretty lips and face; 
When Mary stops, as Mary does, 
To hold a comfy chat, 
Quite natural, just as nature meant, 
My heart goes pitapat. 
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When Mary coldly passes by 
With haughty head and freezing stare, 
And makes a show to cut me dead, 
To prove to me she cannot care; 
When Mary acts as Mary may, 
Fastidious or delirious, 
The gods alone can understand 
If Mary’s really serious! 
Clarence Howard Goveia 


LOVE IN AUTUMN 


Y days are like a heap of leaves, 
When every tree in autumn thins; 

But ur ‘erneath the yellow mound 

A smoldering of love begins; 
And as an incense spirals up 

In curling smoke to bless her name, 
Her kisses are the sparks that set 

My days to crackle into flame! 


Louis Ginsberg 





A PLAINT 


H, why was I a poet, born 
To sing of spring and summer, 
For fortune to regard with scorn, 
While smiling on the plumber? 
The pipes of Pan are well enough, 
But for the music humming 
That wins the “ circulating stuff,” 
Give me the pipes of plumbing! 


Why make me drive old Pegasus, 
Flea-bitten nag and halting, 

When in this age all glorious, 
So wondrously exalting, 

Far greater than the treasure-trove 
Guarded by gnome or dragon 

My wealth, had I been driver of 
A truck or laundry-wagon? 


Prate not to me of Homer, or 
The bays of P. B. Shelley! 
Name not Rabindranath Tagore, 

Rosetti, or Corelli! 


Their wreaths, once green, are withered hay, 


As dead as any tetrarch, 
When chauffeurs get ten times the pay 
They gave to Keats or Petrarch! 
Blakeney Gray 


UP-TO-DATE REASONS 


F he’s fond of apple-pies, 
That’s a reason for divorce! 
If he runs to crimson ties, 
That’s a reason for divorce! 
If he loafs or if he slaves, 
If he spends or if he saves, 
If he sulks or if he raves, 
That's a reason for divorce! 
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If he cracks old jokes on Fords, 
That’s a reason for divorce! 

If he trusts in ouija-boards, 
That's a reason for divorce! 

If he reads or if he writes, 

If he gambles or recites, 

Wanders forth or stays home nights, 

That’s a reason for divorce! 


If to fondle he aspires, 

That’s a reason for divorce! 
If to bully he desires, 

That’s a reason for divorce! 
If he’s good or if he’s bad, 
If he’s glum or if he’s glad, 
If he’s sane or if he’s mad, 

That’s a reason for divorce! 

Harold Seton 


WOMAN’S WEAPONS 


SMILE will win a woman fame 
Where wit is deemed amiss; 
Why prate of truth, when she can gain 
A kingdom with a kiss? 
Louise W. Bray 


THE MILLENIUM 


H, won't it be fine when we're all million- 


aires, 
When we're rid of our troubles and free of all 
cares; 
When every one’s dream of vast wealth has come 
true, 


And there’s no cause to worry or ever feel blue; 

When no one need bother because things are dear, 

Or tremble lest prices go higher next year! 

That good time is coming, as sure as Old Nick; 

Just look at the plumbers—they’re getting theirs 
quick ! 


Oh, won't it be jolly when every one’s rich, 

When all are on top and no one’s in the ditch; 

When those who were formerly privates become 

All colonels, and not, just as formerly, some; 

When every one owns his own automobile, 

And gives his wife diamonds and pearls that are 
real! 

That great day is coming, we're turning the trick; 

Just look at the barbers—they’re getting theirs 
quick ! 


Oh, won’t it be splendid when all roll in wealth, 
And no one need work, and thus ruin his health; 
When all that we need is to scribble our name 
On a small scrap of paper, to sit in the game; 
When poverty’s banished by magic, and none 
Can say they’re deprived of their share of the fun! 
That bright morn is coming, the signs are quite 
thick ; 
Just look at the burglars—they’re getting theirs 
quick! 
William Wallace Whitelock 












The Odd Measure 


Is the Grand 
Cafion to Be 
Used for 
Water-Power? 


Nature Sometimes 
Punishes Those 
Who Try to 
Improve Her 
Wonderful Work 


The “ Western 
Type” of 
Humanity 

Is a New Racial 
Com posite 
Developing in 
the Great We st? 








T has been announced that dams are to be built across the Colorado 
River, filling the Grand Cafion with a series of big ponds, whose 
impounded waters will turn electric turbines and render several million 

acres of arid land available for settlement. As a result, a great tract of the 
most fascinating desert scenery in the world is to be converted into regular, 
home-comfort farms and gardens. 

It is a laudable enterprise, no doubt—making many blades of grass 
grow where none grew before—yet the lover of nature must be allowed 
his sigh of regret. A desert, says the land boomer, is no good. It feeds 
the soul, perhaps, but not the stomach. In Arizona, in New Mexico, down 
in the Imperial Valley, they have irrigated arid tracts, and have enjoyed 
great prosperity—for a time, at any rate; but here even the practical- 
minded person must take note of a possible drawback. 

Farmers in artificially watered districts will tell the tourist that “lots 
of the land has got too salt,” irrigation having boiled up salt water out 
of the depths and ruined the growing qualities of the soil. Other areas 
have become water-logged. Famous health resorts, where the air was 
wholly beneficial, have lost their savor, their ozone, the life-restoring quali- 
ties of their dry air. They planted and watered trees—and the lint from 
the female cottonwood has injured the throats of those who came there to 
find healing. 

One Southwestern city has had to spend a million dollars on a drainage 
system for its environs, because so much water was poured in by the 
enthusiastic irrigators. The engineers have planned to draw the surplus 
liquid into a moat; attached to the moat is to be a series of gasoline 
pumps, which will spray the water into the air, and the air is to evaporate it. 
What doesn’t evaporate right off will presumably be sprayed up again and 
again until it disappears. 

So nature often punishes the impudent ignorance of humanity, which 
seeks to beautify the lovely, to enrich the wealthy, and to reap profits 
from the immeasurably valuable. But when the water-power enthusiasts 
have turned the Grand Cajon into mill-ponds, what will remain for them 


to do? 





* * * * * 


UR Western Indians are adapting themselves to the pursuits and 
() habits of civilization. They have turned from the hunting of game 
to the driving of railroad spikes and the tilling of the fields. 

In Mexico, too, there are no better laborers than the Yaqui Indians 
who work in the mines and oil-fields. Attempts to enslave the Yaquis 
resulted in disaster to the men who sought to bend the necks of these 
proud men, but as free workers for wages they are efficient and contented. 
In fact, they take pride in their new found supremacy in toil. 

The racial Indian type fades imperceptibly into a new composite of 
humanity—the Western type, the characteristic product of the vast empire 
beyond the Mississippi. Bright, intelligent Indians find their way into the 
Legislatures, into business and the professions. They have found high places 
among the attorneys of the old Indian Territory region, and in appearance 
they do not differ greatly from their associates. 

The intelligence that makes for success in any particular climate finds 
its own best frame, feature, expression of eye, gait, and habit. Out in the 


deserts one sees the tamed Indian, the white settler, the Japanese gardener, 
the Hindu farmer, growing more and more alike. 
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All types seem to develop 
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THE ODD MEASURE 


into one magnificently adapted human who is monarch of all that he sur- 
veys—who faces torrid heat, desert wind, actinic sunrays, and all the 
other local conditions with equanimity and success. On the outskirts of 


racial eccentricities there are specific diversities; but in the common 


center, where the children are in the schools, one is often unable to deter- 
mine without close scrutiny which strain predominates in each one of the 
agile and playful children. This happens, moreover, without the physical 
mixture of bloods. 

Stupidity is not the exclusive possession of any race, neither is quick 
wit or fine intelligence; but it is a fact that the mental status of a child 
tends to regroup the bright and forward in classes that have similar bearing 
and similar adaptiveness to environment, that show the same normal of 
competence and take on the same degree of fitness to cope with natural 
conditions. 

The accidents of birth are remedied by the pressure of environment. 
Were nature less stern in the mountains and the arid lands, their inhabitants 
might have more opportunity to keep themselves individual and subject 
to laws of ancient inheritance; but where the demands of life are so many 
and so insistent, the process of assimilation is rapid and thorough. 

Scientists might well investigate these phases of American life and 
draw up standards by which, with military thoroughness, they could deter- 
mine the special qualifications that succeed in certain environments. 


* * * * + 


ANADA is celebrating the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
C the granting of a royal charter to the Governor and Company of 

Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s Bay—to give its full title to the 
historic organization commonly called the Hudson’s Bay Company. Sir 
Robert Kindersley, the present governor of the company, whose head- 
quarters are in London, is in Canada for the celebration. 

To two Frenchmen, explorers and traders, named Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, the Hudson’s Bay Company originally owed its being. The company’s 
debt to France was repaid during the great war, when its ships carried 
several million tons of food to France, in spite of the fact that they suffered 
heavy losses from German submarine attacks. 

It was in 1603 that Champlain sailed to Canada, whither the fur trade 
enticed explorers; in 1608 he founded Quebec. In 1610 Henry Hudson 
discovered Hudson’s Bay. By the middle of that century certain French 
traders, setting out unauthorized from their settlements on the St. Law- 
rence, had penetrated the unknown Northwest and brought back rich booty 
of furs. Instead of being welcomed, they were arrested by the authori- 
ties at Quebec and fined for illicit trading. 

Disappointed and piqued, Radisson and Groseilliers turned to the London 
merchants for backing. A company was formed with Prince Rupert at its 
head, and in June, 1668, two ships, with Radisson and Groseilliers aboard, 
sailed down the Thames for Hudson’s Bay. The first settlement, or fort, 
was built on the shore of James Bay, and in the following year one of 
the two ships, the Nonsuch, sailed back to London loaded with costly furs. 
In 1670 Charles II granted the Hudson’s Bay charter, still to be seen in the 
company’s board-room in Lime Street, London. 

The first cargo of beaver-skins was brought to London in 1671, and 
was sold by auction at Garraway’s Coffee-House. The poet Dryden was 
there, and wrote of it: 


Friend, once ‘twas fame that led thee forth 
To brave the tropic heat, the frozen North. 
Late it was gold, then beauty was the spur; 
But now our gallants venture but for fur. 
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French rivalry with the Hudson’s Bay Company ended with the con- 
quest of Canada in 1670. Early in the nineteenth century a group of Scot- 
tish merchants started a rival concern, the Northwest Company; but their 
interests were gradually absorbed, and the Hudson’s Bay people ruled as 
absolute lords and proprietors of vast lands until 1867, when the transfer 
of their territory to the Canadian government began. The treasury of 
the newly confederated colonies paid fifteen hundred thousand dollars 
for the company’s rights in Rupert’s Land, which now forms several thriv- 
ing states of the Dominion. 

Since then the Hudson’s Bay Company has grown with the growth of 
Canada, and it can be proud of its record of two hundred and fifty years’ 
activity. 

- * * * * 
IR HERBERT SAMUEL, high commissioner for Palestine under the 
S mandate granted to Great Britain by the terms of the peace treaty 

with Turkey, has taken up his residence in Jerusalem, where he 
occupies the imposing house on the Mount of Olives built by the former 
German emperor for his own use. Sir Herbert is a Zionist, and one of 
the objects of his rule will be to set up in Palestine a national home for 
such Jews as may wish to settle there. 

The Hohenzollern palace on the Mount of Olives, dominating Jerusalem, 
resembles a big German hotel. It contains many fine rooms, as well as 
a large chapel, the ceiling of which is adorned with a fresco of William II 
surrounded by the heavenly host. Thrones for the emperor and empress 
were placed in the chapel, and in the belfry is a fine peal of bells, each 
bell being engraved with the name of a member of the Kaiser’s family. 
In the courtyard outside stands a statue of William in bronze, showing 
the emperor equipped as a crusader in chain mail, witha templar’s helmet 
and the cross on his breast. This romantic attitude of the war lord is 
interesting to look back on, and it will be more interesting to learn what 
the Zionists will do with the statue and the rest. 

When William paid his historic visit to Jerusalem, a great breach was 
made in the solid masonry around one of the city’s narrow gates to permit 
the entrance of his cavalcade, and a clock-tower was erected, flanking the 
gate, to commemorate the event. A German painter put the scene on 
canvas, showing the British, French, and other consuls in tall hats and 
frock coats bowing before the imperial crusader. Through the same gate, 
on Christmas day of 1917, General Allenby, the conqueror of the Kaiser’s 
Turkish allies, entered Jerusalem afoot. 

The new high commissioner was born in Liverpool not quite fifty years 
ago. He is a graduate of Balliol College, Oxford, and for fourteen years 
was a Liberal member of Parliament, representing the Cleveland division 
of Yorkshire. He filled several cabinet posts, but went into the political 
desert with Mr. Asquith when the break with Lloyd George came in 1916. 
Since then he has remained true to his fallen leader, until the prime minister 
asked him to act as high commissioner in Palestine. 

* * * * * 


q NHERE has been a strike among the Landais, and the peasants have 
wrung concessions from the landlords. Americans who learned to 
know the port of Bordeaux during the war will remember that silent 

region of sand and forest and sleeping waters known as the Landes, which 

extends from Bordeaux to Bayonne and Biarritz, where the air is heavy with 
the aroma of pine and gorse. 

Processions of strikes have been marching through the quiet villages; 
troops have been sent there to keep order and protect the landlords against 
the sullen discontent of the tenants. Unrest has followed the return of the 


conscripts from the war, and the awakened peasants of the Landes, who 
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have lagged behind the march of civilization, are now trying to make up 
for lost time. 

“ Relations between landlords and tenants had remained pretty much 
what they were before the French Revolution. That could not last,” said 
the mayor of Marsan, explaining the strike. ‘“ We have here large land- 
owners who possess as many as twenty or thirty farms. For centurics these 
lands have been farmed out on the metayage system—that is to say, there 
were no written leases, but merely verbal contracts governed by local usage 
and affording no guarantee to the farmer, who could be turned out upon 
three months’ notice to quit. The crops were divided equally between the 
workers and the owner of the land—except the resin from the pine-trees, 
which was shared half and half up to a value of sixty francs, above that 
sum the tenant receiving only two-fifths. But the most irritating question 
was that of the servitudes and dues. The farmer owed his landlord a 
fixed number of days’ work free of charge, for which he had to find draft 
animals. Further, over and above a share of the crops, he was bound at 
certain high festivals to bring to his landlord an offering in kind—twelve 
dozen eggs, six pairs of chickens, two geese, a porker, four turkeys, fruit, 
or the like, all this varying in accordance with the size of the farm. Why 
these humiliating servitudes? Are we still in the Middle Ages?” 

The Middle Ages are going, though slowly, from the Landes. The 
tenants have won their strike. As a result, three-fifths of the crops goes 
to the worker, two-fifths to the landowner, and the resin is shared half 
and half. To gage the victory it must be remembered that agricultural 
products are selling at unimagined prices, and the value of manual labor 
has quadrupled. Resin, which before the war cost from sixty to a hundred 
francs a barrel, is now worth from eight hundred to nine hundred and fifty 
francs. 

The metayage system has been saved by these tardy concessions. How 
long will it continue to survive? 


* * * * * 


HE work of laying out the new capital of India at Delhi is well 
under way, and Sir Edwin Lutyens, the architect, has returned 
to England with the news that the city will be ready for occupa- 

tion by the government in 1926. 

Prior to 1912 Calcutta was the capital of the British Indian Empire, 
but at that time, partly in deference to the wishes of a growing Indian 
nationalism, it was decided to restore Delhi to the position it held under the 
rule of the Moguls. To this day “ our beautiful city” is the native descrip- 
tion of Delhi from one end of India to the other. “The beauty and 
magnificence of the buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindustan amazed 
even travelers who had seen St. Peter’s,” wrote Macaulay in 1840. “ The 
decorations which surrounded the throne of Delhi dazzled even eyes which 
were accustomed to the pomp of Versailles.” 

Delhi is also a place of tragic memories, for when the great mutiny 
of the native troops broke out in May, 1857, all the Europeans in the 
ancient capital of the Moguls were mercilessly butchered by the rebels. 
In the following September the city was retaken by Generals Archdale 
Wilson and John Nicholson, after desperate fighting in which more than 
five thousand British soldiers fell—General Nicholson among them. 

The new official capital created by Sir Edwin Lutyens is being built on a 
site about a mile outside the walls of old Delhi. The historic palaces and 
temples of the past are not being touched, but a modern sanitary system 
is being introduced in the ancient town, and seventy Indian princes are 
building palaces near the new seat of government. The Council Chamber 
and the Senate House are moving toward completion; the Secretariat ‘is 
nearly finished, and the government is spending more than five million 
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dollars a year on the work, which was interrupted during the war. A 
monument to Indian soldiers who fell in the war has been designed by Sir 
Edwin, and all the races of India are contributing to its erection. 

A site has been chosen for an imposing Anglican cathedral for Delhi, 
and an appeal for funds to build it is to be made throughout English 
Christendom. So far, no architect’s plan has been accepted, but the 
building is to be in the English classical style, with a dome adapted to 
the Indian climate. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, who is an associate of the Royal Academy, is 
a comparatively young man, not quite fifty. His wife is a daughter of 
the first Earl of Lytton. The cenotaph erected in London in memory of 
the dead who fell in the war is one of his finest recent works. 

~ * *« * 7. 


OES the bassia latifolia grow anywhere in our Southern States? In 
D India they call it the mahwa, mohwa, or mohuva, and it is one of 

the most valuable economic assets of the Indian jungle. Its seeds 
are used as food for men and cattle, and soap, candles, glycerin, and many 
other valuable products are made from this wonderful flowering tree. 
Professor Dickson, of Manchester University, has been investigating its 
properties, and announces that as a result of his researches an almost 
unlimited supply of cheap motor spirit may be made available for 
commerce. 

The flowers are eaten by the natives, either raw or cooked. They are 
rich in sugar, and a strong spirit can be distilled from them. The dried 
blossoms are immersed in water for four days, and then fermented and 
distilled, the resulting liquor, known as daru, having a smoky odor, and 
being said to resemble Irish whisky. Some years ago an Italian patented a 
process for getting rid of the essential oil that gave rise to this rather 
disagreeable odor, and a specimen of the spirit thus purified was declared 
by the chemical examiner in Calcutta to be similar to good foreign brandy. 
A new industry seemed about to be created, but the Calcutta distillers, 
fearing destructive competition, petitioned the board of revenue, and a 
heavy tax was imposed on mohuva brandy. About the same time the 
importation of mohuva spirit into France was forbidden, on the ground 
that it was being used as an adulterant for French cognac. 

It is estimated that about ninety gallons of ninety-five-per-cent alcohol 
can be obtained from a ton of dried mohuva flowers, and that a single 
tree will yield as much as three hundred pounds of blossoms in one year. 
In the state of Haiderabad alone there are sufficient trees for the produc- 
tion of seven hundred thousand gallons of spirit per annum, and a report 
prepared for the Nizam—the native ruler of Haiderabad—shows that the 
total cost of preparing the flowers and transporting them to the factory is 
seven dollars a ton. 

During the war the flowers of the mohuva were used for the produc- 
tion of acetone, one of the principal ingredients of cordite powder, the 
yield being about ten times as much as that obtained by distilling wood. 
This process was discovered by a British official in India, who went to 
England and so impressed the munitions board that a government chemist 
was sent out to manufacture acetone at Nasik. According to the Bulletin 
of the Imperial Institute, the most profitable way of utilizing the flowers, 
now that the demand for acetone is over, is as a source of motor spirit for 
use in India. It is stated that running trials with samples of the new fuel 
have already proved satisfactory. 

This may be interesting news to the motoring world, for any possibility 
of a cheap source of power for automobiles is worth consideration, in 
view of the exceedingly serious problems that may develop from the 
threatened shortage of gasoline. 

















Brains and Breaks 


BY SAM HELLMAN 


Illustrated by Sidney Olcott 


lost eleven-inning game hung thick- 

ly over the dressing-room of the 
Bengals. Conversationally, Alibi Ike, the 
salve king, was batting for the team. 

“The Sox got the breaks,” he contrib- 
uted for Bliss, the third baseman, whose 
two strike-outs at critical times cried aloud 
for palliation. 

Randall, the new short-stop, patted his 
adjusted spats and straightened up with a 
laugh. 

“ Breaks?” he asked. 

“That’s what I said,” snapped Bliss, 
glaring at the dapper recruit. 

“You amuse me,” returned Randall. 
“Tn the first place, life holds no such con- 
tingencies as breaks. Secondly, if there 
was any element of luck, it was all on your 
side. When you scratched that single in 
the second, you were trying to get out of 
the way. The hit was accidental.” 

Bliss took a threatening step. 

“ You're a—”’ 

The short-stop lifted a well-tended hand. 

“ The trouble with you, Bliss,” he went 
on quietly, “is that you—and all the rest 
of the team, except myself—use your heads 
exclusively for hat-racks.”’ 

“What’s that?” cut in Heffernan, the 
right-fielder. 

“T said,” went on Randall, “ that all of 
you fellows are suffering from over-de- 


r YHE scowling gloom engendered by a 


veloped sLoulders and  under-nourished 
cerebrums. If the brains of the whole ag- 


gregation were put together, the total quan- 
tity would not be sufficient to provide a 
light lunch for a humming-bird. When the 
gray stuff was being dished out, you lads 
must have been looking out of the window 
at a parade.” 

“Where were you?” snarled Bliss. 

“ T was there,” returned the recruit, with 
a bland smile; “ right at the brain counter, 
getting a double portion.” 
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“Gee, you hate yourself, don’t you?” 
sneered Heffernan. 

Several other players were regarding 
Randall with puzzled. anger. 

“Not at all,” replied the short-stop. 
“T am quite devoted to myself, and the 
more I see of you fellows the more devoted 
I become. Can you blame me?” 

He gently tapped a cigarette on his 
monogrammed silver case, and lit it. 

“That squeeze play in the eighth, for 
example,” went on Randall. “A _ three- 
year-old child with astigmatism could have 
seen that the Blue Sox were going to try it. 
Yet—” A shrug and a wave of the hand 
completed the sentence. 

“It’s too bad you ain’t manager of the 
team,” suggested Branch, the catcher, with 
a snarl. 

“It is,” agreed Randall coolly; “ though 
I will frankly admit that Heenan does the 
best he can with his mentally impoverished 
material. Perhaps, though, now that he 
has been fortunate enough to obtain me, 
things will go a bit better with the Bengals. 
I can take care of the infield pretty well on 
the left, and I can undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable assistance to Heenan in working 
out clever inside plays.” 

“Such as striking out with two on,” re- 
torted Branch. 

“Yeh!” came a jeering chorus. 

“ That,” replied the recruit with a smile, 
“was an excellent piece of work on my 
part, but I’m afraid your limited intelli- 
gence would not grasp it. However, I will 
try to explain the reason for the strike-out 
in simple language. You refer, of course, 
to the sixth inning, when there were two on 
and one out. I could have hit the ball had 
I chosen to. It was brainy baseball, on 
that particular occasion, not to do so.” 

“Yeh, sure!” came sarcastic cries. 

“The situation,” Randall went on im- 
perturbably, “ was just this. As you know, 
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I am an excellent batter, but only rarely 
can I be counted upon for extra bases. On 
the other hand, Terrill, who follows me, 
cannot hit as often or as sequentially as I, 
but he can knock the ball much farther. 
Taylor’s first pitch to me was fast, waist- 
high, and through the heart of the plate. 
I let it go by. His second throw was of 
the same variety. I purposely struck under 
it. In a flash my active brain had worked 
out a scheme for scoring the two men on 
the bags without involving myself in the 
possibility of opening a double play. I 
would let Terrill smash one up against the 
fence. Fast waist-high balls were made for 
him. Taylor’s third heave apparently 
caught me flat-footed. You remember how 
late I was striking. That was part of my 
plan. It gave Taylor the impression that 
his fast one was working fine. It filled him 
with confidence, and led him to continue 
with the same kind of pitching when Ter- 
rill came up. You know what happened. 
Terrill’s triple scored both men. The best 
I could have made would have been a sin- 
gle. Very simple, isn’t it? Just the prac- 
tical application of a bit of psychoanaly- 
sis. As a matter of fact, I should have got 
credit for the runs, but it’s all right,” he 
finished with a magnanimous shrug. 

“Can you beat that?” gasped Heffer- 
nan. “ This boob from Harvard tryin’ to 
make us believe that bunk!” 

“T assumed,” said Randall, “that it 
would be too deep for you, but perhaps 
some of the others will understand. Frank- 
ly, I am inclined to doubt it. Well, good- 
by, men. I have a dinner engagement, and 
a musicale to look into after that—a 
Brahms recital, I think. Do you like 
Brahms, Mr. Heffernan?” 

“Go to hell!” replied the right-fielder. 


II 


“THat rah-rah boy, Randall, knows 
more about baseball than the guy who 
wrote the book and lyrics and painted the 
scenery,”’ remarked Roberts, the scout, to 
Heenan, the day after the loquacious re- 
cruit joined the team. 

“So he tells me,” grunted the Benga! 
boss. ‘“ He’s already shown me what a 
bum I am as a manager, where the league 
rules are all wrong, and how to pitch to 
Cobb with a three-two call. If conceit was 
a drop of water, that bird would be all the 
oceans. What’s he got, Joe, besides a loose 


line of gab?” 
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“ Speed, a snappy throw, brains, and a 
battin’ eye,” replied the scout. “ He’s one 
of them barkin’ dogs that can bite.” 

“ Fair enough. He can ride the bull to 
death as long as he delivers. What ’d he 
hit in college?” 

“Three forty with the stick and nine 
ninety-eight with the tongue. He’s a good 
short fielder, Pat; and believe me, you need 
one. I don’t know how Clarence will get 
along with that gang of rough-necks of 
yours. One of ’em is likely to slap him 
over the ear with a bat ’most any day.” 

In a week’s time Randall succeeded in 
convincing Heenan that he was good 
enough to plug up the gaping hole in the 
Bengals’ inner .works. The collegian 
moved about quickly, threw with accuracy, 
and showed well at the plate. He was no 
phenomenon, but everything he did on the 
ball-field was a trifle better than the 
average. 

The day after the dressing-room affair, 
Clarence stepped out of a clothing adver- 
tisement and into the office of the manager. 

““ Have a seat,” he invited himself breez- 


ily. ‘“ Thank you, Mr. Heenan, I believe 
I will.” 

Heenan looked up with a scowl and a 
grunt. 


“What do you want?” 

“T am here,” announced Randall, lifting 
his spattered shoes to the desk, “to give 
you the benefit of my observations and de- 
ductions. I have now been associated with 
you for two weeks, and I feel it is incum- 
bent on me to point out certain flaws in 
the playing and handling of the team-— 
flaws that have caused me some distress. 
You know, Mr. Heenan, that to men of 
trained minds, like myself, nothing can be 
more annoying than contemplation of the 
havoc wrought by stupidity. I may count 
on your cooperation, may I not?” 

“What? My what?” spluttered the 
manager. 

“ Your assistance,” went on the recruit; 
“your help in elevating the mental tone of 
the Bengals. You’ve plenty of brawn; 
what you require is some brains.” 

“I got you, ain’t I?” 

“Very true, Mr. Heenan, very true,” 
was the calm reply, “ and no doubt I shall 
be of great assistance; but how much bet- 
ter it would be if there were, say, two or 
three men on the team equipped as well as 
I! Why, the pennant would be ours with- 
out the peradventure of a doubt. Now—” 











“ Listen, young feller,” cut in Heenan, 
anger gleaming from under his bushy 
brows, “ you’re on the pay-roll to play 
short-stop, not to tell me how to run the 
team. I don’t want to 
hear any more highbrow 











“I AM QUITE DEVOTED 
TO MYSELF, AND THE 
MORE I SEE OF YOU 
FELLOWS THE MORE 
DEVOTED I BECOME” 


and very likely they’ll continue to do 
pretty well after you’re gone, which will be 
mighty quick if you keep buttin’ into af- 
fairs that ain’t none of your damn business. 
Get me?” 

“Am I to understand,” asked Randall 
with pained softness, “ that you refuse to 
receive suggestions from members of the 
team?” 

“Nothing of the kind,” snapped the 
manager. “If you’ve got an idea that will 
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do us any good, I’ll be glad to hear it; but 
I don’t want you to come in here with that 
great-I-am bull of yours.” 

“Perhaps,” admitted Clarence, ‘“ my 
manner of approach is not 
what it should have been. 







bunk from you. The Ben- thposirwaely se However, I have a few 
+. gals were able to get by ‘ NOH | specific suggestions to 
for years before you came, i : , make. Shall I proceed?” 

, ’ SMOKING | I 










muttered Heenan with a surli- 


“ Shoot!” 
ness that was far from encouraging. 


, 


“In the first place,” went on Randall, 
“T want to take up the subject of Hickey. 
In the short time I have been here we have 
lost at least three runs and one game 
through his base-running.” 

“You're crazy!” exclaimed the man- 
ager. “ He’s the fastest man on the team. 
In the field-day meet last year he made a 
hundred yards in less than eleven seconds.” 
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“ On a straightaway track,” supplement- 
ed the recruit. ‘“ That’s just the point I’m 
getting at. Have you ever noticed, Mr. 
Heenan, the wide curve he makes trying to 
steal second? He adds at least twenty 
feet to the running distance. Either he 


should be taught to hold a straight line, or 
It’s really 


he should be kept from stealing. 





“ GET !"" SNARLED HEENAN, POINT- 
ING TO THE DOOR 


not important that he should take a chance 
for the extra base. I follow him.” 

“Say,” cut in Heenan, “do you have 
your hats made to order? You must wear 
at least a nine!” 

‘“ Just a seven,” was the smiling rejoin- 
der. “ The head is of the normal size. It’s 
the contents that are unusually developed.” 

“ There ain’t no use arguing the point, 
is there?” 

“None whatever. I know just how 
good I am, and I venture to say that in the 
course of time you will remark on my mod- 
esty. However, to get back to business. 


What I am about to say is somewhat per- 
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sonal, but I am confident that you will ac- 
cept it in a spirit consonant with the good 
of the team. Your hit and run signals are 
the most obvious things in the world, and 
your fake bunts are ludicrously transpar- 
ent. Besides, they are poorly timed, and 
are put up to the wrong men. It takes 
more than fast feet to put over a play; it 
requires a bit of headwork. Of 

course, now that you have 

me on the team—” 
Sputtering with 
rage, Heenan 





his chair with a clatter and 


pushed back 
rose. 

“ Get!” he snarled, pointing to the door. 

“ Very well,” said Randall. “I shall be 
glad to take up further points in connec- 
tion with the team when you are in a more 
complacent mood. You shall yet learn to 
rely on me.” 

“ You'll be on your way to the bushes 
to-morrow night, you--you—” Heenan 
choked. 

“T think not,” was the airy retort. 

The manager was still simmering when 
Hammerling, the owner of the team, 
dropped in. 























“ Pat,” he said, “what do you know 
about this new short-stop, Randall?” 

“ Him?” snorted Heenan. “ He’s the 
smartest man in the world. He knows 
more than everybody put together, from 
running a baseball team to kidding the dic- 
tionary. He just got done telling me how 
to run the team. I guess he'll show you 
how to handle the bank in a few days, 
when we have an open date.” 

Hammerling laughed. 

“ Kind of ruffled you, eh? 
isn’t he?” 

Heenan nodded. 

“ Yeh—rah-rah Harvard.” 

“ The reason I’m asking about him, Pat, 
is this,” went onthe owner of the Bengals. 
‘“* My daughter Alice met him at a musicale 
last night, and seemed to be rather favor- 
ably impressed with him.” 

“Huh!” grunted the manager. “I'll 
bet he told the musician how to play and 
your daughter how to fix her hair before 
he got done.” 

“ Alice tells me,” said Hammerling, 
“that he appears to be a young man of 
considerable assurance. I believe she’s in- 
vited him to call. That’s why I’m trying 
to get a line on him.” 

“ Outside of his swelled head,” conceded 
Heenan, “he’s all right. He’s a pretty 
sweet short-stop, and a nice hitter, too.” 


Iil 


By the next day Heenan had forgotten 
all about the bushes, and Randall per- 
formed in the short field as usual. He 
made two hits and drove in a run, but in 
the ninth inning a bounding ball got away 
from him, permitting the Blue Sox to put 
over two markers and the game. 

“T guess you believe in bad breaks 
now,” sneered Branch, on the way to the 
clubhouse. 

Randall turned inquiringly. 

“That hopper you muffed,” explained 
the catcher. ‘“ You'd have got it easy if 
the ball hadn’t hit a pebble. Don’t you 
call that a tough break? It cost us the 
game.” 

“Tt was an error,” returned the fielder. 
“Even I make them now and then. I 
didn’t sleep very well last night, and—” 

“ What the devil,” cut in Branch, “ has 
sleep got to do with it?” 

“ Everything,” was the reply. 


College kid, 


, 


“ Be- 


cause I failed to get the rest I require, the 
perfect coordination that should exist be- 
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tween the brain and the eye was lacking. 
Under normal conditions I would have per- 
ceived the bit of stone on the diamond, 
considered the possibility of a hit ball strik- 
ing it, and arranged a perfect defense 
against such a contingency. If my mind 
had been as active as usual to-day, there 
would have been no trouble whatever in 
making the stop, I assure—” 

“Oh, bunk!” interrupted Branch. “ You 
talk a whole lot, but you don’t say noth- 
ing. If you had arms nine feet long you 
couldn’t have got that ball.” 

“Arms, arms, arms!” exclaimed Ran- 
dall. ‘“‘ Don’t you fellows ever use your 
brains? Do you do your thinking with 
your hands?” 

“No,” retorted the catcher, “but I 
catch balls with them. Your brains didn’t 
do us much good to-day.” 

“ Not a great deal,” admitted Clarence, 
“except to save the game temporarily in 
the third inning.” 

“What? How?” 

“My dear boy, is it possible that you 
didn’t notice that clever piece of work I 
did at second on Hannegan?” 

“Clever?” was the scornful rejoinder. 
“Where do you get that stuff? You missed 
my perfect throw and booted the ball all 
over the field. Clever, my neck!” 

“T got Hannegan at third, didn’t I?” 

“Yeh. You were pretty lucky.” 

“It’s really a waste of time explaining 
things to you,” said the short-stop patient- 
ly; but for the sake of the team, I sup- 
pose I ought to make an attempt to pene- 
trate the outer walls of your cranium. 
What you call luck was an entirely pre- 
meditated act. You will remember that 
Hannegan had a long lead when he started 
to steal second. I'll admit that your throw 
was fast and accurate, but I saw in a flash 
that he would beat it. What followed was 
simplicity itself. I purposely fumbled the 
ball, and then kicked it just exactly far 
enough to encourage Hannegan to start 
for third. I know just how fast he can 
move, and at what rate of speed I can 
throw from second to third.” 

“I don’t believe a damn word of it,” 
growled Branch. “ Just a lot of hot air!” 

“It would have surprised me greatly,” 
returned Randall, “if you had understood 
the subtlety of the play. The back is 
strong, but the mind is weak.” 

“Some of these fine days,”’ snapped the 
catcher angrily, “ you’re going to walk 
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right into a punch in the jaw. Me and the 
rest of the fellers are getting pretty tired 
of you.” 

“So,” said Randall quietly, “in that 
case you will find the coordination between 
my brain and fist is also perfect, sleep or no 
sleep.” 

Branch muttered an unintelligible threat 
and proceeded to the clubhouse alone. 

When Randall arrived, Hickey was hold- 
ing the floor. 

“ You’d think I was a kid just breaking 
into the game,” he was grumbling. “ If 
Heenan thinks he can tell me anything 
about base-running, he’s loose in the dome. 
I wish he’d let me go to the Blue Sox. 
They've offered him Casey and a bunch of 
jack. McGrath wants me bad, and I'd 
have a nice chance of cutting into the 
world’s series gravy. Heenan gives me the 
pip!” 

“ What’s the trouble, Al?” asked Branch. 

“Oh, he takes me aside this morning and 
tries to tell me I don’t run the bases right. 
Says I make too big a curve. Wants me to 
hold a straight line. As if 

“ That was a suggestion of mine,” inter- 
rupted Randall pleasantly. ‘* You cost us 
three runs last week with that parabolic 
running of yours. You add twenty feet to 
the base distance. I told Heenan to take 
the matter up with you to-day.” 

“ You!” exclaimed Hickey. 

“ Oh, yes,” was the rejoinder. “ For the 
good of the team, you know. Heenan 
seemed very glad to have my advice. You 
see how quickly he acted on this sugges- 
tion. In time I think he will learn to rely 
on me altogether. What’s the use of hav- 
ing a man with brains on the team if no 
use is made of them? If you wish, Hickey, 
I'll be very glad to go out with you now and 
give you my conception of the perfect way 
to run bases. It’s a very important depart- 
ment of the game.”’ 

“Damn you!” snarled Hickey, jumping 
to his feet. ‘“‘ You fresh buttinsky, you! 
I got half a mind to push your face in.” 

“ If you have half a mind,” smiled Ran- 
dall, “ you have a great deal more than I 
have given you credit for. Personally, I 
would have placed it about one-eighth of 
normal. Just a minute now! There’s an- 
other little matter I wish to take up.” 

“The only matter you'll take up,” 
snapped Hickey, “ is a good beating!” 

“ That’s the very subject of the brief re- 
marks I am about to make,” rejoined the 
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short-stop. “ This talk about beating me 
up is getting to be monotonously prevalent 
in this team. At least four of you have 
threatened to do it, and I imagine the rest 
of you have the same notion rattling around 
in your vacuums. I am not surprised that 
this is the case—it is merely the eternal 
conflict between mind and matter. My 
brain is indifferent to your brawn, but your 
brawn is jealously hostile to my brain— 
the slave’s dislike for his master.” 

“ Oh, the devil!” growled Hickey, with a 
threatening move. 

“ One second more,” said Randall. “ At 
first your enmity amused me; now it is 
growing tedious and annoying. I believe 
it would be a good idea to clarify a doubt- 
ful situation. There is no question at all 
but that I can lick any man on the team. 
Some of you are stronger, perhaps, but of 
what value is strength without the genius 
of direction? I would suggest that you 
hold a caucus and pick out the man among 
you who is likely to make the best showing 
against me. After I have defeated him, 
you gentlemen will probably cease to talk 
about beating me up, and will doubtless be 
glad to cooperate with me and Heenan in 
developing better team-play. I—” 

With a rapid movement of the head 
Randall ducked a vicious right-hand swing 
aimed by Hickey, then he stepped back a 
few paces. 

“Is he satisfactory to all of you as your 
champion?” he asked. 

“Go on, go on!” cried the players in a 
chorus. 

They went. 

Hickey was thick-chested, long-armed, 
and powerfully built throughout. Randall 
was several inches taller, but weighed per- 
haps fifteen pounds less than his formidable 
opponent. Where the short-stop had the 
advantage was in speed—of eye, of foot, 
and of arm. 

Randall contented himself, at the start, 
with shifting out of the way of powerful 
straight-arms and swings. Few of Hickey’s 
blows landed, and none of them in vital 
spots. The premier base-runner of the 
Bengals soon labored at his breathing, the 
fast gait set by the short-stop telling on 
him after the first two or three minutes of 
milling. 

A driving thrust aimed by Hickey at his 
rival’s head smashed through space inches 
from the target. He slipped and fell to the 
ground. With a smile Randall stepped 

















away, while the other, half-dazed by the 
impact, was rising from the floor. 

“‘ Bring in the mat, boys,” said the col- 
legian. “I’m going to finish it up now. 
Observe the triumph of mind over matter!” 

With a roar Hickey rushed. Lightly 
Randall moved out of 
the way, and _ took 
careful aim. A white- 
knuckled fist crashed 
against the unguarded 
jaw of the center-field- 
er. With a choking 
gasp he tumbled face ’ 
downward. 

‘*There 
goes brawn,” or 
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A DRIVING THRUST 
AIMED BY HICKEY 
AT HIS OPPONENT'S 
HEAD SMASHED 
THROUGH SPACE 
INCHES FROM THE 
TARGET 


victor, without undue jubilation. “ Brain 


will now take a shower.” 
IV 


Stx weeks passed. The season had pro- 
gressed into the last days of August—tor- 
rid, sweltering days of double-headers and 
dusty, irksome journeys. The Bengals had 
played consistent ball throughout. Their 
pennant probabilities were nil, and their 
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aim was to finish second or third for con- 
solation shares in the prize-money. 
Randall had changed but little as the 
schedule advanced. He still spoke highly 
of his brain-power and deprecatingly of his 
companion’s brawn. The Bengals’ atti- 
tude toward the short- 
stop was one of cold- 
ness and undemon- 
strated hostility. The 
talk of beating the col- 
legian up had fallen to 
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the ground with Hickey. 
he was puzzled. 

“TI don’t know what to make of that 
guy,” he said to Roberts. “ Sometimes I 
think he’s a genius, and again I’m sure he’s 
a nut.” 

“ What’s he hitting?” asked the scout. 

“ Three eighteen.” 

“ Fielding?” 

“ About nine eighty.” 


As for Heenan, 
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“What do you care, then,” said the 
practical Roberts, “ whether he’s a genius 
or anut? He’s delivering, ain’t he?” 

“ Yeh,” admitted the manager; “ but he 
sure does get my goat sometimes. He 
comes in the other day and says: ‘ Mr. 
Heenan, I think you and I are doing pretty 
well with the team, considering the ma- 
terial.’ ‘Where do you come in?’ says I. 
‘ My dear sir,’ says he, ‘ out there you have 
an aggregation of clods. I am the divine 
spark that fires them into accomplishment.’ 
Can you beat that, Joe?” 

“ Let him talk,” returned Roberts. “ His 
ravings don’t hurt no one.” 

“ He’s a convincing cuss,” went on Hee- 
nan. “He can pull off a bonehead play 
and talk me into believing that his error 
was responsible for our winning the game.” 

“ Maybe it was,” rejoined the scout. “ I 
think that lad’s got a few ideas in that 
swelled dome of his.” 

“ Maybe,” conceded the other; “ but 
some day he’s going to start something with 
me that ’ll mean curtains for him.” 

That “ something” came up two weeks 
later. The Bengals were playing the Liz- 
ards, and the series, which had just opened, 
would determine the winner of third place. 

With a man on first and second in the 
ninth inning, Heenan ordered Randall to 
lay down a bunt. 

“That would be foolish,” suggested the 
short-stop mildly. “ You know I’m rather 
an indifferent bunter, and what’s the use of 
taking a chance at a double play? Besides, 
I know what Gallagher will pitch me.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T struck out on purpose in the fifth, 
when no one was on,” said Randall, “ on 
three neck-high ones. He’ll try them again 
They’re my favorite fruit.” 

“You get up there and bunt,” snapped 
Heenan. “I’m running this team. Do as 
I say.” 

“ Ordinarily I would,” was the response, 
“ but on this occasion I cannot permit even 
you to jeopardize our chances of victory.” 

Randall left Heenan choking and cursing 
in the shelter, and went to the plate. As 
he took his position, he saw the manager 
leave the coop and approach, apparently 
with the intention of taking him out and 
substituting another batter. The manager 
was too late. 

Gallagher shot one over neck-high. Ran- 
dall shortened his bat and sent a hot drive 
along the first base line. The two men on 
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the bags scored on what turned out to be a 
triple. The Bengals won. 

Instead of going to the clubhouse with 
the rest of the team, Randall walked over 
to Heenan. 

“You're through,” said the manager 
shortly. ‘“ You’ll never play another game 
with the Bengals. I don’t give a damn if 
you’re the best short-stop in the world!” 

“Mr. Heenan,” said Randall, “I owe 
you an apology, but I hated to finish my 
active baseball career with a bunt. Now 
I can look back to my playing days and 
think that my last act was a triple that 
scored two men and won a game and third 
place. Can you blame me?” 

“What are you talking about?” growled 
Heenan, with a puzzled scowl. 

“This is my last day in uniform,” re- 
turned the collegian. 

“T know it is. I just got done telling 
you, didn’t I?” 

Randall laughed. 

“No, Mr. Heenan. I beat you to it. I 
was going to quit after to-day’s game any- 
how. I’m to be married to-morrow.” 

“ Married?” 

“ Yes—to Miss Alice Hammerling. At 
the request of her father, I shall hereafter 
look after the interests of the Bengals. Of 
course I can’t do that and play, too.” 

“ You lucky stiff!” gasped the manager. 

“IT have never believed in luck or 
breaks,” said Randall; “ but I must admit 
the responsibility of fortuitous circum- 
stance in the matter of my coming here and 
meeting Miss Hammerling.” 

“So you’re going to handle the club?” 

“ That is Mr. Hammerling’s wish.” 

“Well!” muttered Heenan. “I guess 
that lets me out. My contract’s up.” 

“ Quite the contrary,” returned Randall. 
“It is my intention to offer you a three- 
year contract and an increase, if you will 
accept.” 

“On the square?” 

“On the square. You're a good man- 
ager, and can win a pennant next year, I 
think. What’s your idea?” 

“ We've got a great team,” said Heenan, 
“and if we get the breaks—and the 
brains—” he added with a smile. 

“Never mind about them,” interrupted 
Randall. 

“ Huh?” 

“Tl be here, you know,” said Randall, 
walking away. 

“T’ll be damned!” said Patrick Heenan. 
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A STAGE GIRL’S STRUGGLE AGAINST FAME AND FORTUNE 


By Hulbert Footner 
Author of “ Thieves’ Wit,” “The Huntress,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. K. STARRETT 


HEN Eve Allinson learns that her rise to stardom in musical comedy is due to Brutus 
Tawney’s financial power, and that she is generally considered to be the mistress of her 
plutocratic admirer—whom she has regarded as her “ guardian ”—her horror is so great 
that she resolves to quit New York. Under the assumed name of Merridy Lee, she answers an 
advertisement and is engaged by a kindly old gentleman named Jolley for his floating theater, 
which plays small towns and villages along Chesapeake Bay and the rivers thereabouts. 
Tawney is enraged on finding that Eve has disappeared, and believes that she has fled with a 
young man named Clough, who was dancing with her the night before. He orders Taylor, his 
financial agent, and Gibbon, manager of his theatrical interests, to trace her, and engages McVeagh, 


a famous detective, to direct the search. 


In Travis County, Maryland—an isolated district almost cut off from the mainland by the 
Chesapeake and its wide estuaries—a young man named Page Brookins, a scion of an old Southern 
family once possessed of a large estate, is making valiant efforts to improve his remaining acres 
and to restore the fallen fortunes of his house. He attends a performance of Mr. Jolley’s company 
at Absolom’s Island, hears Merridy sing, and falls head over ears in love with her. 

Meanwhile Tawney, still furious that the girl has escaped his net, is sparing no expense in his 


search for her—but thus far without result. 
VI 


AGE was up at four o’clock, so that 
he might get all his chores done be- 
fore breakfast. These included feed- 

ing and watering the stock, milking, and 
splitting enough wood to serve the kitchen 
stove all day. At the breakfast-table he 
was collected and wary. His greatest 
dread was that the kind eyes of Miss Molly 
might spy out his secret. 

“ How was the show?” she asked. 

“ So-so,” said Page offhand. 
about what you’d expect.” 

“What was the story?” 

“ Don’t ask me. I swear it was so noisy 
and mixed up I couldn’t tell you. Some- 
thing about an actress who befriended an 
orphan, and a fellow called Jeff who was 
always Johnny-on-the-spot, and a mean 
guy who had it in for the bunch. Say, he 
was common!” 

“ How did it turn out?” 

“Oh, I reckon the mean guy got his in 
the end, but I didn’t wait. I got sleepy.” 


“ Just 


“ Was the actress pretty?” 

“Oh, she was all right,” said Page. 
“ Looked something like Cousin Ella Small- 
wood when she’s fixed up.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Molly, disappointed. 
“ Fat!” 

After a while Page said very ‘casually: 

“ Reckon I'll take a day off to-day.” 

Though she had recommended him to let 
up a bit, this was so surprising an an- 
nouncement that Miss Molly was startled 
and apprehensive; but she kept still and 
waited to hear more. 

Page’s father did not scruple to express 
himself on the subject. 

‘““A day off! In working weather like 
this! You must be crazy! You and me 
was going to pull weeds in the tobacco-bed 
to-day. The young plants is near choked 
out.” 

“T’'ll stop by and get one of Briggs He- 
ber’s boys to take my place,” said Page. 
“He'll be all right so long as you work 
alongside him.” 

“Oh, sure!” grumbled Mr. Jimmy. 


* Copyright, 1920, by Hulbert Footner—This story began in the July number of MuUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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“ The old man don’t get no 
days off. You know darn well 

the boy won’t come. You can’t 

get a nigger to work right off the bat 
like that. You got to give him a 
couple of days to prepare his mind for it 


gradual. Damned if I won't take a day off 


myself and go fishing!” 

A cloud descended on Page’s face. See- 
ing it, Miss Molly said quickly: 

“Go along with you, Jimmy! After 
I’ve washed up I'll go up to the bed and 
pull weeds with you. That’s child’s play!” 

She saw the light spring up again in 
Page’s eyes, and wondered with loving 
jealousy what was afoot. She waited for 
it to come out of itself, but was finally 
forced to ask with a careless air: 

“How do you calculate spending the 
day, Page?” 

Page lied smoothly. 

“ There’s a fellow over at Little Bay 
Point has some pure-bred Tamworths for 
sale. Reckon I'll drive over and take a 
look at them.” 







THE LOUNGERS 
WERE SO ASTON- 
ISHED BY PAGE'S —_- 
UNEXPECTED MOVE 
THAT THEY COULD 
ONLY SIT AND STARE 


“ That won’t take you all day,” grum- 
bled Mr. Jimmy. 

“Well, so long as I was on the road,” 
said Page, “I thought I’d go on to the 
island and get Joe McCrory to help me 
with my car. He’s a first-rate mechanic, 


and he’s got some of the parts I need. If 
I don’t put in a new front spring she’ll 
ditch me.” 

The old man submitted, still grumbling. 
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_—- "77 t a definite plan of action... He intended simply to 
: hang around the island until she came off the boat. 
She must come off some time. When she came 
off—at this point his heart began to beat—vwell, 
he’d just have to blunder through somehow. 

After breakfast. a great difficulty faced 
“ — ; him. If he put on his best clothes, how 
a a a could he expect Miss Molly to be deceived 
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“THEY ARE NONE OF MY LOT,” PAGE SAID. “I HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH THEM” 
After all, the youngster was the real head by the tale of the Tamworth pigs and Joe 


of the family; he had earned the place. McCrory? On the other hand, it was in- 
Page had not yet been able to decide on tolerable to think of showing himself to the 
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girl of girls for the first time not looking 
his best. 

In the end he compromised. He put on 
his good suit, but eschewed the stiff collar 
in favor of a clean working shirt. In so 
doing he served himself better than he 
knew, for the soft collar gave a touch of 
grace to the young head that would have 
been lacking in the choker. 

It is hardly necessary to state that Miss 
Molly was not in the least deceived by this 
transparent maneuver. Not for nothing 
had he taken almost an hour to dress him- 
self; not for pigs nor automobile repairs 
was that bright and dreamy light in his 
eyes. She continued to wonder jealously, 
and to keep her mouth shut. 

Page was so long in getting ready that 
his father and mother departed for the to- 
bacco-bed in the woods while he was still 
working over Madeleine. Left alone 
around the place, he hastened to carry out 
something he had thought of but could not 
have brought himself to put into effect 
under the eyes of his family. Rummaging 
around the house, he lifted a little fancy 
basket of Miss Molly’s and a clean napkin 
without a qualm. 

“ Living on a boat like that,” he thought, 
“TI bet they don’t get proper food—noth- 
ing but canned stuff from the store.” 

Carrying the basket out to the straw- 
berry patch, he lined it with leaves, and 
filled it with the biggest, reddest berries 
the rows afforded. Then he wrapped it in 
the napkin and stowed it in his car. 

As he went out through the front gate 
for the last time, Page looked back at the 
house and stopped short. A scowl corru- 
gated his forehead. As with all youngsters, 
his home was so familiar to him that he 
couldn’t see it; this was actually the first 
time it took shape before his eyes. It was 
not an inspiring sight. Though the little 
house was no more than twenty-five years 
old, it already looked ruinous. It had 
never been painted; it had not even been 
whitewashed for several years. One of the 
chimneys had been partly demolished in a 
squall, and the porch was rotting away 
from the front wall. 

“What a hell of a looking shanty 
thought Page in dismay. “ How can I ask 
her up? Nice idea she’d form of me from 
the look of my house. By George, I’ll get 
a barrel of lime from Cousin Tom Sutor to- 
morrow, and start a parcel of nigger kids 
whitewashing; and if Cousin Tom will 
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come and fix the chimney, I'll return it 
by helping him plant out his tobacco. I’ve 
a good mind to tear the old porch right 
down. It ’ll take me all summer to put up 
a new one with all I have to do, but it 
would be a start; she could see that I 
wasn’t just letting things slide. Wonder, 
if I had her up to supper, could I bribe pap 
to cut out chewing while she’s here? Any- 
how, mother’s all right. If I had mother 
waiting out in front in her gray dress to 
receive her, maybe she wouldn’t take no- 
tice of the rotten old porch.” 


The idlers spread along the bench in 
front of Mattison’s store on Absolom’s 
Island watched Page Brookins drive up 
without enthusiasm. Page was not popu- 
lar with that crowd. They considered that 
he held himself too high. Who was Page 
Brookins, anyhow, but the son of old 
Jimmy Brookins, who hadn’t two cents to 
rub together, and whom anybody was priv- 
ileged to clap on the back? 

Moreover, there was feeling between the 
islanders and the up-county people, dat- 
ing from away back when the fathers and 
grandfathers of the present islanders had 
been imported for the oyster industry. 
They were not natives of Travis, you see. 
Page had no more use for them than others 
of his class; nevertheless he sat down on 
the end of the bench with a propitiatory 
air, and took out his pipe. 

There were half a dozen men there, 
young and youngish. Oystering being over 
for the season, they considered that they 
had earned their ease. Good fellows among 
themselves, and with no particular harm in 
any of them, they were nevertheless cut on 
a different pattern from Page. They lacked 
background. They would never be able to 
understand Page, nor Page them. 

Chief among them was Ralph Horry, not 
an oysterman himself, but the son of a re- 
tired factor, the great man of the island. 
Ralph was Page’s particular detestation. 
He had the frame of a young Hercules and 
a bold red face. He was rather a splendid 
young animal, in fact, and frankly animal. 
Page held Ralph in contempt because of 
the reputation he enjoyed as a conqueror 
of the fair—a contempt not unmixed with 
envy, perhaps, for Page was human. 

With Page’s coming, conversation on the 
bench languished, for the oystermern did 
not know how to talk to him, and he put 
a damper on their free exchange of ideas 


























among themselves. Page made attempts to 
start something, but without success. 

At the best of times Page had not the 
art of idling gracefully, and now, with his 
brain burning up, it was a torment to sit 
there and make conversation. Neverthe- 
less he stuck it out. The reason was very 
simple—the store bench commanded a 
clear view of the Thespis moored alongside 
the tomato wharf, but was sufficiently far 
away to keep anybody from suspecting 
Page’s real motive in sitting there. 

From time to time different figures ap- 
peared on the forward or after deck of the 
floating theater and went in again, but not 
any that caused Page’s heart to accelerate 
its beating. On a low mound of oyster- 
shells just above the wharf some of the 
smaller fry of the island, unhampered by 
any feelings of delicacy, were sitting watch- 
ing all that went on aboard the romantic 
craft. One of them was engaged to carry 
fresh water aboard to fill a tank. Page 
envied him absurdly. 

Two of the men of the company came 
ashore and strolled off toward the bay front 
of the island. Page considered following 
them and trying to scrape acquaintance, 
but was afraid of missing a better chance 
if he forsook his point of vantage. 

In the end he saw two feminine figures 
come ashore, and his heart rose slowly in 
his throat. He recognized them instantly 
as the roly-poly girl and the girl. What 
was more, from the direction they took 
over the low mounds of shells that lined 
the creek shore, they were coming to the 
store, or would pass it. 

A sort of panic seized Page. What a 
fool he had been to line himself up with 
the village loafers! She would naturally 
take him for one of them. He couldn’t 
escape now without giving himself away. 
The approaching girls had been remarked 
with interest by the others on the bench. 

“Yonder comes two skirts off the 
shanty-boat,” said one. 

‘Comin’ ashore to give us the wunst 
over,” said another. 

“One of them’s the girl that sang last 
night.” 

“ Huh! 
bounce, no ginger. 
for my taste.” 

“That’s all right,” pronounced Ralph 
Horry, the connoisseur. “She has the 
scenery. There ain’t nothing on the island, 
nor up county, neither, to touch her.” 


She weren’t no good! No 
She’s too high-toned 
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“You ought to know, Ralph,” said one, 
amid laughter. 

“ T’ve picked her to take to the dance at 
the hall on Thursday night,” said Ralph. 

A dull, suffocating anger was smoldering 
in Page’s breast. 

“What? Got a date already?” 
the admiring satellite. ‘“ That’s 
some!” 

“ Not yet,” admitted Ralph; “ but leave 
that to me. Watch me brace her now!” 

Page’s anger blazed up like a flame in 
gunpowder; but by a sort of miracle he 
kept his self-possession. An instinct told 
him he could better serve the girl and bet- 
ter further his own cause by holding him- 
self in and putting his wits to work. Sup- 
pose he did knock Ralph Horry down, the 
girl would not know what had led up to it, 
and would dismiss them both as a pair of 
village brawlers. 

So Page kept his eyes straight ahead 
and controlled his breathing. Fortunately 
he had not a face that easily betrayed his 
feelings. Moreover, the others were all 
looking at Horry with expectant grins. 
Page was watching him, too, out of the 
sides of his eyes. 

At the moment when Horry’s legs gave 
their first preliminary twitch, Page quick- 
ly rose and strode stiffly toward the ap- 
proaching girls. All the others were so 
astonished by this unexpected move that 
they could only sit and stare. Ralph Horry 
did not even get up. 

Page raised his cap. Such was the tu- 
mult of his feelings that the two girls ap- 
peared only as a blur before his eyes; but 
he had his little speech all pat. 

“] beg your pardon for addressing you, 
but I have a particular reason. If you'll 
allow me to walk with you a little way, I'll 
explain. Then I'll leave you.” 

Now Eve was used to being accosted by 
village youths, for of course she had to 
come ashore from the Thespis for exercise, 
and she had learned how to protect herself 
with dignity and good humor. But this 
youth was different. She was much struck 
by his eyes, which dragged themselves up 
to hers with a kind of a plucky agony, and 
hung on there. Furthermore, the style of 
his address was, to say the least, unusual. 
Her curiosity was stimulated; and had she 
not the roly-poly Luella at her side to play 
propriety? So Eve smiled and said: 
“Why, yes. What is the matter?” 
That smile overwhelmed Page. Having 


asked 
going 
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way, a tremendous horse laugh broke 
out on the bench. The girl colored 
hotly. Page’s dreadful thought was 
that she would suppose they had put 
him up to speaking to her. It broke 
~ the bonds on his tongue. 

“They are none of my 
lot,” he said quickly. “I 
have nothing to do with 
them.” 

“What are they laughing 
at?” she murmured. 



















delivered himself of 
his little set speech, 
he found only a hor- 
rible vacuum inside 
him. He could not 
answer Eve’s ques- 
tion at once, but he fell in stiffly beside 
the two girls. 

They walked past the store. Though 
it was such agony to meet /er eyes, 
Page was not afraid of the red-faced 


SHE LET LUELLA 
GO, AND PAGE RE- 
JOICED; BUT HE 
COULD NOT BE 
SURE HOW MUCH 
HE MIGHT BANK 
ON THIS 
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crew on the bench, and his eyes searched “They are laughing at one of them- 
them like rapier points. They looked down selves,” said Page. “ That was what I had 
at their boots and up at the porch roof. to tell you. He was boasting that he would 


When the three had passed on a little speak to you when you came up. It was 
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to save you from that insult that I ven- 
tured to—to—”’ 

His tongue became mired again. 

“ Oh!” said the girl. 

She looked at him oddly. Her charming 
eyes were full of laughter, but Page could 
stand that because there was something 
else there, too. On the other hand, Luella 
snickered outright. Page was prepared to 
detest that little female. 

“But you spoke to me yourself,” said 
the girl, her voice quivering with laughter 
like a singing bird’s. 

“That was only to save you from 
worse,” said Page stiffly. 

“Oh!” she said again. 

“ T will leave you now if you so desire,” 
he added. 

Eve was struggling to iron the dimples 
out of her cheeks. 

“T don’t insist,” she murmured. 

Luella let out a little hysterical whoop 
and stuffed her handkerchief into her 
mouth. Page glared at her; but suddenly 
a new thought drove Luella clean out of 
his head. 

“T’ve done it! I’ve done it without 
knowing it! Here I am walking beside 
her!” 

Let the Luellas laugh! 

Eve began to talk to let the situation 
down comfortably. 

“‘ We are looking for the post-office,”’ she 
said. ‘ Somebody told us the mail came 
in at eleven.” 

As a matter of fact the mail was not due 
until noon, but Page did not. feel called 
upon to mention that. 

“Tf I can detain her for an hour!” he 
thought. “ The post-office is just at the 
top of that little rise ahead,” he said aloud. 

“Luella expects a letter,” said Eve 
teasingly. 

“Oh, I do not!” said that young lady, 
bridling. 

A lot Page cared for Luella’s letters; 
but he thought with a sharp pain in his 
breast: 

“ And you, too! Of course, you have a 
lover who writes to you. How could it be 
otherwise?” 

His pain was too much for his good man- 
ners. It forced him to say, with a would- 
be facetious air that did not sit well on his 
serious young self: 

“ How about you?” 

“Oh, I never get letters, 
lightly. 


” 


” 


she answered 


“ She’s lying,” Page thought wretchedly. 
“ She has a right to, of course. It’s none 
of my_ business.” 

But the girl added—could it have been 
out of kindness of heart?— 

“ Do I, Luella?” 

“ That’s because you don’t write any,” 
Luella answered. 

Relief unspeakable flooded Page’s 
breast. His dark eyes beamed. 

Absolom’s Island is a long, narrow piece 
of land joined to the mainland at one end 
by a causeway. At the seagoing end it 
bulges out like a tadpole, or, more exactly, 
like the bowl of a brier pipe with a curved 
stem. It is completely covered with its 
village, except for a field of buttercups and 
daisies which forms about half of the broad 
part—a field bordered on two sides by a 
beach of snowy sand. This is called “ the 
point ” by the islanders, and is used by 
everybody in common. The village cows 
graze there, fishermen spread their nets in 
the grass to dry, and at night lovers sit on 
the edge of the low bank, with their feet in 
the sand, and spoon. 

Mattison’s store is at the top of the bowl 
of the pipe. It looks out across the maze 
of deep creeks which, behind the island, 
stretch inland like the fingers of a hand. 
There is another short causeway which car- 
ries the road straight back from the top’ of 
the bowl to the stem. Returning over this 
causeway from Mattison’s store, you pass 
between Joe McCrory’s little machine-shop 
and the barber’s, mount a little crooked 
rise, and find yourself looking out over the 
broad bosom of the Pocohannock. 

The post-office stands here. A former 
postmaster, to while away the long hours 
between mails, built a little rustic seat 
looking out over the river, and put a roof 
over it. It was a great convenience to the 
public. 

Page, Eve, and Luella sat upon this 
bench now—Eve in the middle, Luella 
clinging to her arm and peering around her 
at Page. Luella was the fly in Page’s am- 
ber. Her titters and squawks were fatal to 
rational conversation. In spite of his best 
efforts, the talk drifted into the backwaters 
of banal questions, monosyllabic answers, 
and ghastly silences. 

Page raged at his own lack of wit, but 
what could a man do? The other girl 
could have got rid of Luella had she 
wishetl, but she didn’t seem to mind the 
giggler. Her charming face was inscrut- 
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able and bland. If Luella had been a year 
or two younger, Page could have given her 
a nickel, he thought, and sent her to the 
store for candy. 

Candy! It might work even yet. 

“ Been up to the end of the island?” he 
asked. 

“ No,” said Eve—or Merridy, as they 
called her. “‘ What’s there?” 

“Oh, nothing much, of course,” said 
Page. “ There’s an ice-cream parlor.” 

Luella rose to it instantly. 

“Come on, Merridy,” she said. “I'll 
treat.” 

Page hung in suspense. 

“No, thanks,” said the other girl. “ It’s 
too early in the day.” 

“ Well, I can’t eat ice-cream by myself,” 
grumbled Luella, sitting down again. 

“ Tt’s the only place you can buy decent 
candy,” Page went on carelessly. These 
diffident youths are perfectly capable of 
dissimulation at need. “ They get it fresh 
by the bus every day.” 

“ Candy?” cried Luella. “ Oh, come on, 
Merridy, I absolutely must have some 
candy!” 

“I’m too comfortable here,” said the 
other lazily. “ You run and get what you 
want. I'll wait for you.” 

She let Luella go, and Page rejoiced; 
but he could not be sure how much he 
might bank on this. The fact that she 
didn’t want candy was no guaranty that 
she wanted fim. At any rate the pest was 
gone—with backward giggles over her 
shoulder. 

“What's the matter with her?” said 
Page viciously. 

“Oh, she’s just at the age,” said Merridy 
indulgently. 

“ Seems like an idiot to me!” 

“All girls have to go through that 
stage.”’ 

“T’m sure you were never like that.” 

Merridy shrugged. 

“ No, I wasn’t like that,” she said. “I 
had worse faults.”’ 

“ What were they?” asked Page, smiling. 

“T was a perfect little liar,” said Mer- 
ridy. ‘“ I could look people straight in the 
eye and lie.” 

Page’s smile broadened. 

“Expect me to believe that?” he said. 
“ Your eyes are perfect wells of truth,” Ais 
eyes added, but he did not dare voice that. 

Everybody who turned the corner stared 
at them, of course, and within the post- 
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office the postmaster was taking a lively in- 
terest in their conversation. Page was 
hampered by self-consciousness, and con- 
versation still languished. Finally he 
plucked up the courage to say: 

“Let’s go down and sit on the point. 
The view out to the bay is wonderful in 
weather like this.” 

“ But we said we’d wait here for Luella,” 
objected Merridy. 

“T didn’t,” said Page dryly. “ She can 
see us,” he added. “ It’s just down there.” 

Eve’s curiosity was more and more 
piqued by this young man. His deficiency 
in conversation did not matter much—not 
with those speaking eyes. The eyes sug- 
gested a young man who was neither self- 
ish nor a fool, and this was somewhat in 
the nature of a phenomenon to Eve. She 
apprehended the fire in him—the very 
quality which had been denied her in her 
young men hitherto, and the lack of which 
she had resented. Finally she told herself, 
with perfect inconsistency, that she was 
quite safe, for was she not through with 
that sort of thing forever? 

They went down the narrow wagon- 
track along the edge of the river bank, past 
some crooked little whitewashed tenements, 
the last one frankly sliding down-hill. This 
was the residence of the boat-mender, who 
had his work scattered widely and com- 
fortably in the clean grass of the common. 
The buttercups and daisies kissed Mer- 
ridy’s pretty feet. 

Page craftily led the way over a slight 
rise in the grass; on the other side they 
were hidden from a possible searching Lu- 
ella. Merridy never thought of looking be- 
hind them. They sat down in the edge of 
the grass with their feet in the sand, like so 
many couples before them. The tide was 
out, and a graceful little crescent of sand 
ended off the point with a flourish. 

“It is lovely!” breathed the girl. “It 
is so clean! Sky, water, and land look as 
if they had been swept!” 

“All the ugly things are behind us,” 
said Page darkly. He felt freer now; the 
stricture on his tongue was loosed; he 
dared to look at her. “I’m wondering 
when I'll wake up,” he continued dreamily. 

“You appear perfectly wide awake to 
me,” she retorted. 

“* Yesterday I didn’t know such a person 
as you existed,” he said. 

“ And next week you will have forgotten 
that I ever existed.” 




















a 


“No,” he said, “I am not like that. I 
wish you’d tell me something about your- 
self, so that I can feel that I know you a 
little.” 

“ There’s nothing to tell.” 

“How did you come to be with this 
crowd?” 

“Why shouldn’t I be with them?” 
she asked quickly. 

“You don’t seem like their 
sort.” 

“ They are the kindest, 
nicest people in the 
world!” 

ye don’t 
doubt it,” he 


said carelessly. ‘ That isn’t what I meant. 
Is Merridy Lee your real name?”’ 

“ Ves,” she said, thinking nothing of the 
lie then. 
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“ Have you been on the stage in New 
York, too?” 

She told him her usual story about two 
years in the chorus. 



















YOU THINK YOU'VE 
CUT ME OUT, DON’T 
you?" SNEERED 

HORRY. “ YOU THINK 

yYOu'VE PUT THE 

KIBOSH ON ME, EH 2?” 


“You don’t look like a New York girl, 
either,”’ he said. 

Merridy bubbled over again. 

“What do you know about New York 
girls?” 

He reddened. 

“ Oh, I’m not altogether a hick, if I do 
live thirty miles from a railroad,” he said 
sorely. “I have a friend in New York— 
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Howe Snedecor, a boy from the county 
here, who is now secretary to a big man in 
New York. He writes me all about the life 
there.”’ 

“New York spoils young men,” said 
Merridy somberly. 

This was a new thought to Page. He 
considered it. 

“ Well, I suppose it does, in a way.” He 
smiled boyishly. ‘“ Just the same, I’d like 
to give it a chance at me!” 

“You don’t know when you’re well off,” 
she said. “ New York is just—just dust 
and ashes.” 

“ Oh, I mean just for a trip,” said Page. 
“T’ve got my regular job cut out for me 
down here, all right.” 

“ What's that?” she asked. 

“Old worn-out farm to pull up by its 
boot-straps.” 

“ Tell me about it.” 

“Tt’s a story in one word,” said Page; 
“ work, work, and more work!” 

“ But it’s something real,” she told him. 
“ My work is as unreal as—as charlotte 
russe. I wasn’t cut out for an actress. I 
like real things.” 

A flame leaped up in his eyes. 

“ Do you?” he cried. 

Merridy was a little dismayed. She had 
not meant to convey just that. However, 
he quickly lowered his eyes again. 

“ Not a run-down farm, I guess,” he said 
a little bitterly. ‘“ That’s too real.” 

To save herself she could not help trying 
to cheer him. 

“T’d like to know about it,” she mur- 
mured. 

His hungry glance fastened itself upon 
her again. She noticed that he was breath- 
ing quickly. 

“T say!” he blurted out. “ Let me show 
it to you. Come up to my house to supper 
before you leave here.” 

“ Oh, I couldn’t,” said Merridy. 

“ Don’t think I’m out of my mind,” he 
pleaded, “ shooting an invitation at you 
like this; but the time is so short—only 
five days! Then you'll be gone. Come to- 
morrow night. I'll have you back here in 
plenty of time for the performance.” 

“Oh! I—I—oh, it wouldn’t be right!” 
stammered Merridy, wholly confused now, 
and despising herself for her own unreadi- 
ness. What was happening to her, any- 
how? 

“Why wouldn’t it?” demanded Page, 
scowling. 
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She saw that she had only made matters 
worse. 

“T don’t mean that,” she murmured. 
“Don’t misunderstand me. I am glad 
when people wish to be kind. There is no 
reason on my side; but—but how do I 
know— Who keeps your house?” she 
finally asked, in desperation. 

“My mother,” said Page. 

“ Are you sure she would care to have 
me?”’? murmured Merridy. 

Page’s pride took offense. 

“She would be honored,” he replied 
stiffly. 

“Td rather you asked her first.” 

A dark flush crept up from Page’s neck. 

“What is making him so angry?” Mer- 
ridy thought, wondering. “ Perhaps your 
mother has a prejudice against actresses,” 
she said. 

“Why do you treat me like a school- 
boy?” Page burst out. “ Do you think I 
have no standing in my own house? Do 
you think my mother has no respect for my 
judgment?” 

Merridy, startled by this explosion, 
didn’t know exactly what to say, and said 
nothing. 

“ What a funny mixture — proud, shy 
boy!” she thought. 

She was not at all sure that his mother 
“respected his judgment”; probably not, 
where women were concerned. 

“But I’m _ nice,” thought Merridy. 
“Why shouldn’t she like me?” 

She desired to accept the invitation— 
and was afraid. What would happen to 
her later if she couldn’t keep him in hand 
the first time they met? She glanced at 
him sidewise through her lashes. Of what 
might not such a young man be capable, 
once he were really roused? She burned 
with curiosity to find out. 

“Well, that’s settled, then,” said Page. 

“ But I didn’t say I’d come,” Merridy 


protested. 
“You didn’t give any reason for not 
coming,” he retorted. “ I'll call for you at 


four to-morrow, so we’ll have time to look 
around a bit.” 

She gave in, accusing herself of weak- 
ness. She felt that she must assert herself 
somehow, or the ascendency would forever 
pass to him; so she stood up. 

The move tamed the masterful young 
man surprisingly. 

“Oh, don’t go, don’t!” he implored al- 
most abjectly. “We have just come.” 


























His distress gave Merridy a sweet little 
sense of triumph. 

“I’m not altogether helpless against 
him,” she thought. “I will punish him a 
little now.” 

When she stood up, she could see Luella 
wandering disconsolately in the back field. 
She hailed her. 

“Oh, damn!” muttered Page to the 
sand. 

When Luella came up, Merridy linked 
arms with her affectionately. Page, quite 
unused to the ways of girls, was cast flat. 

“Wants me to understand that she isn’t 
going to be separated from her again,” he 
thought. “ But she needn’t think I’m go- 
ing to cart that little ninny along to-mor- 
row,” he added viciously in his mind. “ I'll 
be damned if I will!” 


It appeared Luella had learned that the- 


mail bus had met with an accident up the 
road, and was not expected until mid- 
afternoon. The girls said they must go 
back to the boat. They walked arm in 
arm, Luella giving: Merridy a detailed and 
uncomplimentary report of the candy of- 
fered by the ice-cream parlor. 

“ Fresh every day!” she cried, with an 
accusatory glance at Page. ‘“‘ Why, the 
boxes has fly-specks on them from last 
summer!” 

Page walked beside them in silence, 
turning over schemes in his head whereby 
he might get hold of Merridy for the after- 
noon. When they paused at the gangway 
to the Thespis, he said offhand and point- 
edly to Merridy: 

“Will you be ashore again after din- 
ner, Miss Lee?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“We have to rehearse all afternoon.’ 

Luella giggled, and Page instantly in- 
ferred from that that there was no re- 
hearsal that day. 

“Only trying to get rid of me,” he 
thought, and tasted despair. 

But the tender-hearted Merridy was al- 
ready beginning to repent of the punish- 
ment she was inflicting. 

“We are rehearsing a new play,” she 
said. “It is called ‘The Crimson Cross.’ 
I am to have my first speaking part in it.” 

Page was reassured by these details. He 
suddenly recollected something he had to 
do before he parted from them. 

“Wait here a moment, please,” he said, 
“until I get my car.” 

He ran off toward the store without 
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waiting for an answer. Of course, they 
waited,-wondering what the latest move of 
this unexpected young man portended. 

“Is he going to take us for a ride, think 
you?” suggested Luella. 

“Oh, we won’t go,” replied Merridy 
quickly. 

“ Don’t you like him?” said Luella in- 
nocently. “I thought you did.” 

Merridy covered a little yawn. 

“Mercy! I neither like him nor dislike 
him,” she said casually. ‘“ He’s an amus- 
ing child!” 

““ Well, if you ask me, I think he’s got a 
screw loose,” said Luella, popping a choco- 
late cream into her ever-ready mouth. 

“Don’t be so silly, Luella!” said Mer- 
ridy with a sharpness that surprised them 
both. 

Luella’s mouth suddenly dropped open, 
revealing the chocolate cream in process of 
disintegration. 

“ But you said—you didn’t care,” she 
stammered. 

“T don’t!” said Merridy, with unneces- 
sary emphasis. ‘ Not the least little bit!” 

Page drove up in the rakish Madeleine. 
Painfully conscious of her lack of style, he 
nevertheless turned her smartly with a 
great whirring of gears, and, jumping out, 
fumbled in the rear compartment, red to 
his ears. He lifted the basket out of its 
wrappings, and brought it to her, still 
blushing agonizingly, but with his eyes 
firmly lifted to hers. He presented his gift 
with a bow. Nobody had ever taught Page 
to bow. It must have been in his blood. 

“With the compliments of Brookins 
Hill,” he said. 

“ Strawberries!” squealed Luella, and 
her hand made as if to shoot out, but was 
arrested by a fiery glance from Page. 

“Not for you, you little pig!” that 
glance said. 

Merridy, meanwhile, was getting pink all 
over. In her confusion she said exactly the 
wrong thing. 

“I am depriving somebody else,” she 
murmured. ‘“ These were not intended for 
me!” 

Page stiffened. 

“Who should they be intended for?” he 
asked. 

“ But how did you know you were going 
to meet me?” 

This was rather a poser, but Page quick- 
ly recovered himself. 

“If I had not been fortunate enough to 
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meet you, I should just have left them for 
you,” he said. 

Merridy’s natural simplicity came to her 
aid. 
“TI love -freshly gathered strawberries 
better than anything else to eat in the 
world,” she said, and forthwith popped the 
largest berry between lips that were no less 
red. 

Page beamed and watched the operation, 
fascinated. He lingered simply because he 
had not the strength to tear himself away. 
He was hoping against hope for an hour 
after rehearsal, but no word was forthcom- 
ing. They bade him good-by and disap- 
peared inside the boat. 

He turned with a sigh, to discover that 
Madeleine was getting hot. Jumping in, he 
drove off in a perfect whirlwind of emotions 
—elation, despair, fury at what he con- 
sidered his own clumsiness, softness, sus- 
picion, jealousy, adoration. 

He stopped at the store for gasoline. As 
he was preparing to start again, Ralph 
Horry appeared around the corner of the 
building. The red face was a shade redder 
than usual. 

“ Just a minute, Brookins,” he said. 

Page looked him over coolly, wondering 
if he had a fight on his hands. It would 
be a rotten mess, there on the island, but 
of course he couldn’t sidestep it. 

“You think you’ve cut me out, don’t 
you?” sneered Horry. ‘“ You think you've 
put the kibosh on me, eh?” 

“T don’t think about you at all,” said 
Page. 


“Well, you will, before I’m done with 


you,” retorted the other. ‘“ Unless you 
take warning. I’m giving you warning 
now. You keep off the island. We don't 


want you county gentlemen that think so 
much of yourselves mixing in our affairs, 
and we’ve got the power to stop you, see? 
You stay up the road where you belong, if 
you know what’s good for you.” 

“Much obliged for the 
drawled Page. 

His tone exasperated the other beyond 


warning,” 


bearing. 

“Much obliged! Much obliged! I 
don’t want your much obliged!” he 
snarled. “If you show your face down 


here at our dance Friday night, you'll get 
it smashed, that’s all. You'll wish you 


, 


was dead before you get home!’ 
“ Reckon it’s a public dance,” 
coolly. 


said Page 
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“°Tain’t public enough for the likes ‘of 
you!” retorted Horry. 

“I’m not stuck on your dances,” said 
Page. ‘“ Never had the inclination to come 
before; but if I feel like coming this~time, 
reckon I’ll see you there.” 

VII 

Pace went back to the island that night 
to see the show, but did not tell his people 
where he was going. There was no tele- 
phone at Brookins Hill, and Miss Molly 
was not en rapport with the county gossip. 
She lacked a clue to that which was so ob- 
viously preying on Page’s mind. 

However, at the breakfast-table the fol- 
lowing ‘morning her experienced eyes per- 
ceived that an announcement of some kind 
was coming as soon as the old man was 
out of the way. Page saw that she knew 
it was coming, and both of them became 
as nervous as cats. It is sometimes un- 
comfortable to live with a person to whom 
you are united by such a sympathetic bond. 

As soon as they were alone it came out 
plumply. 

“* Mother, there’s a very nice girl in that 
company that’s playing down at the island 
—-a Miss Merridy Lee.” 

It was like the crack of doom to Miss 
Molly. 

“Oh, my boy, my boy! An actress! 
her heart cried; but she merely cast down 
her eyes and said: 

“ Yes, dear,”’ and waited for more. 

“Not at all like an actress,” Page said. 
“* Just a simple, nice girl.” 

Miss Molly could not, like other 
mothers, dismiss it with the comfortable 
thought that it would blow over, for she 
had long been telling herself that when 
Page’s time came, he would take it hard. 
And now an actress! Like all mothers, she 
was inclined to overrate her son’s innocence 
and underrate his common sense. It 
seemed to her that of all youths he was the 
most likely to fall victim to a designing 
woman; but, unlike many mothers, she 
had the wit to say nothing of her fears. 

“ That’s nice,” she murmured. 

“I’ve asked her up to supper to-night,” 
said Page. 

This announcement was too much for 
Miss Molly’s self-control. 

“ Oh, Page!”’ she cried. 

The overstrained youth flared up. 

“Why shouldn’t I ask her? I told you 
she was nice.” 
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NOBODY 
SYMPATHIZES 
WITH THE 
FEELINGS OF 
A MOTHER 
WHEN HER 
SON BRINGS 
GIRL HOME 


“Oh, it’s not 
that!” said the 
poor woman. “I 
was thinking about 
us—the house in such 
condition — inside and 
out. I haven’t enough 
dishes of one kind to set 
out a proper table. And 
I have nothing fit to re- 
ceive her in, Page.” 

“Yes, the house is 
pretty bad,” said Page 
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gloomily. “I blame myself for that. I 


’ 


should have started to work on it long ago.’ 

She thought of all he /ad done, and her 
eyelids began to prickle. He hated tears. 
To conceal the threatening shower, she 
jumped up and, passing around the table, 
gave his shoulders a little squeeze from 
_ behind. 

“ What’s that for?” asked Page rather 
ungraciously. 

“Oh, just because—I’m crazy about 
you,” she said, laughing shakily. 

“You’re foolish,” said Page. He re- 
sumed his original line of thought. “I got 
a barrel of lime and brushes from Cousin 
Tom Sutor yesterday afternoon. I'll round 
up a gang of nigger kids this morning, and 
set them to work whitewashing. We ought 
to get three sides done, anyway. She 
won't see the back. And if I take down 
the clematis vine from the side of the 
house, and train it over the porch roof, it ll 
hide the rotten place.” 

“Oh, my boy! My boy!” Miss Molly’s 
foolish heart continued to cry. 

“ As for you,” Page went on, “I’m not 
worrying. Your gray dress may not be in 
the latest style, but nobody could mistake 
you for anything but a lady in it.” 

Behind his back she wiped away the 
tears that would flow. That gray dress 
had been an object of pride to her children 
for she had forgotten how many years. 

“But how about pap?” asked Page 
anxiously. “ Reckon you could persuade 
him to shave in the middle of the week, 
and put on a white collar, and stop chaw- 
ing while she’s here?” 

“ He won’t chaw if you let him smoke.” 

“ Oh, smoking’s no harm.” 

“Don’t you worry about your pap. He 
always shows his best face to company, 
and everybody likes him.” 

“ That’s so,” said Page. 
get busy.” 

If he had only kissed her, or given her 
a little hug, how it would have eased her 
sore heart! But of course he marched out 
of the room without a backward glance, 
wholly intent upon whitewashing. Miss 
Molly’s tears flowed freely then, but she 
never ceased flying about; and while the 
tears fell, she was counting over in her 
mind the scores of things that must be 
done. 

As soon as the dishes were carried out 
into the kitchen, without stopping to wash 
them, she seized a basket and set out to 


“ Well, I must 
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walk to Ella Smallwood’s. She desired to 
borrow some of Cousin Ella’s best china, 
and incidentally to learn anything she 
could of this actress. Ella Smallwood went 
everywhere and heard everything. Miss 
Molly had to hurry in order to be back be- 
fore Page returned, for if that ridiculous 
boy discovered that they were eating off 
borrowed dishes, he might smash them, or 
goodness knows what. 

She already felt better when she got to 
the Smallwood farm. Her grand common 
sense had asserted itself. 

“ After all,” she told herself, “ his first 
impulse was to bring her to me. If she 
was the wrong kind, he’d scarcely do that; 
for even when boys deceive themselves, 
they have a wholesome regard of their 
mother’s verdict. I shall see her for my- 
self. If she’s not all right, I'll know, and 
I'll show her up to him by being particu- 
larly nice to her. She needn’t think she 
can pull any wool over my eyes!” 

Carefully concealing her hand, Miss 
Molly made inquiries of Cousin Ella. The 
latter lady had been to the theater, but 
her report of Miss Merridy Lee was vague. 
However, there was nothing alarming in it. 

“T scarcely noticed her,” said Cousin 
Ella. “A simple little thing—not much 
of an actress. Why do you ask, Molly?” 

Miss Molly reflected that the news could 
not be hidden, anyway, and she might as 
well have the fun of announcing it. 

“ Page has asked her up to supper,” she 
said casually, and beat a hasty retreat, 
leaving the portly Cousin Ella speechless 
on a chair. 

Never were such preparations made to 
receive a supper guest. Page, horribly 
afraid of making himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of his parents, nevertheless grimly 
marshaled his gang, and worked like a 
Trojan himself. Mr. Jimmy was com- 
plaisant, and made and repaired ladders 
for the whitewashers, and put in the pal- 
ings missing from the fence. Soon after 
dinner three sides of the house were limed, 
and the rotten place in the porch roof hid- 
den under a luxuriant creeper. Page then 
put a couple of piccaninnies at white- 
washing the fence, and hastened away to 
dress. 

Miss Mollie’s job inside was harder, for 
no amount of rearranging could hide the 
pitiful meagerness of her parlor furnish- 
ings. During the last year or two the 
household had not been so terribly pinched, 

















but the farm had cried out insistently for 
fertilizers, implements, and stock, and 
there had been nothing to spare for the 
house. 

In the end Miss Molly had an inspira- 
tion. As fast as the little black whitewash- 
ers were laid off, she sent them into the 
woods for “ ivory.” When the little parlor 
bloomed in every corner with masses of the 
pinky white blossoms amid their rich green 
leaves, and when she put a great bowl of 
roses on the dining-table, she told herself 
with a sigh of relief that it looked like a 
white woman’s house, after all. 

She had the eatables on her mind, too, 
of course; but at any rate there was plenty 
of food—and such food! Fried chicken, 
fried soft crabs, old country ham, cole- 
slaw, potato salad, hot rolls such as no wo- 
man but Miss Molly could make; straw- 
berries and cream! Miss Molly knew 
where she could lay her hands on a good 
waitress, too. Aunt Lou Lize was old, but 
her dignity had waxed with the years. 
Aunt Lou Lize was ragged, but she was 
magnificent. A voluminous snowy apron 
hid most of the rags. 

“If only they don’t look at your feet!” 
said Miss Molly. 

“Honey, Ah’ll keep my feet real close!” 
said Aunt Lou Lize. 


On his way to the island, Page consid- 
ered without alarm what he should do 
about the dance on Friday night. Page 
was no fire-eater, not at all that type of 
young man who, when he is in love, is sim- 
ply spoiling for a fight. He was fastidious, 
and the idea of mixing it up with Ralph 
Horry disgusted him. Rapiers, had they 
still been in fashion, would have been more 
to Page’s taste. However, if a vulgar set- 
to was not to be avoided with honor, he 
was prepared for one. 

If Merridy did not go to the dance there 
was no occasion for him to go, he decided. 
He considered whether he should warn her 
against going, but dismissed that idea, for 
fear it might look as if he were afraid for 
himself instead of for her. There was real- 
ly nothing to do but to wait and see how 
things shaped themselves. 

As Page neared the island, a sickening 
doubt attacked him. Merridy had not ex- 
plicitly promised to come to Brookins Hill. 
Suppose she refused, after all; how could 
he bear the disappointment? And what 
could he tell them at home? This fear tor- 
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mented him to such a degree that he could 
scarcely bring himself to drive down to the 
tomato wharf. 

But Madeleine had no sooner pirouetted 
around in front of the wharf and come to a 
stop than Merridy appeared out on deck, 
alone. It was evident, too, that she had 
dressed for the occasion. In Page’s eyes 
she was as fragile and lovely as a fairy 
princess. He tasted perfect bliss. 

There had been doubts on board the 
Thespis, too. 

“A fella asked Merridy up the country 
to supper,” Luella had announced. 

“My child! What a barbarous form of 
speech!” cried Mrs. Jolley. 

“Well, he did!” 

Mrs. Jolley looked at Merridy. 

“A quiet, well-behaved young man,” 
said Merridy. ‘Since he asked me to 
meet his people, it seemed all right.” 

“Of course!” said Mrs. Jolley. “ You 
are the sole judge of that. As an artist, 
there is no reason why you should not ac- 
cept proper hospitality.” 

“IT don’t suppose he’ll come, anyway,” 
said Merridy carelessly. “‘ He has prob- 
ably forgotten all about it.” 

“You’re all dressed up,” said Luella. 

“ Not at all. I just happened to have a 
dress freshly ironed.” 

Just then the voice of Madeleine was 
heard outside. 

“ Here he is in the pill-box!” cried Lu- 
ella, jumping up. 

“Luella, you remain here,” said Mrs. 
Jolley. 

‘““ Aw, ma! I just want to see if he’s got 
a sunflower in his buttonhole!” 

“ Stay here.” 

Madeleine had had a wash in prepara- 
tion for this trip, though it must be con- 
fessed that the settled ashy pallor of her 
complexion was not appreciably benefited 
thereby. Her bonnet had been let down 
and inconspicuously tied, and a duster 
was neatly spread over her dilapidated 
upholstery. 

Page, speechless with bliss, handed Mer- 
ridy in, and they started. Passing Matti- 
son’s store, Page observed that Ralph 
Horry and some of his friends were on the 
bench. Being human, he could not but 
take a certain satisfaction in that fact. 

Merridy had started out with a firm re- 
solve not to let things get away from her 
to-day. With a view to keeping the con- 
versation in a safe channel, she said: 
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“T hear there’s going to be a dance on 
the island on Friday night.” 

“Why, yes,” said Page very casually. 
“ Are you going?” 

“T expect so,” she said. “ The com- 
mittee sent a special invitation to the com- 
pany, and we younger ones will probably 
go for a little while. Of course, it will be 
late before we get there. I don’t suppose 
I'll dance, but I thought it would be fun to 
look on.” 

“Why doesn’t he ask me to go with 
him?” Merridy thought; but Page re- 
mained silent. It was present in his mind 
that instead of being a protection to the 
girl, on this occasion his escort might be a 
source of danger. 

“ Will you dance if you are asked?” he 
finally said in his abrupt way. 

“T might,” she said, smiling. 

“Would you dance with anybody who 
asked you?” 

“Why not? Some of the boys may be 
a little unpolished, but that won’t hurt me. 
Besides, I’m a democrat. I’m fed up with 
exclusiveness.”’ 

She was sorry as soon as she had said it, 
and hoped he had not noticed it. As a 
matter of fact, he tormented himself days 
and nights speculating on that remark. He 
was horribly jealous of all that part of her 
life that was hidden from him, yet nothing 
could have induced him to ask her ques- 
tions about it. 

“Won’t you be there?” she said, to 
break the uncomfortable silence. 

“T will be there,” he said, with a grim- 
ness that in turn made her wonder. Turn- 
ing his dark eyes on her, he suddenly 
added: 

“ Dance all the dances with me the little 
while you are there.” 

Merridy was not so much put about by 
this proposal as she appeared to be. 

“ Certainly not!” she said. “ How would 
that look?” 

Page flushed. 

“You misunderstand me,” he said stiffly. 
“ T would never presume to ask so great a 
favor for myself if there were others worthy 
of sharing it. I was thinking of you. I’m 


afraid—weli, I'd hate to see you dancing 
with any of that gang on the island. I'd 
hate it!” 

This speech, which began so elegantly, 
ended with Page grinding his teeth. Mer- 
ridy looked down in her lap, and a dimple 
showed in the boundary of her cheek. 
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“ Oh, I guess that wouldn’t hurt me,” 
she said. 

“You don’t know that gang!” 

“Girls are not so defenseless as you 
think.” 

Page refused to be diverted. 

“There are two young fellows aboard 
the boat, aren’t there?” 

“ Yes—Rollo and George.” 

“ They'll be going to the dance?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ Dance with the three of us in order,” 
said Page, “ and nobody else.” 

“Maybe Rollo and George won’t ask 
me,” she said teasingly. 

“IT guess there'll be no difficulty about 
that,” said Page. At the same time he 
made a mental note to see Rollo and 
George the next day, and have the matter 
understood. ‘“ Promise me you won't 
dance with anybody but those two fellows 
and me,” he urged. 

‘“ But it would look so discourteous, after 
the committee has invited us, to go there 
with all my dances given in advance.” 

“You don’t need to trouble yourself 
about that,” said Page. ‘ Those ignorant 
boys don’t know anything about engaging 
dances in advance. When the music starts 
up, there’s a grand free-for-all for the girls. 
All you’ve got to do is to say that that 
dance is taken. Promise me you will!” 

A queer quality of earnestness in his 
voice persuaded her. She promised. Page 
relaxed. 


Meanwhile Miss Molly was waiting for 
her son and his guest in a state of ever- 
increasing perturbation. ‘ Actress”’ still 
rankled in her mind. 

* Twice his age, I suppose!” she thought 
bitterly. ‘“ And a simpering creature, no 
doubt. Oh, why couldn’t it have been one 
of our nice county girls? There isn’t one 
of them but would have jumped at him!” 

The road into Brookins Hill issues out 
of the woods at the north side of the house, 
and the stable is on that side. It was cus- 
tomary to leave the car at the stable door 
and walk around outside the palings to the 
front gate. Miss Molly, waiting on the 
porch, could not see them drive up, but 
she heard them, and instantly darted inside 
and turned her back to the windows. She 
burned to see, and she could not bring her- 
self to look. Nobody sympathizes with the 
feelings of a mother when her son brings 2 
girl home; she is considered merely absurd. 
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Not until Miss Molly heard them step on 
the porch would she open the door. 

She saw a graceful young girl in a lav- 
ender dress of a cheap cotton voile, but as 
fresh as flower petals. Merridy wore a 
broad-brimmed hat covered with the same 
material, through which the light filtered 
with exquisite softness on her vivid, wistful 
face. . 

“Why, she’s lovely, she’s lovely!” 
thought Miss Molly, and swiftly changed 
her mind about all sorts of things. 

Merridy saw a stout, middle-aged lady 
in an old-fashioned gray dress with a fichu 
crossed on her bosom. Mrs. Brookins had 
gray-blond hair severely brushed back, and 
big, work-roughened hands; but she also 
had a pair of wonderful gray eyes—eyes 
that seemed to embrace the whole world in 
their wise kindness. 

The young lady and the old lady each 
said, ‘“ Oh!” in precisely the same tone, 
meaning: “ How much nicer you are than 
I expected!” Then each, perfectly under- 
standing the other’s inflection, laughed and 
chattered a little to cover her embarrass- 
ment, and neither heard a word. 

Page stood looking from one to the 
other, swelling with pride—pride in both 
of them. Finally he said: 

“TI want Miss Lee to see the view from 
the edge of the hill. Will you come out 
with us, mother?” 

“Run along,” said Miss Molly. 
have things to do in the house.” 

Page picked up a chair cushion, and led 
Merridy back through the yard and out of 
the gate. Miss Molly looked after them 
with her anxieties running pell-mell in the 
opposite direction now. 

“ A girl as beautiful as that has only to 
choose. Would she ever be satisfied to 
take a simple country lad like my boy? 


“Ty 


Scarcely! She’s already seen a bit of the 
world. How could we expect to content 
her here? It isn’t reasonable! My poor 


lad is due to get his heart broken anyway, 
I’m afraid!” 

The house at Brookins Hill is built a 
couple of hundred yards back from the 
brow, in order to escape the shrewdest 
blasts of the winter winds. The view from 
the edge of the hill is unforgetable. At 
one’s feet are the fat bottom-lands in their 
rich dress of green, with the silvery creeks 
winding inland, bordered with old trees. 
Beyond stretches the broad band of the 
river, mirroring the sky, and on the distant 
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shore the higher ground of Princess Mary 
County is veiled in a dreamy haze. 

This haze is the loveliest and most dis- 
tinctive feature of the Chesapeake coun- 
try. There are only a few days in the year 
when the landscape is painted in pure 
color; on all the other days the scene, like 
a lovely woman, withdraws itself behind a 
succession of webby veils, or comes forth 
from them smiling; but never on two suc- 
cessive days are the veils quite the same. 

“ All the land down there, and more 
than you can see from here, once belonged 
to my family,” said Page, without bitter- 
ness; “but now we have only the four 
fields nearest us, this raw hillside, and the 
scrubby woods behind us.” 

Page put down the cushion for Merridy, 
and they sat at the edge of the hill. They 
remained sitting there for an hour on end 
without once looking behind them. Miss 
Molly, coming often to the door to glance 
with soft eyes at their two backs, wondered 
mightily what they were talking about. 
She might have been disappointed could 
she have heard, for it was not very roman- 
tic. Page was far too deeply in love to 
“make love.” 

“ This hillside looks pretty bad, but I’ve 
had to leave that until last. Nothing but 
pure gravel, you see. I’ve filled all the 
gulleys with brush, and it’s not washing 
any more. Some day I'll set out peach- 
trees here. Peaches will do all right in this 
gravel, if you keep cover crops growing be- 
tween the trees, and turn them under; but 
so far all my work has had to go down in 
the flat.” 

Finally Miss Molly called them in. The 
meal that followed was a distinguished suc- 
cess. Merridy was hungry and made no 
scruples about it. Never, at one of Brutus 
Tawney’s parties or anywhere else, had she 
tasted better food. 

The head of the family, with his chin 
freshly scraped and a clean collar on, did 
Page credit, too. He was not at all 
abashed by their visitor. For that matter, 
nothing could abash Mr. Jimmy. He sup- 
plied most of the table talk. 

““ Miss Lee, you remind me of Miss Alice 
Buhannon. You know, Molly—her that’s 
married to Stocker Brierly, who keeps the 
lighthouse at Wintergreen Point. You 
wouldn’t think so to see her now, but when 
I was a lad Miss Alice was the prettiest 
girl in the whole of Travis County. Why 
she ever married that long-chinned, slack- 
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twisted Stock Brierly nobody could figger 
out. Just the way of the sect, I reckon. 
Why, she could have had me!” 

Miss Molly watched the plates, and 
smiled at every one. 

“ Ah, how lovely she is!” she pondered. 
“ No wonder my black-haired 
lad is walking in a dream! 
If I could only help him to 
get her! I'd work in the 
mines if I could get him some 
money by it!” 


As for Page _ himself, 


“HE DAREN T SHOOT!" CRIED HORRY 


though everything was going so well, he 
was perfectly wretched. His mother saw 
that he ate scarcely anything. He was 
just one great ache within. Why? He 
never could have told, but it was a natu- 
ral enough state for passionate, virgin 
youth. 

The girl hurt him with her sweetness. 
Her terrible desirability beat him down; 
he dared not aspire to it. It was the frame 
of mind of the devotee with forehead 





“HE HASN'T GOT THE NERVE! 
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pressed to the pavement; to have lifted his 
eyes would have been sacrilege. 

Vill 


On Friday night, before starting for the 
island to see the show, Page went up to his 











FELLOWS—RUSH— 


COME ON, 


room, and, as coolly as if he were taking a 
clean pocket-handkerchief, slipped a load- 
ed revolver into his hip-pocket. 

A gun was part of the Brookins tradi- 
tion; since babyhood Page had been fa- 
miliar with stories oi the guns and the gun- 
play of his ancestors. True, to tote one 
had ceased to be the fashion these many 
years; but the idea was only sleeping, and 
at the first hint of trouble Page’s hand 
went to the drawer instinctively. 





















Some of the family stories revolved 
about this very gun. It had been the prop- 
erty of a former Page Brookins, uncle to 
the present Page. He had been a rover, 


and was killed in Mexico with this same 
weapon smoking in his hand. His dying 











—HIM |” 
words to his partner had been a request 
that the gun, his sole fortune, be sent to 
his namesake, then a baby, with the in- 
junction, when he grew up, to keep it well- 
greased and handy. 

Page used it on moonlight nights to 
shoot at muskrats in the creeks. He had 
become rather a remarkable shot. 

Approaching Absolom’s Island that 
night, Page was really more concerned 
about Madeleine than for the safety of his 
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own skin. According to the way he read 
the island crowd, it would be like them to 
take out their spite by cutting his tires or 
smashing his coil-boxes; so he did not drive 
on to the island, but, leaving his car at the 
house of Brinsley Stocker, the last good 
county man on the road, 
he covered the final mile 
on foot. 

This made him late for 
the show, but as Merridy 
was not in the cast of 
“East Lynne,” he cared 


BUT THEY LOOKED INTO PAGE'S RESOLUTE EYES AND DECIDED THAT HE HAD PLENTY OF NERVE 


nothing for that. He was in time for her 
first turn. 

He was no longer indifferent to Mer- 
ridy’s performance on the stage, but eager- 
ly drank in every note, every gesture. His 
passion for her endowed him with a certain 
clairvoyance. The country lad, who knew 
nothing about acting, nevertheless instinc- 
tively perceived that the girl’s natural 
charm was obscured by the false ideal 
which had been imposed on her. He also 
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saw, with better instinctive judgment than 
Mrs. Jolley’s, that in her natural self she 
would make a greater success on Absolom’s 
Island, or in any other place. For people 
are much the same everywhere; they may 
have their silly, preconceived ideas about 
things, but they cannot hold out against 
the real. 

The enamored Page saw in Merridy a 
great artist. Unable in his modesty to con- 
ceive of possessing the marvel for himself, 
he dreamed of helping her to become fa- 
mous. Absurd, impracticable, boyish, and 
quixotic as it was, all his passion had gone 
into that dream. Though it removed her 
from his ken forever, he was bent on mak- 
ing her a great artist. 

As a first step, without telling Merridy, 
he had written to his friend, Howe Snede- 
cor, in New York, for a better selection of 
songs for her. He had other plans in the 
back of his head. 

After she had sung for the last time, 
Page went ashore to the tomato wharf to 
smoke and dream. “ East Lynne” bored 
him. 

When the floating theater let out its au- 
dience, a proportion of the younger element 
wended its way toward the dance in the 
parish hall. This building stood on the 
bay front of the island, not far away. Page 
followed in their train, watching out warily. 

The parish hall, a gift from a wealthy 
city church to the little island congrega- 
tion that worshiped under the patronage of 
the same saint, was of two stories, the low- 
er divided into a library and pool-room, the 
hall proper overhead. The hall served as 
a gymnasium at ordinary times, and there 
was also a little stage within it. The build- 
ing was lighted with electricity, and there 
was a light over the entrance door. 

Approaching over the low mounds of 
oyster-shells, while he was still a hundred 
yards off, Page distinguished Ralph Horry 
and half a dozen of his cronies lined up 
at both sides of the entrance, scanning all 
who entered. Page smiled and hung back 
in the shadows, while he debated a course 
of action. The smile was caused by the 
number of men they thought necessary to 
put out to receive him. 

Page’s fingers itched for his gun; he had 
only to pull that, and they’d scatter quick- 
ly enough. But he hesitated. He foresaw 


what a sensation the weapon would create. 
It might possibly turn out to his disadvan- 
In other words, somebody might run 


tage. 
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for the constable. Better save the gun for 
his exit. Anyway, it would be more fun to 
get into the hall by guile, if it could be 
managed. 

Page made a detour in the thick dark- 
ness. The yard of the parsonage adjoined 
the parish hall on the south. He gained 
the yard by vaulting over the fence. It 
was absolutely deserted on this side of the 
building, and black as soot. Two windows 
—open, like all the windows—looked down 
from the hall. Page knew that these win- 
dows were at the back of the stage. The 
orchestra was playing in front of them; 
very likely the piano shut off the view of 
one window from the hall. 

Page longed for wings, or for a ladder. 
Well, a ladder was not beyond human at- 
tainment. There was probably one some- 
where about the hall or the parsonage. It 
was not long since repairs to the buildings 
had been made. 

Ladders are never locked up. They are 
generally left lying on the ground alongside 
a fence or a wall. Feeling a good deal like 
a burglar, Page conducted a quiet search 
of the premises. In the end he was reward- 
ed by finding what he sought between the 
parsonage chicken-house and the back 
fence. 

He dragged it across the yard with in- 
finite care, and placed it under the right- 
hand window. Waiting until the music 
started to play, he went up and peeped 
over the sill. His calculations proved to be 
correct. The piano was placed squarely in 
front of one of the windows, but it was the 
other window. 

He slipped down and changed the lad- 
der. He went over the sill of the second 
window without the slightest danger of be- 
ing seen from the hall, and crouched for a 
moment behind the piano, while he recon- 
noitered for his next move. 

There were three other musicians in ad- 
dition to the pianist, and all had their 
backs to the windows, of course. On either 
side of the stage there was a little dressing- 
room; but as luck would have it, the one 
beside Page was being used, on this occa- 
sion, as a ladies’ cloak-room. He could 
hear their voices through the curtained 
doorway that gave on the stage. The men 
were using the room across the stage; Page 
got an oblique view of them passing in and 
out from the hall. He had the choice of 
stepping boldly down from the stage, or of 
trying to gain the men’s dressing-room. 




















He chose the latter. The musicians, 
with their music-stands and instruments, 
made such good cover that had he dropped 
to all fours he could have gained the dress- 
ing-room unseen; but his pride balked at 
so abject a style of entrance. Choosing a 
moment when the dance was at its height, 
he flitted across the stage and gained the 
curtained opening. It was doubtful if a 
single soul in the hall saw him. 

There was nobody in the dressing-room 
but a young boy or two, to whom Page 
meant nothing. Page remained there, cool- 
ly smoking a cigarette, unt the music 
stopped. Then he walked out on the floor. 

His entrance caused no visible sensation. 
It was probable that Ralph Horry had not 
taken the company generally into his con- 
fidence. Very likely all who were in the 
secret were down at the door with their 
leader. 

Page walked the length of the room with 
an inscrutable face and inward laughter. 
Many a girl’s eye followed him with an odd 
expression, half wistful, half resentful; a 
young man really had no business to be so 
good-looking as Page was at that moment. 

Old Peter Corkran was sitting at a little 
table at the head of the stairs, taking the 
money. 

“TI got by you without paying,” 
Page, extending a dollar. 

“You sure did!” said Peter, innocently 
taking the bill. “ Ain’t seen you before 
to-night.” 

No alarm had yet been given of Page’s 
arrival. He took up his stand, leaning neg- 
ligently against the parallel bars, which 
had been pushed down to the end of the 
room. He surveyed the scene. 

At these dances, as soon as the music 
stops, boys and girls separate like oil and 
vinegar. Inter-sex conversation is un- 
known. The boys were now pressed to- 
gether in a mob near the head of the stairs, 
while as many of the girls as could squeeze 
in had retired to the little dressing-room, 
to make repairs. Down the two long sides 
of the hall sat the spectators, consisting 
mostly of the island mothers—solid ladies 
past the age of dancing, who were accom- 
panied by their younger offspring, a squad 
to each. 

There was always somebody coming or 
going on the stairs, and it was not long be- 
fore the news of Page’s arrival was carried 
down in this manner. He heard a heavy, 
quick foot mounting, and Ralph Horry 


said 
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looked over the top of the trunk. When 
he caught sight of Page, his red face pre- 
sented a comical study in chagrin. 

That was Page’s moment of triumph. 
He smiled pleasantly. 

Horry disappeared, and for a few mo- 
ments Page heard nothing more. 

“ They are making a circuit of thie build- 
ing,” he told himself. 

Finally Horry came stamping back up- 
stairs, accompanied by all his friends. 
They turned a volley of scowling glances 
in Page’s direction. Page continued to 
smile. ; 

The half-dozen threaded among the 
crowd of young men, whispering in their 
ears and indicating Page. All turned low- 
ering eyes toward the county man. Page 
knew he had not a friend in the hall. He 
touched the gun in his pocket, just to re- 
assure himself. 

Just the same, he felt sure that he was 
safe for the time being. They would hard- 
ly care to attack him in the sight of their 
mothers. The mothers would go home 
early, and then, if he had not already made 
his getaway, it would be time for him to 
watch himself. But Page was not worry- 
ing about that. He had got there—that 
was sufficient; and Merridy was presently 
to be expected. 

The music started up again, and the 
young man trailed past him. 

“Just you wait!” Horry whispered out 
of the side of his mouth. 

“ Any time you like,” said Page. 

All the young men did not dance. There 
was always a group left around the top of 
the stairs, cutting off any retreat in that 
direction. 

The little party from the floating theater 
arrived, and all the company stared and 
whispered. Page joined them quickly, and 
for the moment nobody else ventured to 
do so. 

Merridy was wearing one of the simple 
evening dresses she used on the stage, but 
she had done her hair with a touch of 
worldliness that was both alluring and in- 
timidating. The others of her party dif- 
fered in no essential respect from the rest 
of the company, except that Emily’s 
strange blond hair was in a wilder snarl 
than ever. In manner, Emily was younger 
than Luella; all her oglings and bridlings 
were for Page’s benefit. She could not 
help it, though she knew very well he was 
Merridy’s property. 
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When the music started for the next 
dance, Ralph Horry approached Merridy 
—in defiance of Page, who stood beside 
her. Page’s eyes blazed on him, but the 
island boy, strong in the assurance that he 
had the whole room with him, supported it 
coolly. He was more afraid of Merridy 
than of Page. 

“ Can I have this dance?” he mumbled. 

“I’m sorry, it’s taken,” said Merridy 
politely. 

“ The next?” 

“T’ve given that, too.” 

This was as far as Horry’s resolution 
would carry him. He retired in anger and 
confusion. 

“ Do I get this?” murmured Page. 

She shook her head. 

“T must dance with George and Rollo 
first,” she said deprecatingly, “ because 
they brought me.” 

Such was her innocent revenge. 
Page couldn’t explain, of course. 

He was obliged to take the detested Lu- 
ella. Though he lacked the best masters, 
Page could dance. He had his own style— 
a very energetic style. He charged in and 
out among the couples, avoiding collisions 
by a hairbreadth, but always avoiding 
them. It wasn’t very finished, but girls 
rather liked it. Luella confided to Merridy 
that he was “ great.” 

Merridy, while dancing with George, had 
been making her own observations. There 
was something about the pale and watchful 
Page to-night that strangely disturbed her 
breast. 

“ Perhaps he will kiss me on the way 
home,” she thought thrillingly. 

Alas, when these two finally came to- 
gether in the dance, the mutually longed- 
for moment resulted in a flat disappoint- 
ment for both. Page’s arm trembled when 
he put it around her, and all his sureness 
deserted him. He collided with other 
couples, he lost the step, he trod on her 
toes. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
me,”’ he murmured wretchedly. 

“Let’s sit it out and talk,” suggested 
Merridy. 

“No!” said Page, stung to the quick. 
“T can dance sometimes.” 

So they stuck it out to the bitter end. 
Had they been more experienced, they 
would have known that one can never 
dance with one’s true love at first. It is a 
kind of torture. 


Poor 
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After the first two or three numbers the 
island boys ceased to ask Merridy to 
dance. Ralph Horry never came again. 
Horry was the center of several whispered 
conferences at the head of the stairs, of 
which Page was acutely aware, though his 
pride disdained to watch them. 

When Page’s turn came to dance with 
Merridy again, they got along together a 
little better, though it was still far from 
rapturous. After this dance Emily Russell 
rounded up her little party. 

“ We must go,” she said to Page. “ Rosa 
made us promise we’d be back at one 


o'clock. Two performances to-morrow, 
you know.” 

“ Well— good night,” said Page to 
Merridy. 


It affected her like a little stab. Her 
reproachful eyes flew to his. 

“Oh!” she said. 

Page avoided her look, but not for the 
reason she thought. 

“TI can’t go just yet,” he said. 

In spite of herself, Merridy couldn’t help 
sweeping her eyes around the walls, to see 
what girl was keeping him. She got no 
clue, of course. 

“* Good night,” she said coldly, and they 
parted with sore hearts. 

Merridy’s was the sorest, for Page could 
console himself by thinking: 

“ Anyhow, she’ll know to-morrow why I 
couldn’t go.” 

By this time the crowd in the hall was 
much thinned out. The mothers had taken 
their young children home, and only the 
inveterate dancers remained. Page gath- 
ered from certain electrical intimations in 
the atmosphere that trouble would not be 
postponed much longer. He went into the 
men’s dressing-room and stuffed his cap in 
his pocket. 

“No use losing a perfectly good cap,” 
he said to himself prudently. 

From the dressing-room he stepped out 
on the stage, and glanced out of the win- 
dow behind the piano. As he expected, the 
ladder was gone. Certain of the fellows 
who were watching him laughed derisively. 
Page coolly returned through the dressing- 
room and stood in the corner of the hall, 
watching the dance. 

Suddenly a couple left the turning 
throng and went out of their way to bump 
roughly into Page. The man was Jed 


Newson, Ralph Horry’s cousin; the girl 
Lena Stivers, a red-cheeked minx who was 
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accustomed to ogle Page 
boldly on his visits to the 
island. 

. “ He insulted me!” she 
cried shrilly. “Page 
Brookins put his hand on 
me!”’ 

Instantly the room was 
in an uproar. The or- 
chestra played a few 
bars, then wavered and 
stopped. The _ players 
came to the edge of the 
stage, and leaned over to 
see what was happening 
in the corner of the hall. 
All the dancers crowded up. 

Page eyed them warily. He 
knew that to attempt to defend 
himself against the preposterous 
charge would only result in the 
loss of his dignity. He kept his 
mouth shut. 

“He insulted me! He in- 
sulted me!” Lena Stivers was 
still crying shrilly. 

Ralph Horry and his partic- 
ular friends came _ pushing 
through the crowd. Sure of his 
revenge, the former’s eyes were 
glittering with malicious triumph. 

“Get back!” he cried officiously. 
“ Get back, you girls! Give us room. 
We'll take care of him!” 

He turned to advance toward Page. 
Suddenly there was a loud cry, fol- 
lowed by a combined rush away 
from Page, Horry retreating 
with the others. Some jumped 
up on the stage, some ran for 
the girls’ dressing-room, some 
cast themselves flat on the 
floor; for Page, with a swift 
movement, had drawn a 
wicked-looking gun. 

Page was one of those 
natural shots who shoot 
from the hip. There was 
no melodramatic pointing 
of the weapon; held close 
to his body and low 
down, it had an infinitely 
more telling effect of deadliness. 

“Nobody shall touch me,” 
he said quietly. 

It was the only time he 
spoke. 

A blank silence succeeded the 
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rush for safety. Since Page did not imme- 
diately shoot, the extreme panic presently 
subsided. Girls peeped timorously out of 
the dressing-room; boys whe had started 
for the stairs huddled in a group at the top, 
watching. 

Ralph Horry had thrown himself down 
in the center of the room. He got up 
shamed and furious. Gradually his prin- 
cipal friends gathered behind him. 

“He daren’t shoot!” cried Horry. “ He 
hasn’t got the nerve! Come on, fellows— 
rush him!” 

But they looked into Page’s resolute 
eyes and decided that he had plenty of 
nerve. They glanced at one another, and 
urged one another forward, but none went 
—not even Horry, for all his fury. 

Page began to edge slowly around the 
wall toward the stair-head. The silence in 
the room was breathless. It was broken 
by a hysterical cry from Lena Stivers, over 
by the dressing-room door. 

“ Page Brookins, I lied! It was Jed 
Newson bumped me into you on purpose. 
It was a put-up job. Let him be, you cow- 
ards! He’s the best man here, and you 
know it!” 

The boys’ faces turned ugly with rage, 
and one of them made a violent gesture in 
Lena’s direction. She ran into the dress- 
ing-room and slammed the door. Her 
tardy repentance and confession did not 
help Page, for his enemies still snarled fu- 
riously at him. 

He continued to edge around the wall. 
Ralph and his friends exchanged signifi- 
cant glances. If the fellows at the head of 
the stairs held their ground, they would 
presently have Page pinched between the 
two parties. 

Page did not fail to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of those glances. He was worried 
about the group at the head of the stairs. 
He did not want to be obliged to use his 
gun. 

Suddenly, in edging around, he bumped 
into the foot of the trunk around the stairs 
opening. That gave him an idea. 

Before they realized what he was up to, 
he climbéd over the rail, and, letting him- 
self down, hung for a moment by one hand, 
then dropped to the stairs half-way down. 
They rushed him then, but too late. In 
three springs he was outside the door. He 
slammed it shut. 

In so doing, he saw by the light overhead 
the key in the outside of the door—just 
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where it had been left by the man who 
opened up the hall for the dance. With a 
shout of joy Page turned it in the lock, and, 
pulling it out, tossed it far away into the 
darkness. 

By this time heads were sticking out of 
the windows above, and Page’s act was 
seen. Cries of rage both hoarse and shrill 
came down. Some of the imprisoned 
islanders were vainly beating on the inside 
of the locked door. 

Page paused and lit a cigarette with a 
steady hand. 

“ Good night all!” he said with a wave 


of the hand. “ Had a peach of a time!” 


IX 

Brutus TAWNEY was pacing up and 
down his office and sitting-room in the Ho- 
tel Vandermeer. It was here that he trans- 
acted the more intimate part of his busi- 
ness—that is to say, such affairs as he did 
not care to have pass through the channels 
of his banking-house, where nothing could 
be hidden. His down-town office had seen 
him less frequently of late. 

The past month had produced a notice- 
able change in the man. At moments like 
this, when he was alone, he showed his age. 
He showed, too, a sullen pain in his eyes 
that would have astonished the world, 
which was accustomed to look on him as 
a sort of impassive idol. 

One has to pay for one’s power. As 
with every potentate, there were times 
when Brutus Tawney wondered bitterly if 
it were worth the price. True, he had 
power such as he had not dreamed of in 
his ambitious youth — power an emperor 
might have envied him, for it entailed no 
such responsibilities as those that fall on 
the head of a state. It is doubtful if there 
was a man in the world more nearly his 
own master than Brutus Tawney; and yet 
what was the good of it all? The one thing 
that he most strongly desired was denied 
to him. A penniless beggar could have 
been no worse off. 

On the other hand, beggars were free to 
consort happily with other beggars, where- 
as he was alone. His unique position cut 
him off from his kind. Even his children 
could not be natural with him. He had not 
a friend in the world except his poor wife, 
and he could not confide in her. By the 
very nature of the case, he was obliged to 
keep the only one who wished to be his 
friend at arm’s length. 
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Nor could all his power and wealth safe- 
guard him from the pain that is the com- 
mon lot of man. God, how he had suffered 
this past month! And he had suffered in 
silence; he was denied even the poor relief 
of speaking of it. To have betrayed it 
would only have been to put a weapon in 
the hands of those who were always watch- 
ing, watching to see what they could get 
out of him. 

Even so, he had not been able to hide it 
altogether; he knew that by the soft way 
his employees stepped around him, and by 
their apprehensive glances. 

In the midst of these bitter reflections 
Mr. McVeagh was announced over the 
telephone. Tawney ordered him to be 
shown up. 

McVeagh was a big man in his own line, 
and he stood less in awe of Tawney than 
were most of those who came in contact 
with the overbearing millionaire. For this 
reason, however he might storm at him, 
Tawney trusted McVeagh more than any 
of the others. 

As the detective opened the door, Taw- 
ney barked at him: 

“ Well?” 

McVeagh did not quail. 

“ Nothing to report,” he said, spreading 
out his hands. 

“Same old story!” snarled Tawney. 
“ What the hell’s the matter with you, Mc- 
Veagh? Can a man of your reputation af- 
ford to let a simple case like this stump 
you?” 

“T can do only what a man can,” said 
McVeagh calmly. “I am not one of these 
story-book detectives who appear to be in 
personal touch with a higher power. I 
have only the usual five senses. You must 
remember, Mr. Tawney, that I had not a 
clue to begin with. When Miss Allinson 
walked out of this hotel, she was swallowed 
up complete.” 

“ There was Clough,” said Tawney. 

“ Nothing in it. Clough has been under 
surveillance practically every minute dur- 
ing the last month. He’s working for a 
Wall Street broker for twenty-five dollars 
a week, and living on it.” 

“He may have outside means.”’ 

“His father died a bankrupt. Clough 
is living in a cheap boarding-house. Be- 
sides, he’s neither seen the girl, nor written 
to her, nor heard from her. We watch his 
mail, of course. Moreover, one of my men 
is in his confidence; the boy has not had a 
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thought that isn’t known to us. You must 
give up that idea.” , 

“What else have you been doing?” in- 
quired Tawney. 

“Well, it is supposed that Miss Allinson 
went away without any money. Of course, 
she might have borrowed some—” 

“ Not without its coming to my ears,” 
said Tawney. “I chose her friends. I 
carefully protected her against all outside 
influences.”’ 

“You will pardon me,” said McVeagh, 
“but I must doubt the possibility of es- 
tablishing a complete control over any 
young person. It just makes them secre- 
tive; they find their own ways of establish- 
ing communications.” 

“Eve was not secretive!” cried Tawney. 
“Open as the day! A glance as clear as 
spring water!” 

“ That may be,” said McVeagh, sticking 
to his point; “ but in the young that open 
look may be deceptive. Young people are 
perfectly capable of using their freshness 
and innocence as a cover.” 

“She was not unhappy!” cried Tawney, 
and there was almost a break in the harsh 
voice. ‘“ She had everything the heart of 
a girl could desire!”’ 

“But yet she ran away,” 
McVeagh. 

Tawney was silent. 

“Let us leave that point for the pres- 
ent,””’ McVeagh went on. “If she had no 
money, her first step would naturally be to 
find work; and she would naturally look 
for work of the only kind she had ever 
done—singing or dancing on the stage. 
Well, with Mr. Gibbon’s and Mr. Taylor’s 
assistance, and with the half-dozen men on 
whom I could depend, we have about com- 
pleted the search of every musical comedy 
company now performing in this country, 
with a particular eye to the chorus. It has 
not been such a big job as it sounds, for 
such companies as a rule stick to certain 
routes, and by following up these routes 
we have overtaken them one after another. 
We also visited the vaudeville houses in 
each city, of course; and, first and fore- 
most, all dramatic agencies have been 
watched. The result has been absolutely 
negative. Nothing doing along any of 
these lines.”’ 

Tawney had no comment to make. 

“A bigger job remains to be done,” Mc- 
Veagh went on. “ That is to round up the 
burlesque companies of every degree. The 


murmured 
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best ones, which move over regular cir- 
cuits, or “ wheels,” as they call them, 
we've already looked over; but there are 
innumerable little fly-by-night companies 
hard to put your hand on, because they 
are very often disbanded almost as soon as 
formed. After that, there are the hundreds 
of little street-carnival companies and sum- 
mer shows of all kinds.” 

“This will run into years!” 
Tawney. 

“ Well, I hardly expect to find Miss Al- 
linson in a place like that,” said McVeagh; 
“ but I don’t want to neglect anything. As 
a matter of fact, my own opinion is that 
she has not gone on the stage at all. Sup- 
posing she does not wish to be found, she’d 
be afraid to go out and exhibit herself to 
hundreds of people nightly. She’d be 
afraid to apply at the agencies, for fear of 
being recognized.” 

“What do you 
Tawney. 

“A girl like Miss Allinson could get a 
job at almost anything, anywhere. There 
are not enough of her sort to go around. 
Cloaks and suits, millinery, cashier, artists’ 
model—anywhere where good looks would 
be an asset. This is a long job for me, but 
I have my lines out, and I am doing what 
I can.” 

A spasm of pain passed over Tawney’s 
face. 

“ She might have met with an accident,” 
he said gruffly. “ Have you taken that 
into account?” 

“ Certainly,” said McVeagh. “ That 
came first. That’s about the easiest line of 
all to run down. I can assure you posi- 
tively that Miss Allinson has not met with 
an accident.” 

“T don’t mean break her leg or get run 
over,” growled Tawney. “ There are other 
things can happen to a pretty girl. Some 
man-—”’ 

“That scarcely seems likely,” said Mc- 
Veagh diplomatically, “ if I rightly under- 
stand what she thought she was running 
away from.” 

Tawney winced. 

“She might have been deceived,” he 
said. 

“ Possible,” said McVeagh guardedly; 
“ but I don’t think so.” 

“Damn it, McVeagh, can’t you speak 
plainly?” 

“ Certainly, sir, 


growled 


think, then?” said 


I will,” said McVeagh 
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coolly. ‘“ At the moment that Miss Allin- 
son was running away from one man she’d 
hardly be likely to be taken in by another, 
would she?” 

“ Ha!” said Tawney. 

There was a silence. 
resumed: 

“ But she was not a strong character. 
She was soft, affectionate, easily imposed 
upon.” 

“She must have had her own kind of 
strength,” insisted McVeagh. “ It required 
pluck to get up and get out like that. It 
is these very soft and tender characters 
that surprise you sometimes.” 

“ Do you think you know her better than 
I do?” stormed Tawney. 

McVeagh spread out his hands depre- 
catingly. 

“ Don’t know her at all, sir. . I’m only 
using what powers of deduction have been 
given me.” 

Tawney was silent again. 

“ There’s another thing,” said McVeagh 
finally. “I call it to your attention every 
time I see you. I am tied hand and foot 
by the secrecy you have imposed on me. 
I can only use half a dozen operatives in 
the search, because those are all I have 
that I can depend on not to sell the story 
to the newspapers. I don’t want to spend 
your money for nothing. I tell you frank- 
ly that I see very little hope of recovering 
the girl without the aid of publicity. You 
have your own reasons for keeping Miss 
Allinson’s disappearance a secret, of course, 
but on the other hand you’re anxious about 
her fate. Why don’t you let me give out 
the story for publication, with pictures of 
the girl? Your name would not be men- 
tioned, of course. She couldn’t remain a 
week in hiding after that—not with her 
looks.” 

“No! No!” cried Tawney violently. 
“How many times have I got to tell you 
that?” 

McVeagh bowed, and rose to go. Taw- 
ney, the stone man, actually showed irreso- 
lution. 

“I can’t stand this much longer!” his 
eyes cried out. Aloud he said, in a tone 
for him almost apologetic: “ Keep going 
as you are for another week, McVeagh. 
Spend whatever you require. Try every- 
thing. If at the end of that time nothing 
has turned up—damn it, give the story 
out!” 


Presently Tawney 


(To be continued in the October number of MuNsey’s MAGAzINne) 

















An Impending Crisis 


BY EMMET F. HARTE 
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EING a barterer by nature, Addison 
Tuthill was moved one day to dis- 
inter his ancient high wheel from the 

barn loft, where it had lain for more than 
two decades, and trade it for a double-bar- 
reled shotgun. 

Sometimes a chain of events, like an 
avalanche or a prairie fire, needs only to 
be started to make rapid progress. Within 
a week, Ad had exchanged the shotgun for 
an automatic pistol and a casting-rod. He 
readily traded the automatic for a set of 
Bulwer Lytton’s novels, a sixty-pound pig, 
and a croquet outfit. He then sold the 
pig for seven dollars in real money. 

The reader is asked to remember that 
these things occurred in a small town 
where trifles light as air are apt to loom 
large by reason of shortened perspectives. 
Within a few days Ad unloaded his cro- 
quet set on an even dicker by which he ac- 
quired two razors and an unabridged dic- 
tionary bound in library sheep. He next 
bartered the fly-rod and the two razors for 
a pair of Indian game chickens, a B-flat 
cornet, and two dollars in cash. Let it be 
noted that he at once invested the two dol- 
lars in an electric lantern, a contrivance 
which he had fancied for some time. 

At last Ad was in a position to swap Doc 
Killam out of the thing he had in mind 
from the first—a decrepit but serviceable 
typewriting-machine. By dint of due bar- 
gaining and squabbling between the two, a 
deal was presently consummated. Ad be- 
came the owner of the typewriter, while 
Doc became seized of a set of Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s novels, an unabridged dictionary, a 
cornet, and a pair of game chickens. For 


a while it seemed inevitable that Ad would 
have to part company with his flash-light 
lantern, but in the end he saved it from 
Doc’s clutches; also the seven dollars re- 
ceived for the pig, which he had already 
spent for a pair of shoes. 
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Ad 
temporarily retired from the field of bar- 


Having obtained the typewriter, 
ter and trade. He spent long hours of 
practise at the keyboard in intense mental 
and digital concentration. In time he be- 
came tolerably proficient at the operation 
of the machine, in an erratic, hit-or-miss, 
one-fingered fashion. 

Whereupon he looked about him for new 
worlds to conquer. 

Ad did not get much mail. It was a 
rare event when he even received an ex- 
cerpt from the Congressional Record— 
something which most people concede to 
be the nearest thing to no mail at all that 
a person is likely to receive. Notwith- 
standing this, Ad would wait until all the 
letters and papers were distributed in their 
proper places by Postmaster Hinton and 
his daughter Gladys. After which he 
would stand in line to inquire at the gen- 
eral delivery window for — well, for any 
mail that might have come for him, of 
course. Why not? A lot of others who 
came regularly twice a day never got any 
mail, either. 

One day, while spending an otherwise 
unoccupied hour before the afternoon mail 
was due by reading the stray magazines 
and newspapers in Gus Wiggins’s one-chair 
barber shop, Ad ran across an advertise- 
ment extolling the peerless merits of a spe- 
cial brand of carbon paper for typewriters. 
He wrote a letter on his machine, asking 
for a sample, and in a few days received a 
personal note acknowledging the pleasure 
his inquiry had given the firm. In a sec- 
ond envelope came a booklet of testimo- 
nials and price schedules, and in a third 
packet were samples of the carbon paper. 

An idea was born in Ad’s brain at that 
instant. If mail was so easy to get, why 
should he continue to make a bootless pil- 
grimage to the post-office twice a day? At 
the trifling outlay of a two-cent stamp, or 
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even a one-cent postal card, he could re- 
ceive catalogues, prospectuses, booklets, 
folders, lists, pamphlets, tracts, and litera- 
ture of infinite va- 
riety. A little search 
through the maga- 
zine advertisements 
thrilled him with the 
endless __ possibilities 
presented. 
Engrossed with 
the idea, he actually 
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ter for a few days. When 
he had earned a few dollars, 
he lost interest in work, laid 
in a supply of stamps and 
stationery, and began his 
campaign. 


In a little while Ad enjoyed a new ce- 
People stared at him when he 


lebrity. 


stalked grandly up to the general delivery 
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window and carried away a heaping arm- 
ful of mail. Postmaster Gilbert Hinton 
was mildly impressed. 

“You ought to rent a call box, Ad,” he 
said one day, as he pushed a bulky roll of 
letters and packets through the wicket. 
“T’ve got several good ones vacant. 
They’re only a dollar a year—two bits 
every three months.” 

Two schoolgirls who were immedi- 
ately behind Ad giggled for no obvious 

reason. They were at the 

i age when to giggle at noth- 

ing was their mission in life. 

+ Ad Tuthill was unmarried 

at the age of forty—a fact 

partly his own fault, but 

not wholly so; and Post- 

master Hinton had married 

ey one of the few girls Ad had 

ever really loved. He felt 

a tingle of warmth under 
his collar. 

“A common call box 


° ) AD INDITED A LETTER 
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don’t interest me,” he said haughtily. “I 
might favor a box with a private key to it, 
so’s I could get my important letters with- 























out having to stick around waiting on your 
slow motions, though.” 

“A lock box, hey?” Hinton grinned. 
“Well, now, here’s one empty—a big 
roomy one, easy to reach. Dollar fifty a 
year—thirty-eight cents one quarter and 
thirty-seven cents the next. Lock box 
No. 19—” 

“ T’ll take it,” said Ad shortly, ringing a 
half-dollar on the lip of the window. 
“Gimme the change in postal cards.” 

After that he was careful to include the 
words “ Lock Box 19 ” as an essential de- 
tail of his post-office address when answer- 
ing an advertisement. 

Ad did not intentionally slight any line 
of business or manufacturing. He was un- 
prejudiced and omnivorous in writing to 
the purveyors of all manner of products. 
Automobiles and motor-truck manufactur- 
ers afforded him a fruitful field. Then 
there were distributors of accessories— 
chains, tires, spark-plugs, batteries, lubri- 
cants, and what not. Ad did not own a 
car of any description and had not the re- 
motest prospect of owning one, but the 
industry was prolific of endless mail mat- 
ter. He even received samples of various 
fabrics for covering automobile tops and 
seat cushions. 

Electrical appliances were another of his 
hobbies, although there was no power ser- 
vice in the village. Firms selling ready- 
cut houses were another source of cata- 
logue supply. Then there were concerns 
offering newfangled plumbing, shingles, 
tiles, various roofings, paints, varnishes, 
floors, wall-boards, shingles, and even 
hinges and heating-plants. Of articles of 
utility and luxury there were many—tools, 
leather belting, computing-scales, adding- 
machines, aluminum ware, safety razors, 
shaving creams, hosiery, player pianos, 
mattresses, kitchen cabinets, window- 
shades. 

Some fire-engine manufacturers became 
insistently importunate following Ad’s re- 
quest for information concerning the latest 
wrinkles in fire-fighting apparatus. They 
sent him a mass of facts and statistics, to- 
gether with a formidable questionnaire to 
be filled out and returned at once. There 
was a time when Ad wondered if he was 
going to squeeze through without accepting 
a fire-engine on thirty days’ trial. 

In many cases those who sent him print- 
ed matter wrote him personal letters. A 
goodly number sent follow-up letters at in- 
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tervals for some time. Such as these were 
as manna from the sky to Ad. Mail was 
his only objective. 

A greedy reader of novels of the roman- 
tic and imaginative type, Ad Tuthill had 
developed his own imaginative powers to 
a notable degree. He discovered a glamour 
of romantic mystery in many things that 
others considered commonplace and pro- 
saic. This glamour sometimes beddzzled 
and blurred his canny sense of humor, for 
Ad undoubtedly possessed a sense of some- 
thing that enabled him to distinguish be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous on 
certain occasions. 

It was a combination of both faculties 
that made him enter into a lengthy corre- 
spondence with the Closky-Larkins Manu- 
facturing Company, of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, makers of milling-machinery and 
supplies. He went so far as to represent 
himself, in his letters, as being the secretary 
of a large company having almost limitless 
resources and purposing soon to build and 
equip a big flour-mill, modern in all de- 
tails, at Garrettsburg. At Ad’s suggestion, 
the millwrights actually submitted cost es- 
timates for a plant such as he hinted at. 

Before an order was placed for the ma- 
chinery, however, Ad’s enthusiasm cooled. 
He opened negotiations with an enterpris- 
ing firm which was engaged in placing 
candy-making machines, and then he veered 
off on a new and fascinating tack. While 
scanning the classified ads in a city daily 
to which Gus Wiggins had recently sub- 
scribed, a four-line personal came under 
Ad’s eye. It read: 


Young woman of culture and pleasant disposi- 
tion would like to correspond with gentleman of 
moral character and comfortable means, with view 
to mutual acquaintance and marriage if agreeable 
to both later on. Address Miss Kitty Bird, 
General Delivery, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ad hastened home and spent the rest of 
the day inditing on the typewriter a letter 
calculated to charm any woman, young or 
old, in whose bosom there survived the 
starved germs of true romance. He got 
the missive properly typed in its final draft 
in time to bear it to the depot and post it 
in the mail-car of the late train. 


II 


THERE is a saw which runs to the effect 
that no foolishness can quite compare with 
that of one who has grown old in folly. 
Now Ad Tuthill wasn’t quite superannu- 
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ated, as years are reckoned, though he 
could not have been termed a spring 
chicken. For all that, he proceeded to do 
that which easily might have made him 
eligible for a visit from the fool-killer. It 
was bad enough to write ardently worded 
love-letters to some one he’d never seen; 
letters that, once he’d warmed up to the 
lilt and swing of ’em, outclassed the amor- 
ous ebullitions of the Passionate Pilgrim 
himself. Nor did he stop there. 

One thing he did would seem to indicate 
that he retained some remnants of discre- 
tion. He preserved a species of ano- 
nymity that might have baffled a township 
constable for a bad quarter of an hour, 
possibly. He signed his letters with his 
initials only. After several weeks of florid, 
not to say torrid, creative writing, he still 
subscribed himself “ A. T., Lock Box 19.” 

On her part, Miss Kitty Bird, if that 
was her name, was not wholly cold and un- 
responsive. Far from it. Miss Kitty gave 
him gush for gush and languishment for 
languishment. Her choice of stationery 
was insinuating; note-paper and envelopes 
were a delicate rose pink; but the tone of 
her writing grew more and more ruddy. 

Hot fires burn out quickest. Ad’s ardor 
was no longer spontaneous; he had to em- 
ploy a forced draft to keep it glowing. 

And then the blow fell. 

He received the usual rose-tinted letter 
in the Tuesday morning mail. He opened 
it perfunctorily. He read it as he leaned 
his languid length against the post-office 
wall. He stirred, straightened, and read 
the letter again. 


Lovey Love: 
I am planning the duckiest surprise for you 
what ever, ever happened. I went and looked up 


Garrettsburg on a big map, and telephoned the 
information man at the Union Station, and found 
out all about how the trains run and everything. 
‘Tain’t so awful, awful far to where my big lovey 
love man lives, and my vacation begins next 
Thursday. I have a whole two weeks to do just 
as I please. I'll not tell you any more—not a single 
other word, not if you beg and beg and beg; but 
I just bet you'll be the surprisedest lovey love 
when you find out about something that’s going to 
happen right soon after next Thursday. 


Ad mopped the cold sweat from his 
brow and stumbled out into the open air. 
He brushed elbows with Doc Killam, but 
his eyes, fixed in a vacant stare, saw not 
his friend. The latter clapped him play- 


fully on the back with a blow that made 
Ad’s teeth rattle. 
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“Wake up!” growled Doc _jovially. 
“ Let’s go fishing.” 

“Don’t bother me,” snarled Ad. “I 
can’t go. I’m terrible busy. I gotto go 
see Arthur Timmons at the bank—” 

“ Financially embarrassed? I might let 
you have fifty or sixty cents on approved 
security, if ’twould help you out any.” 

Ad was already half-way across the 
street, and he did not stop to accept or re- 
ject the other’s gracious offer. It was a 
very grave, not to say lugubrious, counte- 
nance that he presented to the bland gaze 
of Arthur Timmons, cashier of the Farm- 
er’s and Trader’s Bank of Garrettsburg, a 
minute or so later. 

Arthur was twenty-four, and lookec 
twenty. He was a good-looking young 
man, dark-haired, gray-eyed, and firm- 
chinned. So far, no one of the marriage- 
able young misses of the village could claim 
him. He was happy-go-lucky and a great 
social favorite, but he could see as far 
through a stone wall as most people. He 
and Ad Tuthill were excellent friends. 

“ Howdy, Ad?” he said by way of greet- 
ing, as that gentleman approached. 

“Howdy, Art? Have you got a half- 
hour to spare? There’s a—er—something 
pressing I’d like to talk over with you.” 

Ad’s voice betrayed the fact that he was 
laboring under some excitement. 

“Sure thing! Come round behind here 
where we can sit down. What’s on your 
mind?” 

“A right smart, Art,” said Addison. 
“T'll begin at the commencement of the 
matter. I don’t need to ask you to keep 
mum about it, because by the time I get 
through you'll understand why you won’t 
be likely to blab it around town. The 
truth is I’ve got tangled up with a woman.” 

Young Timmons preserved his gravity, 
making no comment while he waited for 
further details. 

“She lives in Kansas City,” Ad con- 
tinued. “The thing began about two 
months ago. I—I saw an advertisement 
in the newspaper saying she wanted to cor- 
respond with somebody. I wrote to her, 
and we’ve been writing to one another 
since. I had a good deal of fun out of it 
at first. I spread myself on my letters. 
You know—I just sort of let myself go, not 
dreaming she’d take it serious; but it seems 
I got into deep water before I noticed. I 
reckon I did make love to her pretty fierce, 
but I meant it in fun. I told her I had 




















more money than some folks has hay, and 
a heap more of such josh, and I guess I 
turned her head. Well, anyway, for quite 
a while she’s been writing like she figures 
we are going to be married, for all I’ve 
never told her my name in full. I’ve just 
signed my initials to my letters. I made 
one bad mistake—about two weeks ago I 
sent her a photograph. She said she’d send 
me hers if I’d send mine first. And to-day 
I get a letter from her, which from what I 
can gather means that she’s coming here. 
She’s coming soon—this week. That’s the 
dickens of it. Here’s her letter; read it.” 

He passed the pink missive into his 
friend’s hand. Timmons read it through. 
Then he sat soberly regarding Ad for a 
minute, and gave way to merriment that 
could no longer be dissembled. 

“ That’s the best ever!” he gasped be- 
tween spasms. ‘“ Old Ad Tuthill caught on 
a pin-hook baited with a matrimonial ad- 
vertisement! Oh, that’s rich! It serves 
you right for trifling with a trusting girl’s 
affections. It ‘ll be the biggest sensation 
in Garrettsburg since Jim Speese was 
caught in a bear-trap when he was stealing 
corn out of Doc Killam’s crib. I hope 
she’s one of these fat, sentimental girls 
that ‘ll want to bill and coo with you before 


everybody!” 
“Don’t get too hopeful, Art,” Ad 
“ Keep your feet on the 
I re- 


growled grimly. 
ground for a minute or so longer. 
marked a while ago that I sent Miss Kitty 
Bird a photograph—” 

“Yes, I heard you say so. That ‘ll 
make it easy for her to recognize you when 
she sees you in the crowd down at the 
depot. You sure was easy pickings!” 

“No, she won’t recognize me from the 
picture I sent her, Art,” said Ad quietly. 
“Tt was your picture I sent her. I ain’t 
got any good pictures of myself. In fact, 
I don’t take a good picture; they say a 
handsome person never does. I was look- 
ing through mother’s album one night, and 
I ran across the one of you that was taken 
a couple of years ago. I sent it to Kitty, 
with the initials ‘ A. T.’ wrote on the back. 
And if you'll stop to think, you'll see that 
‘A. T.’ stands for Arthur Timmons as well 
as for Addison Tuthill.” 


III 


“ Wua-aT?” The expression on Tim- 
mons’s face changed in a series of quick 
transitions from genial enjoyment to blank 
12 
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astonishment, to obvious annoyance, and 
finally to hot resentment. “ You sent her ° 
my picture? What in the name of the sev- 
enty-seven deaf and dumb devils of mis- 
chief did you do that for? Why—why— 
it’s liable to compromise me. She’ll prob- 
ably come in here, and I'll have a heck of 
a time trying to make her understand I 
had nothing to do with it. The town will 
get the story all garbled up, of course, and 
I won’t hear the last of it for the next ten 
years!” 

“ That’s about the way I have it sized 
up,” said Ad sadly. 

“Well, what the dickens are you going 
to do about it? It’s up to you to switch 
her off of me!” 

“What I’m afraid of, Art,” said Ad in 
a tragic tone, “is that she hasn’t fallen in 
love with me. She’s set her heart on the 
original of that picture. If she ever lays 
eyes on you, she won’t take no for an an- 
swer. You’re a lot handsomer than you 
were two years ago. We’ve got to fix it 
so she don’t see you, that’s all.” 

“A nice thing you’ve got me in for! 
How’ll you keep her from hunting me up? 
The first person she shows my picture to 
will tell her who it is, and probably take 
special pains to lead her here and stick 
around to see what she wants. Oh, you’re 
a bird, you are!” 

“ No, Kitty’s the bird in this case. What 
I’d suggest, Art, is that you beat it for a 
week or so. The thing for you to do is to 
hide out until the coast is clear. I'll get 
the photograph back some way, if I have to 
choke her loose from it; and I’ll think up 
some scheme to get rid of her.” 

“ Hide out! How can I hide out? I 
can’t leave the bank.” 

“ Then you'll have to disguise yourself— 
let your whiskers grow, or wear goggles, or 
something.” 

That only added fuel to the already 
mounting flames of controversy. The ar- 
gument continued until noon, and through- 
out most of the afternoon and evening, 
with the exception of brief respites when 
Ad took a stroll to collect his thoughts. 

In the end, his original counsel prevailed. 
It was arranged that Timmons should make 
himself scarce in Garrettsburg, from and 
after Thursday morning; and to preclude 
any possible miscarriage of their plans it 
was further decided that he would let his 
beard grow and wear blue goggles. It was 
given out that he had gone on a business 
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THE THING THAT STRUCK 
AD MOST FORCIBLY WAS 
HER AIR OF CALM 
ASSU RANCE 


trip East. Not even the bank 
officials were informed to the 
contrary. 

Only Arthur and Ad Tut- 
hill knew that the young 
cashier had really gone to so- 
journ in a deserted shanty on the island in 
the center of Big Lake. Ad loaned the tem- 
porary fugitive his cherished flash-light 
lantern, and promised to keep in touch 
with him. 

When the train from Kansas City ar- 
rived on Thursday morning, Ad was on 
hand. No one whom he could even fanci- 
fully suspect of being the man-hunting 
Miss Bird got off the cars. 

The reaction from high pitch left him 
weak and faint. He rowed to the Big Lake 
island in the evening and reported. Tim- 
mons was for going home. 

“Wait one more day,” Ad advised. 
“ T’ve got a hunch she’ll come to-morrow.” 

And even as he predicted, a strange 
young woman did descend from the Friday 
morning train. She was of medium size, 


neatly dressed in a trim blue suit, and she 
carried a large leather suit-case. 


She was 






[= not dashingly pretty, and at the same time she was 
; not unattractive. 

The thing that struck Ad most forcibly, as he 
eyed her narrowly from behind a pile of empty egg- 
cases, was her air of calm assurance. 
like a person who would adhere to a decision; she 
looked, as he defined it in his thoughts, like a “ go- 
getter.” 
hotly in his soul. 

The girl—apparently she was in the neighborhood 
of twenty-two—glanced about her in a brisk, busi- 
nesslike way, stared down one or two gawking loiter- 
ers on the platform, and entered the Hickman hack 


She looked 


He groaned inwardly, but hostility rose 
His spine prickled. 


for up-town. Ad _ unlimbered his 
long legs and set off by a short cut 
which enabled him to reach a point 
of vantage in time to observe the sus- 
pect’s destination. 

She left the hack at the hotel. Bill 
Hickman carried her luggage into the 
hotel office, clumping heavily in the 
wake of her French heels. Ad 
lounged across the street, and caught 
a glimpse through an open window 
of the stranger in the act of inscrib- 
ing her name in the pasteboard- 
backed account book which took the 
place of a guest-register. 


A little while afterward, the girl 
having gone to her room, he read the 
name she had written down. In a 
neat hand which, he decided, bore a suf- 
ficient resemblance to the chirography of 
Miss Kitty Bird, she had written: 


Katherine Wrenn, Kansas City, Kansas 


Ad tiptoed out. He was convinced that 
this was no silly girl with whom he had to 
deal. She was playing a deep game. 

But he was clever, too. Katherine 
Wrenn might fool most people, but he saw 
through it instanter. Katherine Wrenn 
was too clearly Kitty Bird, for all of its 
cryptogrammatic guise. He smiled as he 
thought how easily he had penetrated her 
ruse. 

She would probably make no move be- 
fore noon. An idea struck him. He went 
to the post-office and guardedly called Hin- 
ton to one side. 

“If anybody should ask you who rents 
lock box No. 19,” he impressed upon that 























official, “‘ remember you’re not permitted by the 
government to give out any information whatso- 
It’s a heavy fine, or a prison sentence— 


ever. 
maybe both—for such a thing.” 


“ Of course I wouldn’t do it,” Hinton returned 
“I know my business—don’t worry. 
If it’s a fair question, though, what’s on foot, 


humbly. 


Addison ?”’ 


“T’ll tell you later,” replied Ad, and departed. 


He was so intent upon 
maintaining an air of dig- 
nity clothed in mystery 
that he forgot to get his 
mail. It was destined to 
be several days before he 
revived his interest in so 
dull a subject as mail. 


SHE LOOKED, 
AS AD DEFINED 
IT IN HIS 
THOUGHTS, LIKE 
A “ GO-GETTER ’ 


| 

' 
Promptly } 
at noon the > 
young woman ; 
at the hotel 
took her place 
at the one 
long table in 


the _ dining- 
rom. The 
meal com- 


monly called dinner was served. The 
waitress, a sharp-featured girl in checked 
gingham, brought in the heaped platters 
and bowls. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the guest. “ Fried 
chicken and creamed potatoes—how nice! 
Are you the proprietor’s daughter?” 
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Yi “No,” the girl 
. smiled in friendly 
fashion. “I’m no 
relation. I just 
work here. Would you like a 
glass of milk?” 

“Tf you please. 
tell me your name? 
here several days.” 

“Sure! My name’s Jennie 
Rader.” 

“ And I am Miss Wrenn,” 
she laughed softly. ‘“ You are 
Jennie and I am Wren; that 
makes Jennie Wren, doesn’t it? 
Listen, I’d like to ask you something.” She 
lowered her voice. “ Who is that man 
who’s peeking in the window? Don’t look 
just now, but he seems to be very much 
interested in me, for some reason.” 

“T guess I won’t need to look,” replied 
the waitress, sniffing. “It’s a long, hun- 


Won’t you 
I may be 
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gry-looking man with pale blue eyes and a 
face like a possum, and his straw hat gone 
to seed, isn’t it?” 

“T never saw a possum,” laughed Miss 
Wrenn, “ but that sounds like the way he 
looks.” 

“Sure! It’s Ad Tuthill. Everybody 
around here knows him. He’s the nosiest 
white man that ever lived anywhere. If 
you ever saw a born snooper, he’s one.” 

Katherine Wrenn gave an imperceptible 
start. 

“Ad Tuthill!” she repeated. “ But 
isn’t he considered wealthy and — rather 
important? In a business way, that is.” 

“ Oh, Lord—Ad Tuthill! Why, he’s so 
poor the fleas won’t bite him! He’s one of 
the town loafers. He lives with his mother; 
she’s a widow woman, getting along in 
years, and owns a house and a little patch 
of ground. They say Ad’s good and kind 
to her and all that, but he’s got a settled 
distaste for regular work. You needn’t be 
worried about him bothering you, ma’am, 
except to stare at you. He’s just curious 
about any stranger that comes to Garretts- 
burg, that’s all.” 

After dinner, the young woman spent 
the time mysteriously sequestered in her 
room until two o’clock, when she issued 
forth and went directly to the Farmer’s and 
Trader’s Bank. Addison Tuthill emerged 
from the shadowed lee of a building a short 
distance down the street, where he had 
been enjoying a quiet hour of sitting on a 
pine box and whittling, and strolled with 
seeming carelessness past the bank. The 
mysterious stranger was talking in a 
sprightly and animated fashion to Major 
Timmons, who was the president of the 
bank and Arthur’s father. 

Very soon she came out of the bank and 
struck off with a swinging stride toward the 
outer confines of the village. Ad, doubt- 
less decrying the natural law which denied 
him the boon of being present in the flesh 
at two, or even three, different places at 
one and the same time, hesitated. He 
would have liked to shadow the erstwhile 
pedestrian, and simultaneously to interview 
Jennie Rader and Major Timmons anent 
certain perplexing matters. 

He decided at length to seek an audience 
with Jennie Rader. 


IV 


On Saturday morning Addison Tuthill 
was early astir. 


He meant to make it a 
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day of action and, if possible, of ends at- 
tained. 

In conference with his confrére and fel- 
low victim, young Timmons, on the dark 
shore of the lake under cover of the pre- 
ceding night, Ad professed that he held the 
situation in the hollow of his hand. 

“ 1’m a match for any little old adventur- 
ess of her sort, you bet!” he boasted. ““ You 
keep perfectly calm and happy, Art. I'll 
have her hiking for the train, and mighty 
glad to go, too, before she’s many days 
older. Fox is my middle name!” 

Kitty Bird, or Katherine Wrenn, as 
might be, seemed to be a person of active 
and virile temperament. She was outdoors 
and had gone off on a long walk some time 
before Ad arrived at his post of espionage. 
Toward the middle of the forenoon, he 
found opportunity to qu‘z the girl Jennie. 

“ But I tell you, Ad Tuthill,” she de- 
clared, “ I’ve looked ail through her suit- 
case and everywhere in her room. I even 
looked in ihe bed and under the carpet; 
and there ain’t no photo that’s supposed 
to look like Arthur Timmons, or anybody 
else, among her things. If she’s got a pic- 
ture like that, she’s got it with her.” 

“Um!” muttered Ad. “ Well, don’t 
breathe a word about this to a single soul. 
I'll pay you the dollar I promised to, any- 
way, as soon as the thing’s settled. A lot 
hinges on our getting that picture. I can’t 
explain everything now. Others are in- 
volved, you see. Where is she right at 
present?” 

“Why, she went out walking soon after 
breakfast—I don’t know just where.” 

“Ha!” said Ad. “She did? Um!” 

Miss Wrenn, or Bird, returned a little 
before dinner-time. She had a warm glow 
of color in her cheeks and a brighter spar- 
kle in her eyes. She made as if to enter 
the hotel, then continued along the street 
in the direction of the railroad-station. Ad 
trailed circumspectly behind. 

He presently saw her write a telegram, 
pass it to Dade Nichols, assistant operator 
and station-agent, and depart. Shortly 
thereafter Ad wandered into the privacy 
of the ticket-office and perched himself on 
a corner of the telegraph-desk. Dade was 
in the act of sending the telegram. Ad 
leaned over and sought to read the mes- 
sage written on the slip. 

“ Skylark, Kansas City—” was as far 
as he got when Nichols snatched the slip 
away. 
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“ Say, who do you think you are, read- 
ing private messages that way?” he roared. 
“ Get out of here before I clean up with 
you, you long-legged rough-neck!”’ 

“ Ha, ha!” cackled Ad, unabashed. “ I’d 
’ve had it read in another couple of sec- 
onds, all right. You wouldn’t tell me the 
gist of that telegram, now, as a friend, on 
the quiet, would you? Seems as if that 
girl’s business here is a little bit mysterious. 
There’s some that ’d like to know what 
she’s up to.” 

“ Yeh, I don’t doubt but what you’d like 
to know all about her; but you won’t 
find out nothing here, old scout. Why 
don’t you ask her to tell you?” 


“Maybe I will,” Ad grinned, and went 
out. 

Nothing happened that afternoon. The 
young woman sat on the hotel porch part 
of the time, occupied in reading a maga- 
zine, eating candy, and staring curiously 
at passing villagers. Ad watched her from 
his post under the awning of the bank 
doorway. 

Arthur Timmons was out of humor that 
evening. He was already tired of the un- 


ruffled life of a hermit. 

“How long do you think I’m going to 
mope here without seeing a soul?” he de- 
“This is the lonesomest hole I 


manded. 
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ever saw. I didn’t get a bite to-day. There 
isn’t a fish in the whole darned lake; and 
last night the skeeters nearly ate me up.” 
“T’ve got the thing well in hand,” Ad 
insistea. ‘ She's 
weakening fast. - 
On Sunday 
morning his 
quarry eluded 















“I'M A MATCH FOR ANY LITTLE OLD 
ADVENTURESS OF HER SORT, 
YOu BET!” AD BOASTED 


him. Jennie Rader could give him no 
clue beyond the assertion that Miss Kath- 
erine Wrenn, so-called, had asked to have 
a packet of sandwiches fixed up for her, 
and had gone away early, saying she might 
spend the day hunting wild flowers. 

“That was a blind,” grumbled Ad. 
“You ought to have sense enough to know 
there ain’t no wild flowers blooming this 
time of year, unless it might be dandelions. 
Which way did she go?” 

“I didn’t notice,” Jennie deposed. “ I’ve 
got work to do in the morning.” 

“You’re making a mighty poor showing 
at keeping tab on her,” Ad _ scolded. 
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“You're getting paid to watch her every 
action, young woman.” 
“Oh, am I? I haven’t seen a cent yet. 
But weightier affairs were burdening Ad- 
dison Tuthill’s mind just t e-. fe hur- 


” 


FE‘: 2xperimental scoutings in various 
airections from Garrettsburg during the 
day were labors lost. The person he was 
looking for had disappeared, leaving no 
telltale print of slipper by which he 
might follow her. The trouble was, she 
had all points of the compass to choose 
from. She also could wander at will in 
field or forest, or beside the prattling rivu- 
let, without thought of concealment. Ad, 
on the other hand, was forced to proceed 
furtively, employing the wariest of red In- 
dian tactics, in order to find her without 
being seen himself. He spent the day at 
skulking round about, and not once did 
he catch a glimpse of the girl. What he 
would have done if he had was not clear in 
his mind. 

She was sitting on the hotel porch in the 
twilight of the evening when he passed 
along the street returning from his final 
expedition up the river. He was pretty 
tired, but she looked fresh and rested. He 
snorted like a plow horse and went on 
home. Young Timmons had complained 
of going into a dry rot from inaction while 
his protector and loyal friend made him- 
self a weary wreck tracking a bird through 
thin air, forsooth. He didn’t go out to Big 
Lake to report progress that night. 

Ad was somewhat late getting to his post 
of observation the succeeding morning. 
The street lay shimmering and deserted in 
the sunlight. No one was stirring about 


the hotel. And then an astounding thing 
happened. 
Arthur Timmons, bathed, groomed, 


shaved, and without goggles, drove up in 
a flashy buggy, halted in front of the hotel 
steps, and peered eagerly up at the upper 
windows. Almost instantly afterward the 
trim figure of Miss Katherine Wrenn, or 
whatever her name was, tripped down the 
steps and was assisted into the buggy by 
the bank cashier, who hopped in himsell, 
and the horses sped off at a lively gait. 

Ad Tuthill, gazing open-mouthed, sat 
frozen into a statue of astonishment. 


Vv 
Durinc the ensuing two or three days 
he stalked young Timmons in a vain effort 
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to gain a word in private with that erratic 
swain. He had little or no success. Art 
Timmons was too busy paying attentions 
to the adventuress to notice the man who 
had tried with all sincerity, but vainly, it 
appeared, to save him. 

On Thursday afternoon a_ brilliant 
thought came to Ad. Art Timmons was 
utterly bewitched. He was in the clutches 
of a siren, that was evident. Well, it was 
up to him, Addison Tuthill, to save the boy 
in spite of himself; and he had thought of 
the way to do it. 

With trembling fingers he cranked up 
his faithful typewriter. He had stolen a 
telegraph-blank from the station office 
when a chance presented just after noon. 
Hastily he typed a cleverly worded mes- 
sage. It read: 


KATHERINE WRENN: 

Come on first train. Important. SKYLARK. 

Then he carried the communication to 
the hotcl and left it to be delivered to the 
proper person by Jennie Rader when the 
said person returned from her afternoon 
drive with her victim. 

The ruse worked like a charm. Miss 
Katherine Wrenn caught the train for 
Kansas City. Ad Tuthill smiled an in- 
scrutable smile as he emerged from behind 
a pile of egg-cases near the freight-room 
door. Then he went to the post-office and 
got his mail. 

It was quite a bulky accumulation. The 
stirring events of well-nigh a week had 
made so comparatively dull a thing as mail 
of no importance, and meanwhile the in- 
flux of catalogues, booklets, and follow-up 
letters had piled up. His post-office box 
was stuffed so tightly with first-class, sec- 
ond-class, and fourth-class matter that he 
needed a pair of forceps to extract it. 

Nor was that all. Postmaster Hinton 
inserted a leering face in the orifice formed 
by box No. 19 when finally emptied. 

“Wait a minute, Ad,” he chortled. “I 
got a gunny-sack full of ’em back here for 
you. Nothin’ like bein’ a business man, is 
they? You'll have to rent five or six boxes 
pretty soon, if you keep on.”’ 

Ad carried his mass of mail home. He 
spent the evening skimming through a 
small part of it. The first half of the next 
day, at his mother’s earnest behest, he de- 
voted to working in the shoulder-high 
weeds of the garden. Later on he resumed 
his task of sorting and inspecting samples 
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of asbestos roofing, wall-paper, and motor 
oils, and reading insinuating advertising 
booklets. 

In the very last bundle of packages there 
was a flat envelope of large size. It con- 
tained the photograph of Arthur Timmons 
which he had so carelessly sent to the de- 
spised Kitty Bird. It was there quite in- 
tact, with the letters “A. T.” written on 
the back. There was no doubt about its 
genuineness. Art Timmons’s likeness was 
sufficient to establish that it was the pho- 
tograph that caused all the trouble. 

The problem grew more baffling. Why 
had it been returned? There was no pink 
letter to explain, no scrap of writing ac- 
companying the picture. 

He found the answer to the puzzle after 
a while. It was a harmless-looking letter 
having the outward aspect of an advertis- 
ing circular. It was written in a masculine 
hand. The writer went on to say that he 
had loved Ad—under the brief name of 
A. T., of course—almost too fondly, but 
that a time comes in the lives of all when 
the pain of parting forever must be en- 
dured. He said if he hadn’t enlisted in the 
navy for the purpose of seeing the world 
at somebody else’s expense, he might have 
married A. T. and settled down to blissful 
domesticity in Garrettsburg; but the heav- 
ing seas were calling him, and he had to 
go. He hoped the jilted one wouldn’t 
grieve too much. He sent along a small 
unmounted snap-shot of himself as evidence 
of good faith. A grinning young man with 
a cocky air about him, posed strutting. 
And finally he signed himself: 


Yours heartbrokenly, 
Kittrepce J. Hawk, alias Kitty Biro, 


VI 


Ap called on Arthur Timmons at the 
Timmons manor-house over on the other 
edge of the village, after supper. Arthur 
wasn’t at home, but his father received the 
visitor heartily. He gave Ad a real cigar 
to smoke and was disposed to be chatty. 
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“ Arthur went to Kansas City on the 
afternoon train,” he said. “ I'll tell you in 
strictest confidence what he went for. He 
wanted to buy a small article of jewelry— 
a ring with a large solitaire setting, he told 
me. It’s for a special purpose, I under- 
stand. When the boy was in the State 
university he got acquainted with a young 
woman there, and they got to be pretty 
friendly. Both of them graduated the same 
year; and the other day, when she came 
here on a matter of business, Arthur found 
her more and more to his liking. Seems 
she accidentally came upon him while he 
was fishing down at Big Lake. Then he 
took her around quite a bit, and they 
reached a mutual understanding. She likes 
Garrettsburg, and the marriage will be very 
agreeable all around. Her father, General 
Henry Wrenn, was my comrade and 
brother officer during the war. We fought 
side by side from Bull Run to Appomat- 
tox, sir. The girl comes of a mighty fine 
breed—as fine as they make ’em!” 

Ad stuttered into speech. 

‘“‘ Wh-what was the business she was in- 
terested in here, major?” he mumbled. 

“‘ Why, she’s the private stenographer of 
a big manufacturing concern in Kansas 
City, Kansas, and they sent her here to 
get a line on a company which was sup- 
posed to be about to build a big mill here. 
She didn’t give me all the particulars. I 
told her I had an idea there wasn’t any- 
thing to it.” 

“Um! I reckon she told you who was 
—interested in it,’’ quavered Ad. 

“Well, no, she didn’t,” the major ad- 
mitted. ‘“ She’s pretty discreet when it 
comes to business matters—particularly 
anything that concerns the Closky-Larkins 
Company, her employers. A downright 
fine girl, sir!” 

“IT guess I must’ve seen her around the 
hotel,” said Ad. “ She looked like a smart 
young woman to me. Well, I’ll be getting 
home, major. Good night to you.” 

“Good night, Addison,” said the major 
benignly. 





GATES OF DREAMS 


Oxp Homer sang: “ The gates of dreams are two, 
Sawn ivory and horn, whence false and true;” 
But I know well that never can there be 

Such gates of dreams as your eyes are to me. 





F. L. Montgomery 
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XXVI 


‘ , YHEN Captain Ivy was admitted, 
Lord Mallow made as if to shake 
hands, but the captain only 
looked the governor forbiddingly in the 
eyes. 
“What is the trouble, Captain Ivy?” 
asked Lord Mallow, with quick suspicion. 
“ The trouble, your honor, is to ask you 
to put right an .ntolerable wrong, in so far 
as it can be put right. There was a girl in 
your life once, and you played her a scurvy 
trick. You did to her what time and shame 
can never put right.” 

“ Who was the girl?” 

“Was there more than one? Good God, 
sir; have you no shame? She was Nancy 
Sharon of Malahide. Have you forgotten 
her?” 

Lord Mallow turned pale. 

“Tt was very long ago,” he answered 
helplessly. 

“ And she was very young. She was in 
your power, and you used her so!” 

“ How did I use her?” 

“ You had a child by her—now dead.” 

“ What is she to you? You are a gentle- 
man, and she- 

“ You insult her, too? Then let me tell 
you that she was a daughter of my mother’s 
sister, who married young, and, as the world 
says, beneath her. Well, she is my cousin, 
and I knew her when she was a child and 
loved her, and I have come to let you say 
what you mean to do. There must be in 
you some faint spark of the gentleman— 
your honor!” 

“ Will you hear the whole true story?” 

“ Tell it, if it is true.” 

The governor sat down, and, after a mo- 
ment of dark hesitation, Ivy did the same. 
Ivy looked at Lord Mallow with eyes that 
hated and despised. 


“ Listen,” said Lord Mallow, his thin 
face wrinkled with anxiety. “It was fif- 
teen years ago, and I was down in County 
Clannan, fishing. That was near where 
Nancy Sharon lived. I had known her for 
years, for her father was an expert fisher- 
man; and when her father died, his daugh- 
ter did much for me that John Sharon had 
done. She was young, cheerful, and free 
from care, and loved the outdoor life. We 
fished together, and she sent what I caught 
to Galway, to be sold there for the benefit 
of the blind and lame. I made her take, 
for the doing of it, some return in cash 
never enough, but my will was good. She 
was satisfied.” 

“* Aye, she would be satisfied, no doubt, 
for you had won her heart, and she was like 
a fly to your sugar!” 

“No, there you are wrong. Believe me 
or not, but I never tried to make her mine 
until the time came when things seemed 
too strong for us both. She was most 
agreeable to me, and my pulses beat faster 
when she was near me, or when I thought 
of her; but the time had not come, and—”’ 

“Time had not come for you to ruin a 
fair, sweet life, to lay up for yourself shame 
and dishonor, and a debt that you must 
pay!” 

“Wait a little! You shall be judge ac- 
cording to the actual facts. Beauty—yes, 
Nancy had it, a face that was like a sun- 
beam, and fingers that thrilled as I have 
never been thrilled in all my years; but I 
did not make love to her, never until the 
day of which I’m going to tell you. A boy 
was always with us when we went to the 
places where we could get fish; but at last, 
one day, because the boy was ill, we went 
on ponies alone to Yarrick Corner, where 
were some very fine trout. We fished, hav- 
ing tied up our ponies at a safe point, leav- 
ing them food sufficient for the time we 
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should be there. We had not good luck 
with the trout, and toward evening we went 
back to where we had left the ponies; but 
we did not find them there. Some gipsies, 
as I learned later, had stolen them. That 
was serious, but not so serious that it could 
not be put right, for I could afford to buy 
other mounts, or we might catch the thieves 
and get our ponies again. So we started 
back on foot, I carrying the few fish in my 
bag. Suddenly it became very dark, and 
we lost our way—” 

“ Lost your way!” broke out the furious 
captain. “Of course you lost.your way!” 

“We lost our way,” persisted the gov- 

ernor, “ and we wandered on, growing more 
and more tired. I had no compass, the sun 
went down, and I did not know the coun- 
try, nor did Nancy. At last we came upon 
a ruined cottage by the wayside—”’ 
“A ruined cottage!” cried Captain Ivy, 
with a cynical laugh. “ Certainly, a ruined 
cottage. What else should there be in your 
story?” 

“T am telling the truth,” said Mallow, 
as indeed he was. “ Well, we built a fire, 
had some fish cooked on it, made a light 
supper, and were able to start, when a 
blinding storm broke. Nancy would not 
venture out, and, indeed, there was no use 
venturing, for it was dark. We did not 
know our way, and could not have found 
it; so we stayed by the dying fire. I made 
for Nancy a bed of my rough cape and her 
raincoat, and was about to go forth into the 
night. It seemed the only thing to do for 
the girl’s sake. But she put her back 
against the door, and would not let me go; 
so at length I lay down, and fell asleep. I 
was restless and rolled about. Suddenly I 
waked, for Nancy’s hand was in mine, and, 
as I told you, it thrilled me as I had never 
been thrilled. I had been restless in my 
sleep, and had rolled nearer to her. I had 
thrown out my hand, and they touched her 
fingers, and even in my sleep I had caught 
them. We both waked, and—oh, I bemoan 
it more than I can say! Afterward I tried 
to put it right, and could not—” 

“No, God curse your soul, you could not 
put it right! Nothing could put it right!” 
said Captain Ivy, in rage. 

“Do not think I defend myself; I do 
not. Yet I loved her, and afterward I 


begged her to marry me, and—” 
“You what?” 
“JT begged her to marry me—” 
“ You lie!” 
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The governor made no direct answer. 
He took from his pocket a letter. 

“T will read this to you, Captain Ivy,” 
he said, and, thereupon, he read aloud the 
following sentences: 


“ You asked me to marry you after it happened. 
Well, I refused you then, and I would refuse you 
now. To marry you, and know that afier mar- 
riage I should be subject to your hateful civility 
—no, no, no! You are high in place, my lord, but 
not high enough for me. Why I gave in to you, 
I know not; but I did, and I have paid a terrible 
price. I only write this to you because I under- 
stand that my cousin, Captain Gerald Ivy, has 
seen you and helped to save you and the island 
you rule from the French. Well, if he ever comes 
to know the truth, I warn you to beware of him. 
He is a man who knows no fear, and he will 
punish you.” 


Captain Ivy’s face was like a piece of 
badly molded plaster. Agony, contempt, 
dismay, anger, were all in it, and yet it was 
ghastly pale. Mallow handed him the 
letter. 

“ Read it all,” he said, “ and know the 
truth. Every word in it is true; yet I loved 
her, and would have married her. I be- 
lieve she is the one person in all my life 
that I have loved. Only once did I possess 
her, and but once again would she see me. 
I offered her marriage then, but she would 
not have it, and so we have been apart for 
all these years.”’ 

“ You asked her to marry you?” said Ivy 
in dismay. 

“Yes. Who told you about it all?” 

‘““Her mother wrote to me before she 
died; but she said naught about the offer 
of marriage, and so I came to kill you here 
where you misrepresent the crown.” 

The captain got to his feet and turned 
toward the door. 

“Where are you going, Captain Ivy?” 
asked the governor. 

“I’m going to insist on her marrying 
you,” the captain replied, with bitterness in 
his tone. ‘ You will marry her still?” 

After a moment’s pause, Lord Mallow 
said: 

“ Yes, if she will have me.” 

“You would be a very lucky man, for 
she is beautiful still—very beautiful. But 
no, she will not have you! If she makes up 
her mind, it would need more than a thou- 
sand Lord Mallows to move her. She is 
inflexible.” 

“ Her hatred I deserve,” said Lord Mal- 
low. “I ought to have resisted myself and 
left her alone, for she had to resist—” 
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“ Herself and you too!” said Captain 


Ivy. 

He swung out of the room, and he and 
Lord Mallow never met again in all their 
days. 

The governor watched the Ardent lift 
anchor, two days afterward, and make way 
out of the harbor. Ivy had gone without 
seeing Dyck or any one save the custos and 
the governor. His spirit was dead in him 
for the moment. 

XXVII 


THE next day there came a new element 
in the situation. A ship arrived from En- 
gland, and on it was one who had come to 
Jamaica to act as governess to two children 
of the officer commanding the regular 
troops in the island. She had been ill for 
a week before nearing Kingston, and when 
the Regent entered the harbor she was in 
a bad way. 

The ship’s doctor was despondent about 
her; but he was only a second-rate man, 
and he felt that perhaps an island doc- 
tor might give her some hope. When she 
was carried ashore, she was at once re- 
moved to the home of the general com- 
manding, at Spanish Town, and there a lo- 
cal physician saw her. 

“What is her history?” he asked, after 
he had seen the woman’s haggard face. 

The ship’s doctor did not know. The 
general commanding was in the interior at 
the head of his troops. There was no wife 
in the general’s house, for he was a widow- 
er; and his daughters, of sixteen and eight- 
een, under a faithful old housekeeper, had 
no knowledge of the woman’s life. 

When she was taken to the general’s 
house, she was in great dejection, and her 
face had a look of ennui and despair. She 
was thin and worn, and her eyes told of the 
struggle going on between life and death. 

“What is her name?” asked the resident 
physician. 

“Noreen Balfe,” was the reply of the 
ship’s doctor. ‘“ A good old Irish name!” 

“ Married?” 

The ship’s doctor pointed to her hand, 
which had a wedding-ring. 

“ Ah, yes, certainly. What hopes have 
you of her?” 

“T don’t know what to say. 
is high. She isn’t trying to live. 


The fever 
She has 


some mental trouble, I believe; but neither 
you nor I would be of any use in that kind 
of thing.” 
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“T don’t take to newfangled ideas of 
mental cure,” said the ship’s doctor. “ Cure 
the body, and the mind will cure itself.” 

A cold smile stole to the other physician’s 
lips. Those were days of little scientific 
medical skill, and no West Indian doctor 
had knowledge enough to control a discus- 
sion of the kind. 

“T leave her in your hands,” continued 
the ship’s doctor. “ I’m a seagoing medico, 
and she’s ashore now.” 

“It’s a pity,” said the resident doctor 
reflectively, as he watched a servant doing 
necessary work at the bedside. “She 
hasn’t long to go, as she is; yet I’ve seen 
such cases recover.” 

As they left the room together, they met 
Sheila and one of the daughters of the 
house. 

“T’ve come to see the sick woman from 
the ship, if I may do so,” Sheila said. 
“T’ve just heard about her, and I would 
like to be of use.” 

The resident doctor looked at her with 
admiration. She was the most conspicuous 
figure in the island, and her beauty was a 
fine support to her wealth and reputation. 

“You can be of. great use, if you will,” 
he said. “‘ The fever is not infectious, I’m 
glad to say; so you need have no fear of 
being with her—on account of others.” 

“ T have no fear,” responded Sheila, with 
a friendly smile. “I will go to her now. 
No, if you don’t mind, I’d prefer to go 
alone,” she added, as she saw the doctor 
was coming with her. 

The other nodded approvingly. 

“The fewer, the better,” he said. “I 
think you ought to go in quite alone,” he 
continued with gentle firmness, for he saw 
that the girl with Sheila was following her 
companion. 

So it was that Sheila entered alone, came 
to the bed, and looked at the woman in the 
extreme depression of fever. 

“Prepare some lime-juice, please,” she 
said to the servant on the other side of the 
bed. “ Keep it always beside the bed—I 
know what these cases are.” 

The servant disappeared, and the eyes 
of the sick woman opened and looked at 
Sheila. There shot into them a look of 
horror and relief in one, if such a thing 
might be. A sudden energy inspired her, 
though her face was ghastly, and she drew 
herself up in bed. 

“You are Sheila Boyne, aren’t you?” 
she asked in a low, half-guttural tone. 














“T am Sheila Llyn,” was the reply, in 
astonishment. 

“ It’s the same thing,” came the response. 
“You are the daughter of Erris Boyne.” 

Sheila turned very pale. Who was this 
woman who knew her and her history? 

“What is your name?” she asked. 
“ Your real name—what is it?” 

“My name is Noreen Balfe. 
Noreen Boyne.” 

For a moment Sheila could not get her 
bearings. The heavy scent of the flowers, 
coming in at the window, almost suffocated 
her. She seemed suddenly to lose control 
of herself. Presently she made an effort 
at composure. 

“Noreen Boyne! Then you were the 
second wife of Erris Boyne?”’ 

“T was his second wife. His first wife 
was your mother. You are like your 
mother!” Noreen said in agitation. 

The meaning was clear. Sheila laid a 
sharp hand on herself. 

“Don’t get excited,” she urged with 
kindly feeling. ‘“ He is dead and gone.” 

“ Yes, he is dead and gone.” 

For a moment Noreen seemed to fight 
for mastery of her emotion, and Sheila 
said: 

“ Lie still. 
hurt us now.” 
The other shook her head in protest. 

“ T came here to forget, and I find you— 
his daughter!” 

“ You find more than his daughter. You 
find his first wife, and you find the one 
that killed him.” 

“ The one that killed him!” said the wo- 
man, greatly troubled. “ How did you 
know that?” 

“ All the world knows it. He was in 
prison four years, and since then he has 
been a mutineer, a treasure-hunter, a plant- 
er, and a savior of these islands!” 

The sick woman fell back in exhaustion. 
At that moment the servant entered with a 
pitcher of lime-juice. Sheila took it from 
her, and motioned her out of the room; 
then she held a glass of the liquid to the 
bloodless lips. 

“ Drink,” she said in a low voice. 

Into the patient’s mouth she slowly 
poured the cooling draft. A moment later, 
Noreen raised herself up again. 

“Mr. Dyck Calhoun is here?” she asked. 

“ He is here, and none to-day holds so 
high a place in the minds of all who live 
here. He has saved the island.” 


It was 


It is all over. He cannot 
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“ All are here that matter, then,” said 
Noreen. “ And I came to forget!” 

“What do you remember?” 

“T remember all—how he died!” 

Suddenly Sheila had a wish to shriek 
aloud. This woman—did this woman, 
then, see Erris Boyne die? If so, why was 
she not called to give evidence at the trial? 
But yes, she was called to give evidence— 
Sheila remembered it now; and the wo- 
man’s evidence had been that she was in 
her own home when the killing took place, 
and that she knew nothing of it. 

“ How did he die?” Sheila asked in a 
whisper. 

“One stroke did it—only one, and he 
fell like a log!” 

She made a motion as of striking, and 
shuddered, and covered her eyes with trem- 
bling hands. 

“You tell me you saw Dyck Calhoun do 
this to an undefended man—you tell me 
this!” Sheila’s indignation was great. 
“That Dyck Calhoun could have—”’ 

“T did not see Dyck Calhoun strike 
him,” gasped the woman. “I did not say 
that. Dyck Calhoun did not kill Erris 
Boyne!” 

“ My God—oh, my God!” cried Sheila, 
with ashen lips, but with a great light 
breaking in her eyes. “ Dyck Calhoun did 
not kill Erris Boyne! ‘Then who killed 
him?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“ | killed him,” said the woman in agony. 
“T killed him!” 

Tt was a startling confession, and a ter- 
rible repugnance seized Sheila. After a 
moment she said in agitation: 

* You killed him—you struck him down? 
Yet you let an innocent man be kept in 
prison for years, you let his father go 
shamed to his grave, with estates ruined 
and home lost, and you were the guilty one 
—you, all the time!” 

“It was part of my madness. I was a 
coward, and I thought there were reasons 
why I should feel no pity for Dyck Cal- 
houn. His father injured mine—oh, bad- 
ly! But I was a coward, and I’ve paid the 
price of the coward’s shame.” 

A kinder feeling now took hold of Sheila. 
After all, what this woman had done gave 
happiness into her—Sheila’s—hands. It 
relieved Dyck Calhoun of shame and dis- 
grace. A jailbird he was still, but an in- 
nocent jailbird. He had not killed Erris 
Boyne! 
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Moreover, it wiped out forever the bar- 
rier between them. All her blind devotion 
to the man was now justified. His name 
and fame were clear. Her repugnance 
against the woman was as nothing beside 
her spleadid feeling of relief. It was as if 
the gates of hell had been closed and the 
curtains of heaven drawn for her eyes to 
see. Seven years of horrible shame were 
wiped out, and a new world lay before her 
eyes! 

This woman who had killed Erris Boyne 
must now suffer. She must bear the igno- 
miny which had been heaped upon Dyck 
Calhoun’s head. 

Yet, all at once, there came to Sheila’s 
mind a softening feeling. Erris Boyne had 
been rightly killed by a woman whom he 
had wronged, for he was a traitor as well as 
an adulterer—one who could use no wo- 
man well, who broke faith with all civilized 
tradition, and who reverted to the savage 
and the beast. Surely his wife’s crime was 
not a dark one! It was the just punish- 
ment of a cruel and conscienceless evildoer. 
It was injured innocence smiting depravity, 
tyranny, and lust. 

Suddenly, as Sheila looked at the woman 
who had done this thing, whose hand had 
rid the world of a traitor and a beast, she 
fell back on the pillow in a faint. With an 
exclamation, Sheila lifted up her head. If 
she was dead, then there was no hope for 
Dyck Calhoun; any story that Sheila might 
tell would be of no use. 

She felt for the woman’s heart. Yes, it 
was still beating, and the pulse was slightly 
drumming. Thank God, the woman was 
alive! Sheila rang a bell, and lifted up the 
head of Noreen Boyne. 

A moment later the servant was in the 
room. Sheila gave her orders quickly, and 
snatched up a pencil from the table. Then, 
on a piece of paper, she wrote the words: 


I, not Dyck Calhoun, killed Erris Boyne. 


A few moments later Noreen’s eyes 
opened, and Sheila spoke to her. 

“I have written these words. Here they 
are—see them. Sign them!” 

She read the words, and put a pencil in 
the trembling fingers. On the cover of a 
book, Noreen’s fingers traced her name 
slowly but clearly; then Sheila thrust the 
paper in her bosom. 

An instant later a nurse, sent by the resi- 
dent doctor, entered. 

“They cannot hang me or banish me, 
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for my end has come,” whispered Noreen, 
before Sheila left. 


In the street, almost the first person 
Sheila saw was Dyck Calhoun. With quick 
step and pale, radiant look she went to 
him. He gazed at her strangely, for in 
her face there were things that he could 
not understand. There were in it all the 
faith of years, all the truth of womanhood, 
all the splendor of discovery. 

“Come with me,” she said, and she 
moved toward King’s House. 

He obeyed. For some moments they 
walked in silence; then, all at once, under 
a magnolia-tree she stopped. 

“I want you to read what a woman wrote 
who has just arrived in the island from En- 
gland. She is ill at the house of the gen- 
eral commanding.” 

Taking from her breast the slip of paper, 
she handed it to him. He read it with eyes 
and senses that at first could hardly under- 
stand it. 

“ God in heaven—oh, merciful God!” he 
said in great emotion, yet with a strange 
physical quiet. 

“This woman was his second wife,” 
Sheila said. 

He handed the paper back. He con- 
quered his agitation. The years of suffer- 
ing rolled away. 

“ They'll put the woman in jail, I fear,” 
he said with a strange regret; for he had a 
great heart. 

“No, I think not,” was the reply. 

Sheila was touched by his compassion 
and thoughtfulness. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because she is going to die—and there 
is no time to lose. Come, we will go to 
Lord Mallow.” 

“ Mallow!” A look of bitter triumph 
came into Dyck’s face. ‘“ Mallow—at 
last!” he said. 

XXVIII 


Lorp MALLow frowned on his secretary. 

“Mr. Calhoun to see me! What’s his 
business?” 

“One can guess, your honor. He has 
been fighting for the island.” 

“Why should he see me? There is the 
general commanding.” 

The secretary did not reply; he knew his 
chief. 

“* Show him in,” Lord Mallow said, after 
a moment. 
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When Dyck Calhoun entered, the gover- 
nor gave him a wintry smile of welcome, 
but did not offer to shake hands. 

“Will you sit down?” he said with a 
slow gesture. 

Calhoun made a dissenting motion. 

“T prefer to stand, your honor.” 

This was the first time the two men had 
met alone since Dyck had arrived in Ja- 
maica, or since his trial. Calhoun was 
dressed in planter’s costume, while the gov- 
ernor wore an officer’s uniform. In face 
and figure they were a striking contrast— 
the governor long, lanky, ascetic in appear- 
ance, very intellectual save for the riotous 
mouth, and very spick and span, as if he 
had just stepped out of Almack’s; while 
Calhoun was tough and virile, and had the 
air of a thorough outdoor man. There was 
in his face the look of one who had done 
things, one who could fearlessly tackle big 
affairs—and something more; there was in 
it quiet determination. Here he was now 
at last, alone with the man who. had done 
him great harm, and for whom he had done 
so much; who had sought to wipe him off 
the slate of life and being; who had tried 
to win the girl from whom he himself had 
been parted, as it seemed irrevocably. 

In spite of it all—of his life in jail, of his 
mutiny, of the oppression of the governor— 
he had not been beaten down, but had 
prospered. He had, by his will, wisdom, 
and military skill, saved the island in its 
hour of peril; he had saved its governor 
from condemnation. 

“ You have done the island and England 
great service, Mr. Calhoun,” said the gov- 
ernor at last. 

“It is the least I could do for the land 
where I have made my home, where I have 
reaped more than I have sown.” 

“We know your merit, sir.” 

A sharp, satirical look came into Cal- 
houn’s face, and his voice rang out with 
vigor. 

“And because you know my merit, you 
advised the crown to confine me to my es- 
tate! You would have had me shot if you 
could. I am what I am because there was 
a juster man than yourself in Jamaica. 
Through him I got away and found trea- 
sure, and bought land. I have helped to 
save this island and your place. What do 
I owe you, your honor? Nothing that I 
can see—nothing at all.” 

“You are a mutineer, and but that you 
showed your courage would have been 
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hung at the yard-arm, as many of your 
comrades in England were.” 

A cold smile played at Calhoun’s lips. 

“My luck was as great as my courage, 
I know. I have the luck of Enniscorthy!” 

At the last words the governor winced. 
It galled him that this man whom he de- 
tested could say such things to him with 
truth; yet in his heart of hearts he had for 
Calhoun a great and hateful respect. Cal- 
houn’s invincible will had conquered the 
worst in Mallow’s nature; had, in spite of 
himself, created a new feeling in him. 
There was in Mallow the glimmer of great- 
ness, and only his supreme selfishness had 
made him what he was. He laid a hand 
on himself now, though it was not easy to 
do so. 

“ It was not the luck of Enniscorthy that 
sent Erris Boyne to his doom,” he said. 

He thought he saw in Calhoun an ex- 
ultancy which could only come from his 
late experiences in the field. It was as if 
he had come to triumph over the governor. 

Mallow had spoken with malice, and he 
looked to see rage in the face of Dyck Cal- 
houn; but he was nonplused to find that it 
showed only a stern sort of pleasure. Cal- 
houn’s eyes met his with no trace of gloom 
—their clear blue facing his own with a 
constant penetration. Assuredly it was not 
the look of a criminal, whatever the man 
might be. 

Calhoun spoke slowly. 

“Your honor, you have said what you 
would have had a right to say to a man 
who killed Erris Boyne; but the man you 
accuse did not do it.” 

The governor shrugged a shoulder, and 
a sardonic curl came to his lip. 

“Who did it, then?” 

“Tf you will come to the house of the 
general commanding, you will see.” 

The governor was in a great quandary. 
He gasped. 

“The general commanding! 
Erris Boyne, then?”’ 

“Not he, but the person who did it is in 
his house. Listen, your honor. I have 
borne the name of killing Erris Boyne, and 
I ought to have killed him, for he was a 
traitor, and I had proofs of it; but I did 
not kill him, and I did not betray him, for 
he had alive a wife and daughter, and 
something was due to them. He was a 
traitor, and was in league with the French. 
It.does not matter that I tell you now, for 
his daughter knows the truth. I ought to 


Did he kill 
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have told it long ago, and if I had I should 
not have been imprisoned.” 

“You were a brave man, but a fool— 
always a fool,” said the governor sharply. 

“ Not so great a fool that I can’t recover 
from it,” was the calm reply. “ Perhaps 
it was the best thing that ever happened to 
me, for now I can look all men in the face, 
and I can get a new place in the world. It 
has made a man of me. It was a woman 
who killed him. Will your honor come 
with me and see her?” 

The governor was thunderstruck. 

“ Where is she?” 

“ As I have told you—in the house of 
the general commanding.” 

The governor rose, abashed. 

“ Well, I can go there now. Come!” 

“ Perhaps you would prefer that I should 
not be seen with you in the street. The 
world knows me as a mutineer, thinks of 
me as a murderer. Is it fair to your 
honor?” 

Something in Calhoun’s voice raised 
Lord Mallow’s rage, but he controlled it, 
and said calmly: 

“Don’t talk nonsense, 
walk together, if you will.” 


sir. We shall 


At the entrance to the house of the gen- 
eral commanding, the man to whom this 
visit meant so much stopped and took a 
paper from his pocket. 

“Your honor, here is the name of the 
slayer of Erris Boyne. I give it to you 
now, so that you may not be astonished 
when you see her.” 

The governor stared at the paper, ut- 
terly dumfounded. 

“ Boyne’s wife, eh? 
what is she doing here?” 

Calhoun told him briefly as he took the 
paper back, and added: 

“It was accident that brought us all to- 
gether here, your honor, but the hand of 
God is in it.” 

“Is she very ill?” 

“ She will not live, I think.” 

“To whom did she tell her story?” 

“To Miss Sheila Llyn.” 

The governor was nettled. 

“Oh, to Miss Llyn! When did you see 
her?” 

“ Just before I came to you.” 

“What did the woman look like—this 
Noreen Boyne?” 

“I do not know, 
not yet seen her.” 


Boyne’s wife— 


your honor. I have 
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“ Then how came you by the paper with 
her signature?” 

“Miss Llyn gave it to me.” 

Anger filled Lord Mallow’s mind. Sheila 
Llyn—why, now the way would be open to 
Calhoun to win and marry her! It an- 
gered him, but he held himself steadily. 

“Where is Miss Llyn?” 

“She is here, I think. She came back 
when she left me at your door.” 

“Oh, she left you at my door, did she? 
But let me see the woman that’s come so 
far to put the world right.” 

A few moments later they stood in the 
bedroom of Noreen Boyne—they two and 
Sheila Llyn, the nurse having been sent 
out. Lord Mallow looked down on the 
haggard, dying woman with no emotion. 
Only a sense of duty moved him. 

“ What is it you wished to say to me?” 
he asked the patient. 

“Who are you?” came the response in 
a frayed tone. 

“T am the governor of the island—Lord 
Mallow.” 

“ Then I want to tell you that I killed 
Erris Boyne. With this hand I killed 
him!” She raised her skinny hand up, and 
her eyes became glazed. “ He had used 
me vilely, and I struck him down. He was 
a bad man.” 

“You let an innocent man bear punish- 
ment, you struck at one who did you no 
harm, and you spoiled his life for him. 
You can see that, can’t you?” 

The woman’s eyes sought the face of 
Dyck Calhoun. 

““No, you did not spoil my life, Noreen 
Boyne,” said Calhoun. “ You have made 
it. Not that I should have chosen the way 
of making it, but there it is, and as God’s 
in heaven I forgive you.’ 

Noreen’s face lost some of its gloom. 

“ That makes it easier,” she said broken- 
ly. “I can’t atone by any word or act, 
but I’m sorry. I’ve kept you from being 
happy, and you were born to be happy. 
Your father had hurt mine, had turned him 
out of our house for debt, and I tried to 
pay it all back. When they suspected you, 
I held my peace, because of the old feud. 
I was a coward. I could not say you were 
innocent without telling the truth, and that 
I could not do then; but now I'll tell it. I 
think I’d have told it whether I was dying 
or not. Yes, if I’d seen you here I’d have 
told it, I’m sure. I’m not all bad.” 


Sheila leaned over the bed. 




















“ Never mind about the past. It’s the 
present we want to deal with now. You 
can help a man back to the good opinion 
of the world.” 

“T hurt you, too,” said Noreen, with 
hopeless pain. ‘“ You were his friend.” 

“TI believed in him even when he did 
not deny the crime,” was the quiet reply. 

“ There’s no good going on with that,” 
said the governor sharply. “ We must 
take down her statement in writing, and 
then—” 

“ Look, she is sinking!” said Calhoun. 

The woman’s head dropped forward, her 
chin was on her breast, and her hands be- 
came clenched. 

“The doctor at once—bring in 
nurse!” said Calhoun. “ She’s dying.” 

An instant later the nurse entered the 
room with Sheila, and in a short time the 
doctor came. 

“She can’t live more than two days,” 
the physician said later, when he saw Lord 
Mallow alone. 

“ That’s good for her, in a way,” an- 
swered the governor, and added, in reply 


the 


to the doctor’s question: “ Because she’d 
be in prison.” 
“In prison! Has she broken the law?” 


“She is now under arrest, though she 
doesn’t know it.” 

“ What was her crime, your honor?” 

“ She killed a man.” 

“What man?” 

“ Him for whom Dyck Calhoun was sent 
to prison—Erris Boyne.” 

“ Mr. Calhoun was not guilty, then?” 

* No. As soon as the woman is dead, I 
mean to announce the truth.” 

“ Not till then, your honor?” 

“ Not till then.” 

“Tt’s hard on Calhoun.” 


“Ts it? It’s years since he was tried 

and condemned. Two days cannot matter 
” 
now. 


“ Perhaps not.” Then he added: “ Cal- 
houn will be more popular than ever now.” 
XXIX 

An hour after Noreen Boyne had been 
laid in her grave, there was a special issue 
of the principal newspaper of the island, 
telling the true facts of the murder of Erris 
Boyne. Thus the people of Jamaica came 
to know that Dyck Calhoun was innocent 
of the crime, and that the woman who did 
it had told the truth about it. So it was 


that Calhoun was made the object of 
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splashing admiration, and was almost 
mobbed by admirers in the street. 

It all vexed Lord Mallow; but he steeled 
himself to urbanity. He was clever enough 
to see that it would pay him to be out- 
wardly gracious to Calhoun. He made a 
speech in the capital, when the general 
commanding and the troops returned from 
subduing the maroons, in which he said: 

“No one in all the king’s dominions has 
shown greater patriotism and military skill 
than our friend, Mr. Dyck Calhoun, who 
has been harshly treated by a mistaken 
government.” 

A few hours later, in the sweet garden 
ef the house where Sheila and her mother 
lodged, Calhoun came upon the girl, whose 
gentle dignity and beauty seemed to glow. 

“Welcome, old friend!” was her greet- 
ing to him. ‘“ Now you can come to the 
United States, Dyck, and make a new life 
there,” she added. 

“I ought to go where you wish me to 
go,” he replied; “ for you came to me here 
when I was rejected of men. I owe you 
whatever I am that’s worth while, if any- 
thing that I am is worth while. Noreen 
Boyne gave into your hands that which 
frees me from crime and shame, and your 
faith kept me alive in my darkest days— 
even when I thought I had wronged you.” 

“Then you will come to Virginia with 
me—as my husband, Dyck?” She blushed 
and laughed. “ You see I have to propose 
to you, for you’ve never asked me to marry 
you. I’m throwing myself at your head, 
sir, you observe!” 

He gave an honest smile of pride and 
adoration. 

“I came to-day to ask you to be my 
wife—for that reason only. I could not 
do it till the governor had declared my in- 
nocence. It was not fair to you otherwise. 
The earth is sweeter to-day than it has 
ever been since time began.” 

He held out his arms, and, an instant 
later, the flowers she carried were crushed 
to her breast, with her lips given to his. 

A little later she drew from her pocket 
a letter. 

“You must read that,” she said. “ It is 
from the great Alexander Hamilton—yes, 
he will be great, he will play a wondrous 
part in the life of my new country. Read 
it, Dyck.” 

After he had read it, he said: 

“He was born a British subject here in 
these islands, and he goes to help Ameri- 
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cans to live according to British principles. 
With all my sane fellow countrymen, I am 
glad the Americans succeeded. Do you go 
back to your Virginia, and I will come after 
you as soon as I have put my affairs here 
in order.” 

“TI will not go without you—no, I will 
not go,” she persisted: ‘ 

“ Then we shall be marffed at once,” he 
declared. 


And so it was, and all the island was on 
féte; and when Sheila came home to Dyck’s 
plantation the very earth seemed to re- 
joice. The slaves went wild with joy, and 
ate and drank their full, and from every 
field there came the song: 


“Hold up yo’ hands, 

Hold up yo’ hands, 

Bress de Lord for de milk and honey! 

De big bees is a singin’, 

My heart is held up and de bells is a ringin’; 
Hold up yo’ hands, 

»H@d up yo’ hands!” 


And sweetly solitary the two lived their 
lives, till one day, three months later, there 
came to the plantation the governor and 
two members of his suite. 

When they had dismounted, Lord Mal- 
low said: 

“I bring you the pay of the British goy- 
ernment for something of what you have 
suffered, sir—and what will give your lady 
pay, too, I hope. I come with a baronetcy 
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given by the king. News of it came to me 
only this morning.” 

Calhoun smiled. 

“Your honor, I can take no title, I can 
receive no honor. I have ended my life 
under the British flag. I go to live under 
the Stars and Stripes.” 

The governor was astounded. 

“Your lady, sir—do you forget your 
lady?” 

“ The life of the New World has honors 
which have naught to do with titles,” said 
Sheila. “I will remain as I am.” 

“TI sail for Virginia by the first ship 
that goes,” said Calhoun. “It is good 
enough here, but I shall go to a place where 
things are better, and where I shall have 
work to do. I must decline the baronetcy, 
your honor. I go to a land where the field 
of life is larger, where Britain shall remake 
herself.” 

“It will take some time,” said the gov- 
ernor tartly. “ They'll be long apart.” 

“ But they will come together at last— 
for the world’s sake.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
through it came the joy-chant from the 
fields— 


“Hold up yo’ hands, 

Hold up yo’ hands, 

Bress de Lord for de milk and honey! 

De big bees is a singin’, 

My heart is held up and de bells is a ringin’; 
Hold up yo’ hands, 

Hold up yo’ hands!” 


THE END 





THE LONG 


LANE 


It’s a long lane, a crooked lane, 
Fringed wide with gipsy weeds, 
Where sunbeams play along the way 

And filch dew’s pearl-strung beads. 


It’s a long lane, a crooked lane, 
With gaunt trees, mossy-stoled, 

Where moonbeams trace the aisle with lace 
And wrap the ruts in gold. 


It’s a long lane, a crooked lane, 
That winds its rose-kissed way 

Beside the rill and up a hill 
Toward a cottage gray. 


It’s a long lane, a crooked lane, 
That now I fain would roam; 
For ah, it leads me down the years 

To childhood’s happy home. 


Agnes Lockhart Hughes 
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